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MILLING AND AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY 


HE economic position of the milling indus- 


dinary hardship. During the World 
K War, the use of grain, flour and bread 
Raises) Was ona strictly rationed basis, by reason 
of the scarcity of grain throughout Germany. In other 
words, a fixed quantity of flour and bread was ap- 
portioned to each individual in the population, in order 
to prevent one element of the public from buying up 
the scanty supply, and either holding it for its own use 
or else reselling it at advanced prices, and thus de- 
priving the vast majority of the less well-to-do people 
of their first necessity for nourishment. Each adult 
reccived weekly 13%, kilograms (3.85 lbs) of bread, of 
the worst imaginable quality, with which small supply 
it was necessary to make out as best one could. 

This bread consisted of rye flour, milled up to from 
94 to 96 per cent, dark wheat middlings, dried ground 
polatoes, pulverized turnips, etc., was very nearly black 
in appearance, as it included almost all of the bran, 
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and had very little nutritive value. It was intensely 
unpopular, and small wonder, for it brought on many 
types of stomach and intestinal disease, doing particular 
harm to the older people and those with relatively small 
power of resistance. 

During the war the activity of the German mills was 
much restricted, as was inevitable in view of the con- 
spicuous lack of raw material. Practically no grain 
was imported from abroad, and the domestic produc- 
tion of wheat and rye was exceedingly small. Many 
mills found themselves for this reason compelled to 
shut down altogether, and the others were able to run 


only part of the time. Moreover, the mills which were 


An Old Ferry on the Rhine in the Ruhr District 


in a position to operate were continually harassed, day 
and night, in utterly unprecedented ways by the authori- 
ties, who established strict regulations enforced by of- 
ficials appointed by them. Even the smallest, most 
insignificant, violations of the very complicated rules 
fixed by the government regarding flour extraction, etc., 
were punished with extraordinary severity, generally by 
closing the offending mill. As a result, many mills re- 
mained unwillingly idle throughout the entire period 
of the war. 

The mills were in no position to buy grain for their 
own account, and to sell the flour ground therefrom 
in the open market, as they received all their grain 
from the government authorities, who took over all 
the grain grown in Germany and had it ground for 
the state, in order to distribute it to the bakers in the 
form of flour. The work of the millers was consistently 
paid for at too low a rate by the government. In many 
ways the authorities were by no means stingy with 
their money during the war period, but with the millers 
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they were invariably niggardly, and never 
paid them even an approximate equivalent 
of the value of their labor. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that throughout the 
milling industry there was apparent a 
steadily increasing bitterness against the 
unprofitable system of payment, for 
every complaint or request for a read- 
justment of the compensation for re- 
quired operation nothing but 
closed doors. If a mill refused to run on 
the basis of insufficient payment, the 
authorities had the power to have the 
same amount of grinding done in another 
mill at the cost of the offending miller, 
and in such a case the miller who did the 
grinding was paid for his work in full. 
Since the close of the war there has 
been a marked change in this respect, 
since the government no longer takes over 
all the grain harvested in Germany for 
grinding and distribution, but only a por- 
tion of it. The remainder can be market- 
ed by the farmers as they see fit. The 
total quantity of grain is naturally insuf- 
ficient to supply the whole population 
adequately with flour and bread, and con- 
sequently great quantities of wheat, rye 
and flour have to be imported from 
abroad to meet the domestic require- 
ments. The appalling depreciation of the 
German mark prevents the 
tion of any larger quantities than are 
absolutely necessary, for the people can 
buy only such things as they cannot pos- 
sibly do without, and even so they are 
able to provide themselves only with 


found 


importa- 


scanty nourishment. 

In every field of business activity prices 
have gone up to a degree which a few 
months ago would have seemed unbe- 
lievable. For example, at present (May 
11) a quintal of wheat (3.67 bus) costs 
from 61,000 to 64,000 marks, a quintal of 
rye (3.93 bus) 52,000 to 54,000 marks, a 
quintal of summer barley (4.6 bus) 54,000 
and of winter barley 50,000, a quintal of 
oats (6.89 bus) 50,000, and a quintal of 
corn (3.93 bus) 70,000. The correspond- 
ing price for a quintal of wheat flour 
(1.12 bbls) is 208,000 marks, for rye flour 
165,000; for a quintal of wheat bran 


A Westphalian Flour Mill 


(220.46 lbs) 35,000 marks, and for rye 
bran 37,000. It is easy enough to see 
what a difficult position the mills are in, 
between this enormously increased cost of 
raw materials and the greatly reduced 
purchasing power of the public. 

As a result of the tremendously high 
price of all the grain which finds its way 
into the open market, the owner of even 
a very small mill must have many mil- 
lions of marks in order to buy the raw 
material with which to operate for just a 
few days. A mill of moderate size, grind- 
ing daily 3,000 quintals of grain (11,000 


bus, representing a daily capacity of 
about 2,200 bbls), requires, for example, 
in order to supply itself with wheat for 
a month’s run, not less than five billion 
four hundred million marks, a quantity 
which it can neither provide itself nor 
secure through its banking connections. 
As a result, practically every milling 
company has to operate from hand to 
mouth, as the wheat supply for more than 
a few days costs more than it can afford. 
The little mills are relatively worse off 
than the big ones, for the larger mills al- 
ways have greater supplies of money 
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available. Many of the smaller mills 
have joined together in associations for 
joint buying and selling, in order to ob 
tain a reasonable amount of bank credit 
and to buy and sell on more favorable 
terms, but even so each miller nowadays 
has a hard battle to fight. 

The wages and salaries of the laborers 
and employees are exceedingly high, as 
are the costs of transportation, and the 
same is true of the expenses for coal 
fuel oil, lubricating oil and all the othe: 
requirements for mill operation. To cit 
just one example, a single square mete: 
of bolting silk No. 13 for the sifter 
costs a little matter of 72,000 marks, \ 
similar situation exists in every 
item of expense. 


other 


Even so, all this could be manage 
somehow if only the present high cost o! 
grain and of mill operation could be offset 
by an equivalent price for mill products. 
In this respect, however, the mills are in 
a very bad way. So far as the grinding of 
grain for the government is concern 
the authorities, all down the line to the 
subordinate officials, who naturally hay: 
and can have not the slightest under- 
standing of the cost of running a milling 
business, keep close watch to see that t!\ 
miller does not make too large a proiit 
out of his operation. As the so-called 
National Grain Administration, 
lished by the government to take charge 
of the purchase, grinding and distribu- 
tion of grain handled by the state, has 
fixed a much too low rate of payment for 
the mills which are willing to work for it, 
it is not surprising that all these mills are 
having an exceedingly bad time, and are 
constantly complaining. 


estal- 


The independent mills, which grind 
grain bought in the open market, are 
forced to raise enormous sums of money, 
as already stated, in order to carry on 
their business; furthermore, they must 
pay heavy interest to the banks and ver) 
large insurance premiums. 

(Continued on page 1272.) 


The Old Water Mills Still Operate in Many Parts of Germany 
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time out o 
winder at runnin’ the guv’ment so’s 
wheat an’ everything else would be 
high 

| an’ all kinds of trouble would jes’ 
naturally have to move out. 
|, he as’t me what did I think, an’ I 
W said seein’ his folks an’ mine had 

/ I lways got on first rate, I allowed I'd 
ather not say. 

ia |/ wantin’ me to tell him, an’ at last 
A jes’ said, ‘Well, Lit, seein’ you got to have both 
barrels you're goin’ t’ git ’em; I think you're a damn fool.’”’ 


“Lit Sproul, from up to Maiden’s Leap, was down here the 

fay,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, ‘an’ was oratin’ about how he was for Hy. Ford for 
president on account that a man that could make such 


pay his men big wages an’ lick 


all Street would be a stem- 


er and livin’ would be lower, 


Finally 


But he kep’ on an’ on 








MAINTAIN EXPORT QUALITY 


Elsevhere in this issue appears a 
somewhat detailed account of the dis- 
pute now in progress between the Brit- 
ish millers and flour importers regarding 
guaranties to the bakers that all flour 
sold to them is unbleached and free from 


adulteration of any kind. The London 
Flour ‘'rade Association appears to have 
already given such a general guaranty 


to the bakers, while the Incorporated 
Association of British and Irish Millers 
has been inclined to hold off, although 


it has signified that its members will 
guarantee their flour as “pure, untreated, 
unbleached and free from any added 
substance” in specific cases where such 
a guaranty is demanded, 

The British millers argue, according 
to their chief spokesman, Milling, that 
the problem of increasing the sales of 
home milled flour to the bakers at the 
expense of imported flour is not so much 
dependent on quality and price as on 
“regaining a slice of trade presented to 
the importers” by conditions prevailing 
during the war. It is hard to see how 
such a view can be justified on the basis 
of actual facts. In 1920 British im- 
ports of flour dropped sharply, increas- 
ing again in 1921 and 1922; the figure 
for 1920 was almost exactly the same 
as that for 1913, the year immediately 
preceding the war. Great Britain’s av- 
erage annual flour imports in 1920, 1921 
and 1922 amounted to 7,864,000 barrels; 
the average for the fifteen years just 
Preceding the war was 8,864,000 barrels. 
During the seven war and immediately 
post-war years, from 1914 through 1920, 
and including the unprecedentedly large 
imports of 1919, Great Britain’s aver- 
age flour imports amounted to only 8,- 
236,000 barrels, or materially less than 
the average figure for the pre-war pe- 
riod, 

The war did not “present” any ma- 
terial part of the British bakery trade 
to the flour importers, nor, even if it 
had done so, would British importations 
of flour have increased since 1920 if 
the bakers’ use of flour milled abroad 
had not been based on a sincere belief 
that it is either better or cheaper, or 
both, than the product of the British 
mills. The British bakers have not been 
using flour from the United States, Can- 





ada or Australia for sentimental rea- 
sons; they have been buying it, and in 
increasing quantities during the past 
two years, because they want it for its 
own sake. 

How much of this faith in the su- 
perior quality of imported flour is the 
result of actual and recent experience, 
and how much of it is traditional, is a 
matter for argument. The British mill- 
ers claim that their product today is 
actually better than imported flour; a 
recent advertisement inserted by the East 
of Scotland Flour Millers’ Association in 
the British Baker claims that on all im- 
ported flour “the invariable and historic 
verdict falls: ‘Thou art weighed in the 
balance and art found wanting.’ ” 

This is probably nonsense, and cer- 
tainly it is very bad advertising. Ob- 
viously imported flour has not been 
“found wanting” by the British bakers, 
or they would not keep on buying it, 
and the British millers would not be 
driven to such desperate methods in 
order to meet its competition. Quoting 
the Scriptures may seem impressive, but 
the employment of such a quotation 
serves only to emphasize the falsity of 
its application. The British millers have 
many excellent grounds for appealing to 
the bakers, and some of these they have 
used in ways to which no possible ex- 
ception can be taken, but once again, as 
in some of their earlier announcements, 
they have betrayed the weakness of their 
case by making claims which either are 
untrue or else insult the British bakers 
by telling them that they do not know 
their own business, 

The Northwestern Miller is not compe- 
tent to pass judgment on the present 
average quality of British milled flour. 
The dispute regarding guaranties, how- 
ever, brings out clearly the fact that 
flour is sold largely on the basis of 
established reputation, and that an opin- 
ion, either favorable or unfavorable, 
once firmly created among flour buyers 
is exceedingly difficult to dislodge. The 
British millers may today be making 
flour which is absolutely free from adul- 
terants or so-called “improvers,” but it 
is a well-known and admitted fact that 
they have not always done so. In past 
years the custom of “doctoring” flour in 
one way or another was general among 


the British mills, and today they are 
paying dearly for the errors they com- 
mitted in an earlier period. 

In the long run, the relative use of 
imported and domestic flour by the Brit- 
ish bakers will be determined solely by 
the three factors of quality, price and 
service. Since a baker can seldom test 
a shipment of flour commercially before 
he buys it, his judgment of flour quality 
must be based on years of past experi- 
ence, in other words, on reputation. The 
best flour in the world cannot hope to 
find a ready market under a brand or 
from a mill which has acquired a black 
eye. As for price, the world’s wheat 
markets are so closely interrelated, and 
the profits of the export flour trade of 
the United States, Canada, Argentina 
and Australia have uniformly been so 
small, that the British importers will 
probably always be able to sell flour at 
prices very close to the levels set by the 
home mills, Finally, the importers have 
amply demonstrated that they can give 
the bakers a service, in the matter of 
delivery and terms, fully equal to that 
offered by the millers themselves. 

Thus the controlling element in main- 
taining the flour import trade in Great 
Britain is that of quality, which means, 
for practical purposes, sustained repu- 
tation. The bakers will continue to buy 
a certain proportion of imported flour, 
despite the pleas of the home millers, 
just as long as they firmly believe that 
imported flour has the quality they de- 
sire. Once let this faith be shaken, not 
by the bought and paid for publicity of 
the British millers, which is likely to 
have very little actual influence, but by 
a few unfortunate experiences with im- 
ported flour, and the victory of the Brit- 
ish millers is assured, unless they in turn 
forfeit the confidence of the bakers by 
selling flour of inferior quality. 

From the standpoint of both the Brit- 
ish flour importers and the exporting 
millers and flour dealers of the United 
States and Canada, the essential thing 
is to keep the quality of all export flour 
high enough to defy adverse criticism. 
It is not enough to have the average 
quality satisfactory; a few shipments of 
flour which is not what it is claimed to 
be can do irreparable damage in shaking 
the reputation of imported flour as a 
whole. If a miller does not like the 
prices offered from abroad, he is always 
free to stay out of the market; the thing 
he must avoid, both for his own sake 
and for that of the entire flour export 
trade, is to permit his inferior grades to 
go abroad masquerading as flour of good 
quality. 

The present situation is greatly com- 
plicated by the fact that much of the 
flour exported from the United States 
does not now go direct from the mills, 
but is handled by seaboard exporting 
firms. These exporters do not them- 
selves grind the flour they sell, and there 
is an inevitable tendency for the miller 
and the exporter each to blame the other 
if the foreign buyer shows dissatisfaction 
with the quality of his purchase. The 
injection of the exporter between the 
miller and the British or other Euro- 
pean buyer destroys something of the 
closeness of relationship which used to 
exist, so that the miller’s sense of re- 
sponsibility is often less keen than it 
once was, 

Both millers and flour exporters must 
recognize that the future of the export 
trade depends, first of all, on their 
maintenance of the reputation of Ameri- 
can flour. They need worry very little 
about the denunciations hurled by the 
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British millers, as long as they know 
that their flour is exactly what the Brit- 
ish bakers think it is. If the bakers 
want their flour “pure, untreated, un- 
bleached, and free from any added sub- 
stance,” that is the kind of flour they 
must have. Furthermore, every sack of 
export flour must fully and completely 
sustain the reputation of the brand under 
which it goes abroad. 

If a miller or exporter finds that, in 
order to make sales to Europe, he must 
dispose of his flour at cost or less, it is 
for him to determine whether or not 
the business is worth while; the one 
thing he must not do is to lower the 
quality of his flour to keep pace with 
cut prices. American export flour has 
won its place abroad, and above all 
among the ,British bakers, because it has 
built up a reputation for high quality; 
the maintenance of this reputation is 
a special trust placed upon every ex- 
porting miller or dealer. The British 
importers are doing their part, and do- 
ing it admirably; the future of their 
business, and of that of the American 
flour exporters, depends absolutely on 
making export flour, everywhere and at 
all times, fully deserving of the confi- 
dence which the experience of the past 
forty years has established. 


GRIND YOUR OWN 

Every now and then The Northwestern 
Miller comes across a new suggestion to 
the general effect that the flour milling 
industry is really superfluous, and that 
civilization could get along quite as well, 
if not better, without it. The millers 
themselves appear singularly unmoved 
by these repeated hints, seeming to rely 
confidently on the experience of the 
human race during the past three or 
four thousand years; but The North- 
western Miller, acutely aware that the 
milling industry, whatever its value to 
humanity, is of considerable importance 
to its own continued existence, is unable 
to contemplate these insidious attacks 
without a convulsive shudder of appre- 
hension, 

For example, the Literary Digest, al- 
ways a storehouse of the optimistically 
miraculous, in its issue of May 12 pre- 
sented a suggestion borrowed from a 
Paris paper, Le Correspondent, which 
is so simple, so compelling, so human, 
so intimate and so graphic that one can 
scarcely understand how any miller, 
after reading it, could fail to hurry to 
the nearest drug store, purchase a hun- 
dred pounds of dynamite, put it in the 
basement of his mill, set fire to the fuse, 
and retire to the humble but contented 
practice of domestic milling with a 
kitchen colander and a water bottle. 

It is in hopes of acquainting its readers 
with the details of this new and revo- 
lutionary process, in order that they may 
dispose of their worthless milling prop- 
erties betimes and become adepts in the 
operation of the kitchen-sink flour mill, 
that The Northwestern Miller reprints 
herewith the full story of the epoch 
making discovery, as translated for the 
Literary Digest from the Paris news- 
paper. 

The process consists essentially of 
first moistening the grain so as to 
soften it, but in practice there are 
three stages in the operation. The 
first of these is washing with plenti- 
ful quantities of running water, thus 
freeing the grain entirely from dust, 
mold, and other impurities much 
more thoroughly than by the dry 
cleansing commonly employed in 
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mills. After washing, the wheat is 
soaked in pure warm water (drink- 
temperature of 

centigrade, — in 


ing water at a 
thirty-five degrees 
which one per cent of sea salt has 
been This maceration 
continues for fifteen to twenty-four 
hours, according to the hardness of 
the grain. At the end of this time 
the latter has absorbed an amount 
of water equal to sixty-five or sev- 
enty per cent of its original weight. 

The grain is now ready for the 
third stage of the operation, which 
consists in passing it through an ap- 
paratus devised by M. Navarre. This 
mechanism adopts a principle simi- 
lar to that of the mechanical col- 
anders employed by modern canning 
companies in making preserves or 
jams, in order to separate the pulp 
of the fruit from the skins, tips and 
seeds, 

It consists of a horizontal separa- 
tor, pierced with small holes like an 
ordinary kitchen colander and lined 
inside with fine meshed wire cloth. 
Inside this are revolving cylinders 
alternating with movable strips of 
iron. ‘The humidified grain is fed 
into the machine by a funnel at one 
side and is pressed between the sieve 
and the cylinders and thus crushed 
against the wire cloth. The pulp 
thus produced passes through the 
drum and is scraped off by a sta- 
tionary knife, falling into a vessel 
beneath the while the 
bran which is carried forward by the 
strips of iron 


dissolved. 


mechanism, 


cylinders and the 

drops into another receptacle. 

To the pulp or paste thus ob- 
tained, yeast is added and it is 
worked up into dough in the usual 
manner. It is allowed to rise for 
about a half hour and is then baked 
precisely like bread made from ordi- 
nary flour, The bran obtained is 
made up into cakes for fodder while 
still damp, or else dried in an oven 
and employed in the same manner as 
bran obtained from the milling of 
grain. 

It is stated on good authority that 
the bread thus produced is of excel- 
lent flavor and keeps quite as well 
as bread made from flour. A sav- 
ing of about twenty per cent of the 
grain is achieved, since by the usual 
method one hundred pounds of 
wheat (bolted at seventy-five to 
eighty per cent) yields only seventy 
pounds of flour from which ninety- 
four pounds of bread are produced, 
while by the Pointe-Navarre process 
one hundred pounds of wheat pro- 
duce from one hundred and ten to 
one hundred and twenty pounds of 
bread. 

One of the most notable features 
of this new method is the enormous 
saving likewise in time and in stor- 
age facilities, since by the installa- 
tion of these simple and inexpensive 
machines grain in the sack can be 
transformed into bread within twen- 
ty-four hours. Moreover, the bread 
produced by this process is far more 
nourishing and likewise more easily 
digested than bread made from 
white flour. 

Here is the whole problem of the 
world’s bread supply solved, with enor- 
mous profit to the redoubtable M. Na- 
His is the intellect which has so 
combined a tin colander, a sieve and 


varre, 


sundry “movable strips of iron” as to 
render the flour mill obsolete, and his 











too, doubtless, will be the mighty for- 
tune which will result from the world’s 
adoption of his method. From the back- 
yard wheat patch, cultivated where now 
grow the inefficient peony and incon- 
clusive radish, the grain will be brought 
into the kitchen by little Johnny and 
put into M. Navarre’s sublimated ice 
freezer. Johnny will turn the 
crank for twenty-four hours, or what- 
ever the scheduled time is, and the “pulp 
or paste” will be rescued from the 
“vessel.” ‘Then Mother will put it in the 
oven, and that evening Father and 
Mother and little Johnny and Sister 
Agatha will all eat it—maybe. And then 
Father will say things that will shock 
Mother, and will telephone for the doc- 
tor. 

M. Navarre is doubtless a great man, 
and the trademark which appears on his 
engine of destruction is probably that 
very same “helmet of Navarre” about 
which the late Mr. Macaulay wrote a 
very nice poem. He would have done 
quite as well, however, if he had gone 
out in his back yard and picked up two 
stones, and rubbed his wet wheat be- 
tween them. His method is essentially 
that used by the slaves in King Tut- 
ankhamen’s palace, with which the world 
has been familiar for several thousand 
years, But it is possible that the “helmet 
of Navarre” looks better on a kitchen 
colander than it does on a slab of stone. 


cream 


A MILLING SCHOOL 

At the Federation meeting last April, 
President Roos made the suggestion that 
the Federation ought to co-operate with 
and encourage the operative millers’ as- 
sociation, and that it should build up 
some institution where men could obtain 
a practical knowledge of milling. The 
importance of this suggestion was made 
doubly clear by the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers at Chi- 
cago a few days ago. This organiza- 
tion has actually carried on, through reg- 
ular bulletins, by correspondence and 
through the papers read at its meet- 
ings, a school of practical milling, but 
there has inevitably been little co-ordi- 
nation between the instruction ‘there 
given and the needs of the milling in- 
dustry as a whole. 

At present there are special courses 
dealing with flour milling in Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, and in state edu- 
cational institutions in Pennsylvania and 
Kansas. At the time when the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking was likewise 
housed at Dunwoody, it looked as if a 
joint school of milling and baking, with 
the physical equipment of Dunwoody 
Institute, of the University of Minne- 
sota and of the Minnesota state experi- 
mental mill all available for its students, 
might be a real possibility. The removal 
of the American Institute of Baking to 
Chicago put an end to this hope, and 
despite the unchallenged position of 
Minneapolis as the world’s foremost flour 
milling city, there are undeniable ob- 
jections to having a national milling 
school situated in a region dependent 
almost exclusively upon one type of 
wheat. 

Just-now milling education in Amer- 
ica is carried’ on almost exclusively by 
rule of thumb. Outside of such general 
information as may be obtained through 
university or technical school courses in 
chemistry and in applied mechanics, the 
only way in which any man can learn 
to be a practical miller is to go into 
some particular mill and learn its meth- 
ods at first hand. The trouble with this 
system is that it definitely obstructs the 
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interchange of ideas. Each mill regards 
its milling methods as peculiarly its own; 
the man who learns them discovers what 
is being done in that particular mill, but 
unless he changes employers at least half 
a dozen times—a process which is prac- 
tically sure to result in his being re- 
garded with suspicion,—he cannot ob- 
tain any general notion of the compara- 
tive merits of different milling methods. 
In other words, he is denied the funda- 
mental advantage of education, which is 
the ability to generalize from the ob- 
servation of specific facts. 

In the long run, it is the mill owners 
far more than the operatives who are 
bound to suffer by this restriction of 
technical education. Head millers and 
second millers die, like other mortals, 
and their places must be filled; far too 
often the only available candidates are 
what might be called one-mill or two- 
mill men. They are intimately acquaint- 
ed with the work done in one or two 
mills, but there has been nothing in their 
training to broaden them so as to make 
them receptive of new ideas. At a pe- 
riod when, in most other industries, the 
chief emphasis is being placed on ini- 
tiative, breadth of vision and soundness 
of theoretical background, the milling 
industry is heading in exactly the other 
direction. 

Mill owners and executives in general 
have not heretofore shown much enthusi- 
asm regarding the establishment of a 
milling school, largely because they have 
failed to understand its function. A 
milling school will not turn out compe- 
tent head millers, any more than a school 
of journalism can supply editors for 
metropolitan daily newspapers. The 
graduate of a law school does not forth- 
with become a successful corporation 
lawyer, nor does the medical graduate 
at once step into a large practice. Every 
business or profession needs its period 
of practical hard work at the bottom 
of the ladder; the vital question is 
whether or not this preliminary work 
shall be based on a broad general under- 
standing of the problems and methods 
involved. 

The true function of a school of mill- 
ing should be, not to train men as pros- 
pective head millers for specific mills— 
the mills can do that work very much 
better themselves,—but to give them a 
general conception of flour milling as a 
science and as an art. The student 
should learn what is done, and why, and 
how, in mills grinding spring wheat, hard 
winter wheat, soft wheat, durum wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, corn; in mills located 
in all parts of the United States, in 
Canada, in Argentina, in Great Britain, 
on the continent of Europe; he should 
learn what kinds of flour the bakers 
want, and why they want them; he 
should learn enough of chemistry to be 
able to hold his own in discussions with 
the cereal chemists, and enough of ap- 
plied mechanics to be able to meet the 
machinery makers on their own ground. 

With such a basis, a man could go 
into a flour mill and study its operation 
with his eyes open. No mill and no 
milling method are perfect and incapable 
of improvement, and the only safe and 
sure way to betterment is through the 
collective experience of the industry, at 
home and abroad. Such collective expe- 
rience. will never be really available to 
American millers until there is a real 
school of milling, supported by all sec- 
tions of the industry. 

The initial cost of establishing such a 
school need not be great; there are many 
things which could be taught by compe- 





tent instructors without elaborate equip- 
ment, and demonstrated practically in 
existing commercial flour mills. The one 
absolute essential is that such a school 
should be genuinely national. It should 
be supported and directed by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and the special 
board in charge of it should fairly rep- 
resent every section of the industry. The 
Association of Operative Millers and the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists should likewise have a considerable 
hand in shaping its policies, and above 
all in the selection of instructors. 

It might be possible, and certainly it 
would be advantageous, to establish and 
endow such a milling school in counnec- 
tion with some university or tech»ical 
training institution, preferably one en- 
tirely free from political control, and 
national rather than local in its scope. 
There are a number of famous technical 
schools which might consider the or rani- 
zation of a special course in pra tical 
flour milling in conjunction with ‘heir 
regular work in chemistry, physic: and 
mechanics, allowing this course to ¢ \unt, 
like any other, for their degrees. 

The details of such a plan, or o: any 
programme looking toward the  -tab- 
lishment of a national school of ‘lour 
milling, would necessarily have to be 
worked out very carefully before «ction 
could be taken. The essential poiis to 
be récognized at the outset are: that 
the establishment of such a school \ ould 
be to the immense advantage of the mill 
owners themselves, because in tine it 
would build up a new and far more effi- 
cient type of operative miller; that no 
such school can be of real service unless 
it is genuinely national in character, and 
free from even the suspicion of sectional 
or self-interested control, and that the 
Millers’ National Federation is the one 
organization in the country whicl is 
really in a position to inaugurate the 
work and carry it through successfully. 

It would be a great pity if Mr. Roos’s 
admirable suggestion were to be permit- 
ted to pass unheeded. The Federation 
will have another meeting in October; 
it might well consider now the aclvisa- 
bility of appointing a special committee 
with instructions to report at that reet- 
ing on the possibility of establishing 
such a school as the president of the 
organization has recommended. 


GOOD SERVICE 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
once again demonstrated its readiness to 
be of service to the Canadian milling in- 
dustry, and its ability to provide stitis- 
tical and other material of real valuc, by 
issuing a special pamphlet devote! to 
the history and development of Canaidian 
flour milling up to and including the \ear 
1921. This pamphlet has all the ad- 
vantages which result from official com- 
pilation, and it puts in compact and 
easily available form a mass of exc:ed- 
ingly valuable information. 

The first section of the work is his- 
torical, tracing the growth of Cana: ‘ian 
flour milling from the earliest Fr nch 
settlements to the present time. The »ec- 


ond section gives a detailed statisiical | 
summary of the Canadian flour milling in- | 


dustry in 1920 and 1921, while the t!.ird 
gives a list of the flour and grist mills in 
Canada, with their estimated capacities. 
The whole pamphlet consists of ly 
forty-two pages, but it represents a «|: fi- 
nite service rendered by a government 
department to a great industry, and as 
such sets an admirable example for ‘he 
United States Department of Comme'ce 
to consider. ; 
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Flour buying has been conspicuous by 
its absence during the past week. The 
break in wheat, followed by a decline 
in four prices amounting to 10@25c per 
pbl, brought out a moderate amount of 
inquiry, but very little actual buying. 
New crop business is surprisingly scarce 
as yet. Flour buyers can hardly expect 
wheat to go much lower, but many of 
them apparently feel that an upward 
reaction in millfeed later in the sum- 
mer may be reflected in lower prices for 
four. In any event, flour stocks at 
present seem to be adequate, and while 
there is the usual amount of small lot 
buying, that is about the limit to active 
flour business just now. 

The course of prices for he 2 patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Me 19 .ccecuve $6.75 6.25 $6.15 
Bama 12 .ccvcese 6.85 6.30 6.25 
Beme & ws ccseses 6.70 6.20 6.25 
June! . e 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 ..ccccees 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 ....cee. 7.15 6.55 6.55 
arch 1... cece 7.10 6.40 6.60 
POD. 1 ow cccccee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Be, 2 vcevecee 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec, 1 ...seeeve 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov, 1 ...seeee. 7.35 6.70 6.40 
GO 1 iw cscscces 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. | ....+4-- 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Bee, 1 occcweves 8.00 6.45 5.90 
Meee} wccesgece 8.05 7.05 6.35 
TUNE 1 ..ceercee 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 11, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on_ first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

fe 19 .cccicse $5.30 $5.00 $5.10 
Wee 12 cc eeves 5.35 5.05 5.15 
FUME DB .nccccves 5.30 5.00 5.15 
dae 1 ow ccceee 5.50 5.15 5.30 
By 1 ccccveses 5.70 5.45 5.55 
UB ers 5.55 5.25 6.40 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Be 3 cccevbtese 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Ze 8 coscdeaess 5.75 5.30 5.30 
ome 2 cosesses ° 5.65 5.20 5.15 
mm 1 .eynaeae ° 5.55 5.35 5.25 
me ) ccweeehes 5.25 4.90 4.75 
me, 2 cesttaee 5.30 4.70 4.40 
me & wodeades ° 5.75 4.90 4.65 
My 2 occcneees 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 1 ....... ee 6.20 5.95 5.15 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

- The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
June 10-16 ....% - 386 48 43 
mene 8D. 4 venice . & 51 46 
May 27-June 2... 389 47 40 
May average..... 44 64 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 19 
was $26.80 per ton, which compares with 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





Fame Besvesvcoce $31.80 Nov. 1 ........ $28.40 
Mey © .ccccvee $64.76: Oot. 2 wccccces 24.70 
April 1 ...ces - 34.15 Sept.1........ 21.00 
March 1 SO.Te GE. E cccccces 20.40 
Wem 2 .- 32.70 July 1 ...-+eee 20.35 
Jan. 3 .cccrsee S115 Junel ......-. 24.76 
Dec, 1 ........ 28.96 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Record high point. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET 


Attendance of 500 at Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing in Bedford Springs—State Of- 
ficials Among Speakers 





Beprorp Sprines, Pa., June 19.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—More than 500 persons 
are in attendance at the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association at Bedford Springs. 
The convention ‘went on record today as 
favoring a change in the bylaws to pro- 
vide for the election of duly accredited 
representatives to the American Bakers’ 
Association. 

Owing to the convention being in ses- 
sion, it was impossible to send a dele- 
gate to the national wheat conference 
at Chicago. A telegram was sent, in 
which the hearty sympathy of the bak- 
ers with the wheat growers and millers 
was expressed, 

The big feature of today’s business 
session was the attendance of five mem- 
bers of the state administration, all of 
whom addressed the convention on vital 
topics. One of the speakers was Dr. 
Royal Meeker, secretary of labor and 
industry, who stated that the baking 
trade was one of the oldest in the world 
and was hoary with age when the pyra- 
mids were built. He assured the bak- 
ers that his department would welcome 
the co-operation of the men who make 
bread and cakes in Pennsylvania. G. A. 
Stuart, the wheat expert of the state 
department of agriculture, made a brief 
address in which he extolled the merits 
of the celebrated 44 Pennsylvania wheat. 
He urged a more free use of Pennsyl- 
vania grown and milled flour by the 
bakers. 

At the opening session, Julius Fleisch- 
mann, of the Fleischmann Co,, Albert 
Klopfer, editor of the Bakers Weekly, 
and George P. Reuter, vice president 
of the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, 
were made honorary members on recom- 
mendation of the executive committee. 
The convention stood with bowed heads 
for a moment in memory of the late A. 
W. Bauman, of Somerset, and Lewis G. 
Stritzinger, of Norristown, both active 
members of the association. 

C. C. Larus. 


* a 


Beprorp Sprines, Pa., June 19.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The secretary’s report 
showed more active members than as- 
sociate, with the treasurer reporting as- 
sets of $3,800. 

There are many aspirants for places 
on the executive board, with two candi- 
datés in the field for president and vice 
president. All offices are being contested. 

Julius Fleischmann came through from 
New York in a private car with a party 
of friends, while George P. Reuter, vice 
president of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
brought through his usual convention 
party in three special Pullman cars from 
New York and other northern points. 

Several Pennsylvania resorts are bid- 
ding for the next convention, with com- 
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petition keen and much campaigning be- 
ing done by representatives. 

Sixty per cent of the allied tradesmen 
attending represent mills, with a goodly 
number of mill officials and sales man- 
agers present. 

Bakers are showing considerable in- 
terest in the growing crops, and are 
eager to obtain accurate information on 
market conditions. 

Prominent bakers attending said flour 
for the past three years was sold at 
the lowest point on the crop in June, 
and are of the opinion that this will 
prove no exception this year. 

Mill representatives and brokers re- 
port selling considerable new crop flour, 
with some of them in a_ position to 
make attractive prices. A survey of 
the bakers present showed the majority 
of them to have their requirements cov- 
ered until September. 

J. H. Woorrice. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miiler, June 20.) 










Nasnvitrte.—Flour trade continues al- 
most at a standstill so far as new business 
is concerned. Tone of market easier. 
Millfeed quiet. 


Corumsus.—Flour prices lower; de- 
mand very dull. One or two sales of new 
crop Kansas reported at 60c below old 
crop quotations. Feed dull and weak. 


Sr. Lovis.—Car lot sales of flour are 
very scarce. Large buyers not inclined 
to enter market on falling prices. Local 
jobbing trade reports fair volume of 
business. Millfeed very dull. 


Puitapetpuia.— Very little demand for 
flour, and market is weak. Transactions 
are mostly in secondhand stocks, which 
are available below mill limits. No bran 
offering in car lots on spot, and prices 
nominal. 


Boston.—r tour prices 10@l15c lower, 
with slow demand. Trade holding off 
and looking for a still lower range of 
values, Millfeed a shade firmer on wheat 
feeds, but slow in demand. Other feeds 
quiet and unchanged. 


BautrmorE.—Flour demand flattened 
out by reason of further decline in wheat. 
Big fellows apparently selling market 
down to buy new crop grain at own 
price, but are apt to strike a snag when 
ready to cover shorts. Feed unchanged 
and quiet. 

Burrato.—Best. patents declined an- 
other 10c today, the new prices ranging 
from $7.05 upwards. Other wheat flours 
shared in similar declines of 10¢ bbl. 
All feeds were fairly steady, as the re- 
sult of a demand which is better than 
the seasonal average. 

Mitwavkee.—Flour sales moderately 
active, prompt to 60-day shipment. All 
old crop prices unchanged to 10¢ lower, 
Monday’s break having been generally 
discounted in advance. Rye flour dull; 
prices nominal, unchanged basis. Mill- 
feed tending firmer. Bran has ad- 
vanced 50c ton. 

New Yorx.—On the break in wheat, 
-with the undermining of flour values, the 
market is extremely dull, and while wheat 
is declining buyers will probably not be 
interested. Mill quotations are held firm. 
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Spring clears are relatively firmer than 
other grades, though not in great demand. 
Export business is quiet. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

June 17 June 18 











Junei6é June9 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .239,985 228,200 245,955 236,925 
Gt. POG wcccecs 11,080 1,696 7 7,270 
Duluth-Superior 6,875 13,270 13,820 
Milwaukee .... 650 300 8,000 6,305 
TOON 520i cas 258,590 243,465 269,045 264,320 
Outside mills*..113,630 ...... 173,245 ...... 
Ag’ate spring .372,220 ...... 442,290 ...... 
Bt. LOUle wecces 35,100 33,700 25,000 24,000 
St. Louisf ..... 33,100 35,200 26,000 27,500 


Buffalo 97,885 103,155 146,550 113,570 





Rochester ..... 5,600 4,250 5,900 7,700 
CHIORMO siccese 2,000 23,000 27,500 21,000 
Kansas City... 93,480 92,280 89,400 64,500 
Kansas Cityt...226,610 240,655 274,110 232,000 
OMBRS .osesses 17,150 14,095 17,825 18,050 
St. Joseph, Mo 20,095 22,845 23,545 9,770 
Salina, Kan..... 23,900 17,835 29,065 ..... 
Wichita, Kan... 27,430 33,200 29,125 31,435 
BOGS sccccvece 18,800 27,900 17,400 17,700 
Toledof ....... 52,415 50,767 49,320 44,400 
Indianapolis 8,430 12,065 6,960 4,895 
Nashville** ... 85,640 ..... 89,660 88,970 
Pereeme, GRO. <cese sever 13,280 12,345 
Bamstde® .cccevees 19,025 10,080 28,150 13,685 
Tacoma ....... 10,215 9,840 11,265 31,800 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 17 June 18 


June 16 June 9 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 42 40 45 43 
| Pee 46 7 32 31 
Duluth-Superior .. 18 36 21 37 
Outside mills*.... 39 42 42 42 
Av. spring...... 36 31 42 41 
Milwaukee ....... 4 2 50 26 
ee RR eee 70 67 51 48 
St. TeOetayiccccices 43 46 34 36 
Re eee 58 62 88 67 
Rochester ........ 30 32 32 41 
CU. kc scccece 55 58 69 74 
Kansas City....... 70 69 78 57 
Kansas Cityt...... 44 46 56 52 
Omaha .coccccees 74 61 94 74 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 42 48 49 20 
Salina, Kan. ...... 52 38 63 oe 
Wichita, Kan. .... 42 51 45 80 
POIGO wccccsccess 39 58 36 37 
co) er 43 46 40 31 
Indianapolis ...... 37 53 30 21 
Nashville** ....... 46 3 48 44 
Portland, Ore. e es ee 23 25 
Beattie .cccccseses 36 19 44 26 
TacoMae@ ...cs.cees 18 17 20 56 
Totals ...cccecas 44 45 47 44 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 


but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group 
mills outside of Kansas, 
mills at Wichita, Salina, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


of southwestern 
but inclusive of 
Omaha and St. 
states mills, in- 


mills, in- 





PROTEST FLOUR RATE 


NasHviLtE, Tenn.—An examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was here June 15 to conduct a hearing 
of a case in which millers who use phos- 
phate in their flour are resisting hav- 
ing the rates on such flour made the 
same as on self-rising flour. Certain 
local rates apply on the self-rising flour, 
to which the protestants object. 


Joun LEIper. 
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Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 19. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .......'..+..e005 eae 
Spring standard patent ..........0e+seeetees 
Spring first clear ..... 


Hard winter short patent ........+...+.+.0+. 
Hard winter straight ............seeeeeeee . 
Hard winter first clear .........++++- eveeee . 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight . 
Soft winter first clear ..... sig oh ohne swnene ° 


Rye flour, white .......... ne ales ore S-ekene > 
Rye flour, standard ........6.+..+- avs aie pay 


FEED— 


_ 


MS Wee. os Cat so tveaceceees oP 
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Standard middlings (brown shorts)...... gus 
Regt middlings (gray shorts)....-..s.eeeeee 


OB covvcvccccccccccsecsecers 
Family patent 
Seattle .. ......$....@7.10 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.70 
*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





+Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


prompt delivery. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
4 cae sls e600 $6.25@ 6.80 $.....@..... $6.10@ 6.40 $6.70@ 7.25 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.50@ 7.00 $7.40@ 7.65 $6.50@ 6.80 $7.50@ 8.00 
@ woves 6.10@ 6.30 0408s Ov cscs 5.80@ 6.10 6.20@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.40 6.20@ 6.50 o 060 6M S's 08 e 
égew 5.00@ 5.40 Serre erie 5.00@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.75 cone Psccee 5.00@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.90 occc oD auccce ert leer 
7 a orn 5.50@ 5.80 6.30@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.45 6.30@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.15 6.10@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 
ote vacvie Tete Jae 4.80@ 5.10 5.85@ 6.25 5.70@ 5.95 5.85@ 6.25 0 soe Deccce 5.80@ 6.10 rita. Serre 
i ee jonahoeses 4.10@ 4.40 ao) et eee res Tae .@... ee , 
ere @ cvs me Ferre 5.50@ 5.90 eer Seis 5.90@ 6.15 6.0000 cope 6.50@ 7.40 5.90@ 6.10 7.25@ 7.55 
svlwaces a Pee 5.00@ 5.25 5.60@ 5.85 *4.90@ 5.15 *5.00@ 5.85 6.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.25 
oo Dewees errs Perr 4.15@ 4.50 0 ces oP ec ccce 6 sete e nt 5 6060 OP ccase 6.00@ 6.25 Te 4.75@ 5.00 
vo iis oo@.. oeae oe cces 4.10@ 4.50 4.10@ 4.35 c occ @ cccee 4.25@ 4.50 eure as eons rire Pree 
o Be ecoe «Dice. oD ccee wert Serre 3.60@ 3.90 re. ere ocse st @occce eteee acces. qeens WP cscs 
a oe 20.50 @21.00 oor ae Teer @ a cove ccs MD areee 27.00 @27.50 33.00@34.00 29.00@29.25 26.50 @ 27.50 Hevme Ml sccee 
6 6 OD 6 000 3% ite). eee) o6@iw.. 24.00@ 24.25 reves Fer 0 cee De wees esaete veeee oes» @29.25 ose oD codes Ar Peer 
oe Ge ce 0 00ce Da coee oo @.. 24.25@24.50 ovvee OG nessic 31.00 @ 32.00 34.00 @ 34.50 29.50@29.75 o ove-w'@ wsee's 29.00 @30.00 
vee Me os «eee» @24.00 we le sbhue.’ . cece @ 00s obese tne bev'e 32.00 @33.00 35.00 @ 36.00 34.00 @34.50 30.00 @ 31.00 33.00@35.00 
+5 Nae a> 29.00 @30.00 --@.. 30.00@30.50 re er 38.00 @39.00 39.00 @ 39.50 38.50@39.00 35.00 @ 36.00 pipse se Macnee 
coe Deccee 33.00 @34.00 srt bree. + ve0es @..... rr Pee 41.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 42.00 o eee» @41,00 37.00@38.00 g Gov oO onncs 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.00@5.60 (49's) $5.60@6.00 (49's) $6.50@7.00 $6.60 @6.95 $6.00 @6.70 
coe oD voes coo ec @oere 6.00 @6.95 6.95 @7.75 6.30@7.10 
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CEREAL PRODUCTION IN JUGO-SLAVIA 


By Louis G. MICHAEL 
Consulting Specialist, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The kingdom of Jugo-Slavia, officially 
known as the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, was created at the 
close of the World War by the union 
of the old kingdoms of Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro with several former Austro- 
Hungarian subject states and provinces, 
of which the most important are Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavo- 
nia and Slovenia. 

According to the census taken on Jan. 
1, 1921, Jugo-Slavia had a population of 
12,017,323, compared with a total of 12,- 
715,116 for the separate areas included 
in the present kingdom, as enumerated 
by the censuses of Austria, Hungary, 
Serbia and Montenegro in 1910. 

The area of Jugo-Slavia is 96,062 
square miles, or slightly less than that 
of the state of Oregon. Of this the pro- 
ductive area was 74,116 square miles, or 
47,434,154 acres. 

The cereal crops are wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats and corn. The acreage har- 
vested for each of these cereals is shown 
in the following table for 1920 and 1921, 
compared with the pre-war average: 








Pre-war 
average 1920 1921 
Wheat .... 4,005,071 3,559,695 3,699,248 
MFO 2 cscese 736,860 577,656 562,110 
Barley .... 1,056,503 926,450 909,723 
Oats occcce 1,363,513 1,028,737 1,002,989 
COMB cecece 4,820,177 4,485,698 4,646,239 
Totals ... 11,988,124 10,578,236 10,820,309 
Drop from 
pre-war 
VOTERS 2 cccscccece 1,409,888 1,167,815 


There has been a steady increase in 
the areas planted to corn since 1920, 
except in Slovenia, where it does not 
thrive particularly well, and in Monte- 
negro, where there has been a general 
slump in cereal cultivation. This in- 
crease is particularly noticeable in Croa- 
tia and Voivodina, the great wheat grow- 
ing districts. In 1922, a sharp increase 
in corn planting was to be expected to 
counterbalance the shortage of the fall 
seeding of wheat in 1921; nevertheless, 
there is an indication of permanency in 
this increase of corn area at the expense 
of the other cereals. 

In Croatia and Voivodina the large 
estates are being broken up and divided 
among the peasants, who are greatly in- 
creasing the numbers of their live stock, 
especially swine, thereby increasing the 
demand for corn for stock feeding. This 
seems to be the general tendency 
throughout the upper Danube basin, in- 
cluding Austria and Hungary. 


APPROXIMATE YIELDS FoR 1922 


The Jugo-Slavian department of agri- 
culture has released only the data con- 
cerning areas seeded, but from general 
information furnished by them, the fol- 
lowing unofficial estimate is made: 


Estm. Total 
produc- estm. 





tion yield 
Area Area per in thou- 
destroyed harvested acre sands of 

acres acres bus bus 
Wint. wheat. 103,000 3,453,000 13.5 46,600 
Sp’g wheat.. 8,000 184,000 9. 1,650 
Winter rye.. 8,500 393,000 13. 5,100 
Spring rye.. 3,500 83,500 9.5 800 
“Double rye” 3,000 108,500 11. 1,200 
Wint. barley 15,800 519,000 15. 7.750 
Sp’g barley.. 16,000 407,500 13. 5,300 
Gets .cescece 31,000 954,000 17. 16,200 
COPR .ccccees 271,000 4,786,500 12. 57,400 
Totals .... 459,800 10,889,000 142,000 


This cereal production is 22,000,000 
bus below that of 1921, and nearly 100,- 
000,000 below the pre-war average. 

Weather conditions in the upper Dan- 
ube basin were very unfavorable for 
cereal crops in 1922, even more so than 
in 1921, which was considered a bad year 
for agriculture. Western Croatia, Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina, Montenegro and Dal- 
matia suffered drouths that damaged 
spring sown cereals, especially corn. 

In 1921 the Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome reported the exportation of the 
five cereals from Jugo-Slavia at 480,561 
short tons (recalculating flour to grain 
by the factor 0.75). This year the cor- 


responding estimate is 165,345 tons. In 
view of the decreased production in 1922 
of 606,000 tons below the crop of 1921, 
it is questionable whether the people of 
Jugo-Slavia will allow their f 


and 





forage rations to be cut by exports to 
this extent. It is estimated that there 
will be enough grain to feed the human 
population. 

The present internal grain trade of 
Jugo-Slavia is somewhat artificial, due 
to the domination of former Hungarian 
and Austrian commercial influence in 
the district of Voivodina, the district 
having the greatest grain surplus. If the 
needs of the country’s own population 
were supplied in the same degree as be- 
fore the war, there would be large im- 
ports of grain and no exports. But 
these needs are not being supplied, be- 


. cause of difficulties of transport, lack of 


an internal distributing organization, 
and the superior organization in the sur- 
plus districts of the banks which con- 
centrate grain for expprt. They do this 
because they are already organized to do 
it. The trade is profitable and they know 
the credit standing of their buyers. 

However, all this must be and will 
be reorganized in time. This “forced 
export” will be decreased, and the ship- 
ments abroad will more nearly approx- 
imate the balance between the yearly 
production and the food and other re- 
quirements of the people. The annual 
exportation of grain from Jugo-Slavia 
will average 100,000 to 200,000 tons when 
conditions become settled. In good years 
it may rise to 300,000 or more, and in 
poor years it may fall to zero. 

On the whole, aside from the untoward 
conditions of drouth and early snow, 
Jugo-Slavia is recovering her normal 
agricultural status, and it will only be 
a very short time before the kingdom 
will be producing as much grain as in 
the years before the war. 


WHEAT AND RYE BALANCE 


The food requirements of the popula- 
tion of Jugo-Slavia differ greatly, ac- 
cording to locality and religion. In the 
old kingdom, the Serbs seldom eat wheat 
or rye bread except on holidays, their 
diet consisting almost exclusively of 
corn. In the north the Slovenes eat al- 
most no corn, their diet being mostly 
rye and wheat. The Austrian norm for 
wheat and rye food consumption was 
7.07 bus (191 kilograms) per capita per 
year. This norm was employed by the 
Austrian government before the war in 
calculating the food requirements of the 
Slovenes and the Dalmatians. The Hun- 
garian norm was 6.18 bus (167  kilo- 
grams) per capita per year. This norm 
was employed by the Hungarian gov- 
ernment in calculating the food require- 
ments of Croatia-Slavonia, and now ap- 
plies to all the territory ceded by Hun- 
gary to Jugo-Slavia. 

Based on Hungarian estimates, the 
per capita consumption of wheat and 
rye in Bosnia-Herzegovina was about 
2.80 bus (75 kilograms) per year, which 
may also be considered as the norm for 
south Serbia. For the old kingdom of 
Serbia it was 2.25 bus (61 kilograms). 
In Montenegro, based upon Hungarian 
data, the pre-war consumption of wheat 
and rye was about 4.07 bus (110 kilo- 
grams) per capita per year. 

Naturally, the war placed most of 
these peoples on very short rations, even 
to the point of starvation in some places. 
Therefore at the present time in cer- 
tain districts the people consume less 
than these pre-war norms, and still are 
better fed than during the time when 
the country was devastated by hostile 
forces. This is particularly true of the 
south, old Serbia, Macedonia, Monte- 
negro and the territory between. It also 
applies to certain of the deficit districts 
which, during the war, were cut off 
from their usual supplies of food, al- 
though not actually invaded, as, for ex- 
ample, Bosnia. 

The kingdom of Jugo-Slavia, organ- 
ized as it was out of part of the wreck- 
age of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and the little kingdom of Montenegro, 
around the nucleus of the old kingdom 
of Serbia, is not yet an economic unit. 
It has not yet been bound together by 
railroads and trade routes. Tt has no 


financial organizations strong enough to 
organize the internal trade in grain. 
Once Jugo-Slavia is unified economically 
as well as politically, it will not only be- 
come self-sustaining in its grain supply, 
but it will also have both a theoretical 
and a practical surplus for export. 





BRITISH MILLING CAPACITY 

The Barr Shipping Corporation, New 
York City, in a recent bulletin to ship- 
pers says: 

“According to the June 2 issue of the 
London Evening Standard, the 700 flour 
mills in Great Britain and Ireland, if 
worked to their full capacity, would 
make 7,000 sacks of flour per hour, or 
approximately 1,500 sacks per hour in 
excess of their eating capacity. Reli- 
ance on imported flour still further re- 
duces the demand on their mills. 

“In consequence of this excess of mill- 
ing capacity, the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers considered 
seven months ago a radical step. The 
proposition was that many of the mills 
now running should be purchased at a 
cost to represent £2,000,000, and then 
closed. The thought was, that by re- 
ducing the number of mills the resultant 
economies would be beneficial both to 
the trade and to the public. However, 
as a result of much opposition, the 
scheme has fallen through. 

“For some time past there has been 
intense competition among British mill- 
ers to secure full output, with the re- 
sult that a very large amount of flour 
has been sold at prices considerably be- 
low the cost of manufacture. Most mills 
have failed to make a profit on the past 
year’s trading. 

“In pre-war days, imports of flour 
were about 10 per cent of the total, but 
this figure went up to more than 20 
per cent during the war. Average im- 
ports at this time are a little over 10 
per cent. 

“The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers are again pushing their 
idea of seven months ago as they argue 
that should the idea materialize, the in- 
efficient mills will be closed down and 
the direct result will be an increase in 
profit for the remaining millers.” 





NORTHWESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 

Great Faris, Mont., June 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. G. Kirkpatrick, general 
superintendent of the Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co., and other grain men of this 
city, returned June 17 from Helena, 
where they attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association. Officers chosen were W. G. 
Kirkpatrick, president, John M. Powers, 
Helena, vice president, and A. J. Maley, 
Great Falls, treasurer. The officers and 
E. F.. Erwin, Dillon, John Gary, Boze- 
man, George Hayes, Denton, and G. E. 
Paulson, Cascade, constituted the board 
of directors, 





Joun A. Curry. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS’ PROGRAMME 

MitwavkeE, Wis.—Lacy Horton, of 
Appleton, Wis., secretary and treasurer 
of the Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has issued the official programme 
for the annual midsummer convention, 
which will be held June 26 and 27, at 
Stevens Point, Wis. Carl Haertel, presi- 
dent of the Jackson Milling Co., Stevens 
Point and Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has 
been appointed chairman of the general 
committee in charge of the convention. 

The first session will be called at 10:30 
a.m., Tuesday, when J. B. Welsby, mayor 
of Stevens Point, will welcome the mem- 
bers. The response will be by E. O. 
Wright, president of the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie. Routine business 
and reports of committees will follow, 
and suggestions received for topics for 
discussion at the afternoon session. The 
principal matter to come before this 
convention is expected to be the matter 
of promoting the wider use of rye flour 
and rye bread. Since the annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee in January, commit- 
tees have been at work formulating plans 
for securing better distribution of rye 
flour, and they will make reports at the 
Stevens Point session. 

At 2:30 p.m. there will be an open 
forum and question box for members 
only. In the meantime the visiting ladies 
will be given a motor tour of the city 
and environs, with a reception and cards 
at 4 p.m. In the evening at 6:30 there 
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will be a banquet in the new Hotel Whit- 
ing, the convention headquarters, fo|- 
lowed by a theater party at 8:30. 

There will be another business session 
Wednesday morning, but the day will 
be devoted mainly to entertainment. The 
entire party will drive to Waupaca, and 
have dinner at the Grand View Hotel 
at the Wisconsin Veterans’ Home. Later 
a boat ride will be given through the 
Chain o’ Lakes, numbering 22 distinct 
bodies of water connected by channels, 
Members of the association will go into 
business conference at the hotel upon 
arrival, 


L. E. Meyer. 





NEBRASKA MILLER VINDICATED 

Omana, Nes.—An outstanding feature 
of the verdict and judgment for $11,/74, 
rendered June 8 by a jury in disirict 
court in favor of plaintiff, in the ease 
of Nelson B. Updike against the U jion 
Fire Insurance Co., was the vindici (ion 
of F. W. Melick, miller, of Heming rd, 
Neb. 

Mr. Melick’s mill and its conten‘. at 
Hemingford were completely destroyed 
by fire, July 14, 1920. In addition to 
insurance on the building, four c¢o..a- 
nies carried total insurance of $1,500 
on wheat valued at more than $2 ',000, 
After an adjustment immediately fol- 
lowing the fire, three companies paid 
their losses on the contents. The l jion 
Fire Insurance Co. of Lincoln c.: ried 
a policy of $10,000 on the wheat, «hich 
policy had been assigned by Mr. \i: lick 
to Mr. Updike, requiring the latt:r to 
bring the action when the Union «om- 
pany refused to pay anything 01 its 


policy. 
The case attracted considerab!« at- 
tention because of efforts of the t nion 


company, through its various investi- 
gators, to reflect upon the character of 
Mr. Melick, After a sharply contested 
trial lasting three and a half days, dur- 
ing which the insurance company called 
skilled investigators and attorneys into 
the case, the jury promptly returned a 
verdict for the full amount of the policy, 
with interest. 
Leien Lesiir. 





IRISH DUTY ON FLOUR ADVOCATED 


Lonvon, Enc., May 30.—At a meeting 
of the Rotary Club in Dublin recently, 
a member of one of the leading milling 
and baking firms advocated a duty of 
3s per 280 lbs on all flour imported into 


the Irish Free State. He stated that 
during the past two years huge quanti- 
ties of flour accumulated in America had 
been dumped into Ireland, thereby oust- 
ing the home milled product, of which 
the consumption was formerly 80 per 
cent. 

The opportunity for this alleged “dump- 
ing” came, apparently, with the tempo- 
— government control of the mills, 
and imported flour was certainly used 
very extensively during the recent strike 
of mill operatives throughout Ireland, 
when it filled a breach that would oth- 
erwise have proved very serious to the 
community. 

The argument put forward in support 
of the imposition of a duty was that 
every ton of Irish milled flour used by 
Irish bakers and retaflers meant 24s 
in the pocket of the worker directly 
concerned, against a miserable 1s 6d for 
carting the imported flour from the «ock 
to the consumer. 

An interesting discussion followec on 
the question, and strong disapproval was 
expressed to a protection policy hy a 
representative of the Irish ministry of 
industry and commerce, who pointed out 
that Irish mill operatives receive a s:ale 
of wages 33 per cent higher than the 
English workers. 

It is true that a fair quantity of 
American flour has been sold in the /rish 
markets, but the bulk of the trade !\as 
been done by Canadian and En-!ish 
mills, and if there has been any dum)ing 
the English mills are far more likely to 
have been the culprits than the Ameri- 
can. However, be this as it may, te 
Irish market is still open to free and 
fair competition, and it is scarcely likely 
that a duty will be seriously consider 4. 

C. F. G. Rarxes 





China is the world’s largest producct 
of rice, tea, silk, soy beans, and gran 
sorghums. She also ranks high in tie 
production of wheat, possibly next to 
the United States. 
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June 20, 1923 
BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Little Damage to Wheat by Floods in the 
Southwest—Frequent Rainfall in 
Northwestern States 


MinneEapouis, Minn.—Frequent rains 
during the week have helped the grow- 
ing crop in Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Montana. The condition throughout 
these three states is very favorable. 
Rains are also reported from a few sta- 
tions in North Dakota, but a good soak- 
ing is badly needed there. The surface 
soil is said to be getting very dry, al- 
though it is believed there is still a fair 
reserve of subsoil moisture. The crop 
over the entire Northwest is well ad- 
yanced and looks good. 

Wiyniweea, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press has issued its second crop report 
for 1923, which is claimed to be the 
most generally satisfactory report pub- 
lished during the past 19 years. No 
such general supply of moisture has 
been received in the West since 1915, 
and at extremely few points is any de- 
sire «xpressed for more rain. At almost 
every point, correspondents comment on 
exce'lently rooted crops, and strong, 
healt'y color of growing wheat. Sur- 
prisingly little damage was done by 
floods and cloudbursts, of which the crop 
alarmists made so much. The heavy 
rains have held cutworms and _ grass- 
hoppers in check, and in those districts 
where the latter are numerous, govern- 
ment workers have the situation well 
under control. Reports indicate there is 
little. if any, change in acreage sown to 
oats .nd barley. Acreages under fod- 
der crops show large increase. Flax- 
seed acreage is surprisingly small, in 
view of the attractive prices which pre- 
vail, and the world shortage of this 
seed. The explanation lies in the fact 
that seed was hard to obtain and high 
in price. Winter rye is reported as be- 
ing patchy, Height of growing wheat 
in Manitoba averages approximately six 
to eight inches, in Saskatchewan five, 
and in Alberta about eight to ten. 


Great Faris, Mont., June 19.—(Spe- 
cial ‘Telegram)—Practically all of the 
Montana wheat belt was soaked Satur- 
day night and Sunday, June 16-17, by a 
steady downpour resulting in more than 
an inch of precipitation. June rainfall 
this year now exceeds the June total of 
last year. Except for grasshopper dan- 
ger the wheat prospect would be very 
good, and it is believed here that the pest 
is not as threatening as reported. Ac- 
cording to the June estimate of the fed- 
eral and state co-operative crop report- 
ing service, Montana this year should 
harvest 46,487,000 bus wheat. This esti- 
mate is approximately 250,000 bus 
greater than the revised June estimate 
for the crop of 1922. The winter wheat 
crop is put down as 5,439,000 bus, though 
the condition of winter wheat on June 1 
was but 76 per cent of normal, com- 
pared to 80, the average June 1 condi- 
tion for the last 10 years, and 88, the 
showing of June 1 last year. The spring 
wheat estimate forecasts a yield of a 
little more than 41,000,000 bus from 
2,713,000 acres. There was an unex- 
pected increase in acreage seeded to 
spring wheat in many localities. Condi- 
tion of spring wheat is recorded as 89 
of normal on June 1, compared to 94 
last year and 90 for the 10-year aver- 
age June 1 condition. The —- seed- 

to durum wheat is about half of the 
average, being 51% per cent of the total 
spring wheat acreage, compared to 1114 
a year ago. Montana farmers have 
given up hope of realizing from the 
durum wheat crop, and except in the 
northeastern corner of the state there is 
but little of it to be found. 


Searriz, Wasu.—Prospects in the Pa- 
cific Northwest continue very high for 
4 heavy crop of both spring and winter 
Wheat. Even hot winds would do much 
less damage than usual, on account of 

large amount of moisture in the soil 
and, barring a wet harvest, a large yield 
appears assured. Estimates for Wash- 

on, Oregon and northern Idaho vary 
from 75,000,000 to 85,000,000 bus. 


Ocpen, Uran.—Warmer weather, with 
t precipitation over the middle and 
northern portions of the state, has been 
favorable to grain. Sugar beets are 
thriving since the rain in northern Utah 
and southern Idaho. Arid grain is in 
800d condition, excepting in certain sec- 





tions of the southern part of the state, 
where a rain would be highly beneficial. 
Sugar beet acreage in northern Utah and 
southern Idaho has been increased about 
one third, 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician, Springfield, Ill, says 
in his report of June 16: “The past 
two weeks have been generally favor- 
able to plant growth. There have been 
some rain interruptions, but farm work 
has made fairly good progress over the 
state. Rainfall has been quite well dis- 
tributed during most of the period, and 
the weather has been cool, with the ex- 
ception of some warm days at the close 
of the period. Moisture deficiency has 
been relieved in the north. Small grain 
outlook has been either maintained or 
improved quite generally. Winter wheat 
ranges from ripening in some southern 
sections to filling in the north. It has 
headed short in northern sections, but 
the prospect is above average in most 
of the central and west central sections. 
Many stands are thin in eastern and 
northern counties. Damage from _ in- 
sects and disease is not extensive to 
date. Spring wheat was sown late on 
a considerably reduced acreage, and is 
backward in growth. Barley was also 
planted late and, while backward, its 
condition has been improved by recent 
rains. Hay prospects are short. 


MitwauKker, Wis.—The condition of 
winter wheat in Wisconsin as of June 1 
was 76 per cent of normal, according 
to the latest crop bulletin issued by the 
state department of agriculture. The 
crop is backward, due to poor growing 
weather during the spring and the lack 
of moisture. Production is estimated at 
7 per cent less than last year. Spring 
wheat production is reported at 30 per 
cent less than in 1922, and the forecast 
on rye is 6,142,000 bus, or 14 per cent 
less than last year. The weekly crop 
report says small grains generally are 
in fair to good condition, but the stand 
is rather thin. Winter wheat is heading 
out. Due to the late spring, spring 
wheat acreage is about 30 per cent below 
last year, but winter wheat acreage is 
slightly higher. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Working north- 
ward from Texas and Oklahoma, cutting 
of the new wheat crop will start June 
18 in southeastern Kansas. Despite the 
recent heavy rains, farmers around 
Wichita and Parsons say that the grain 
must be cut within 10 days if it is to be 
saved. Wheat in the section around 
Newton is beginning to ripen, but will 
not be ready to harvest for another 
week. Around Hutchinson, the new crop 
will be ready about June 25, 

The local labor supply has been suffi- 
cient to care for harvesting so far, but 
when it is in full swing, which will be 
within the next week or 10 days, 50,000 
men will be needed in the four large 
wheat states of the Southwest, according 
to the United States Labor Bureau. 
Wages will probably be $4@5 per day, 
with board. 

The floods which have swept over Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma the past week, caus- 
ing millions of dollars of damage to 
property, are not believed to have in- 
jured the wheat, except for the compara- 
tively small acreage in the flooded low- 
lands. To offset this, the southwestern 
part of the state was benefited by the 
needed heavy rainfall. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Crop_ conditions 
are from 10 to 30 days late in Missouri, 
according to the state crop reporting 
service. The wheat prospect is for 44,- 
417,000 bus, 5,800,000 more than were 
harvested last year. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—A 10 per cent 
decrease, bringing the figure to 73 per 
cent, was made in Oklahoma winter 
wheat crop conditions between May 1 
and June 1, according to the state hoard 
of agriculture. This indicates a pro- 
duction on approximately 3,397,000 acres 
of 41,661,000 bus, or an average of 12.3 
bus per acre. Excessive rains and flood 
damage were responsible principally for 
the deterioration. ~ 

A condition of 70 on June 1 in Texas 
is reported. The average yield in that 
state is estimated at 11 bus, and the 
total production at 18,240,000. The crop 
in the north and west center has done 
well, considering the untoward early sea- 
son, the report says. It is fair in the 


central counties, but in the northwest 
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there are many sections where it has 
done very poorly. 

Totevo, Oxnio.—Growing crops have 
made good progress under favorable 
conditions. Wheat is headed out, some 
fields are turning, and cutting will prob- 
ably take place at the usual time, in 
southern Ohio within two weeks and in 
this section by July 4. The Ohio de- 
partment of agriculture reports that 
wheat fields in northern, northeastern 
and parts of southern Ohio show the 
best condition. The plant seems to be 
healthy in all parts of the state, with 
low conditions in western and central 
Ohio, due to winter killing. 


Evansvittet, Inp.—With nearly four 
inches of rainfall in southern Indiana, 
western Kentucky and southern Illinois 
since June 1, lowlands have been again 
submerged and prospective crops prac- 
tically wiped out. Much wheat has been 
battered down, and this presents a new 
problem in harvesting to the farmer. 
Hundreds of acres of corn land not yet 
planted are too wet for cultivation, and 
it is a question if farmers will attempt 
to work in this ground this year. Much 
corn that had been planted has rotted 
in the ground. Corn in the uplands has 
not benefited by the continuous rains. 
county agents say. Over against this 
is the fact that wheat that is standing 
up is ripening fast, and will be ready 
for harvest in the next few days, though 
two weeks late because of cool nights. 
Farm help is scarce, and the farm bu- 
reaus have appealed to the Chamber of 
Commerce in Evansville to aid them in 
the crisis. J. S. Johnson, secretary of 
the chamber, will ask manufacturers to 
give their employees a day off with pay 
to aid the farmers, who in turn promise 
the workers three square meals, country 
style. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INv.—Wheat has made 
satisfactory progress, and will be ready 
to cut in some southern sections in a 
week or 10 days. It is heading in the 
extreme north. Some reports continue 
of smut in the southwest and of chinch 
bugs in the west-central sections. Oats 
are heading in the south. 


NasHvitte, TeEnn.—The week ending 
June 16 was favorable for growing 
wheat in Tennessee and Kentucky. Har- 
vesting is reported as beginning in some 
parts of Tennessee. It will be 10 days 
to two weeks later than last year, on 
account of rains and cool weather, and 
threshing is not expected to get under 
way until the first week in July. Un- 
favorable weather may cause further 
delay. 

Rocnester, N. Y.—Spring grain, as 
well as corn, is far below average con- 
dition for this time of year, due to con- 
tinued cool weather. While seasonable 
temperature would still go far to help 
crops catch up, they cannot be much 
longer delayed without materially de- 
creasing production. Owing to the late 
spring there was some shift from oats 
to barley. 





MILL COMPETITION IN EUROPE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John C. Koster, 
European sales manager Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, has returned to Kan- 
sas City after spending three months 
investigating flour conditions abroad. 
He visited most of the importing coun- 
tries of Europe on his trip. 

Mr. Koster said on his return that 
the principal retarding factor, in so far 
as flour business was concerned, was the 
keen competition between the mills lo- 
cated in European countries. Milling 
capacity was overbuilt during the war, 
and a price cutting war since deflation 
started threatens to put many of the 
mills out of business. In the meantime, 
however, the low prices are demoraliz- 
ing to the import trade. Lower prices 
on Canadian and Australian flours than 
on those from the southwestern United 
States prevail in English markets, but 
this competition is not so severe in Hol- 
land. Canadian brands are also better 
established in England. 

“If the pre-war confidence is restored 
to the trade in Holland and Germany, I 
expect a revival of export business in 
flour from this country,” Mr. Koster 
said. “If present conditions continue, 
it will also continue to be a decided 
struggle to develop the flour business 
there. 

“Intense hatred for France and Bel- 
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gium is apparent in Germany, and the 
feeling is returned by the former coun- 
tries. Laborers and merchants in Ger- 
many can regulate their income some- 
what with the fluctuation in marks, and 
are more prosperous than the middle 
classes. Many individuals in Germany 
are wealthy, with large bank deposits 
and investments in other countries. 
France knows this, and it is her reason 
for demanding full payment of repara- 
tions. 

“German citizens fully expect assist- 
ance from the United Statés, not in 
money or credit, but in arbitration of 
their difficulties by the ‘brains’ of Amer- 
ica and England.” R. E. Srerrine. 





TRADERS FEED AND GRAIN CO. 

It is announced that the Traders Feed 
& Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated to succeed the Traders & 
Producers Supply Co., 731 Chamber of 
Commerce, Buffalo, effective June 1. 
The capitalization is $25,000, fully paid 
in. M. C. Burns is president, M. A. 
Donner vice president, and B. B. Held 
secretary-treasurer. 





GRAIN INSPECTOR FOR SUPERIOR 
Mitwavukee, Wis.—Appointment of a 
federal grain supervisor at Superior, 
Wis., independent of the office now 
maintained in Duluth to serve both ports, 
is made definite by a letter received by 
United States Senator Irvine L. Len- 
root of Superior from Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Henry C. Wallace. It is un- 
derstood that the office will be estab- 
lished prior to the heavy fall movement 
of grain. The office will be situated in 
the federal building at Superior. 
L, E. Meyer. 





MOVE TO PREVENT CAR SHORTAGE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The recurrent 
problem of car shortage, coming every 
year at the harvest season to the detri- 
ment of the milling and grain trades, 
will probably be less acute this year than 
for a long period, according to railroad 
officials, who met with various millers 
and grain dealers at Topeka, June 11. 

Reports indicated that Kansas rail- 
roads would have 15,000 cars stored in 
the state by the time the wheat move- 
ment begins. Last year there were no 
empty cars in the state. The usual 
movement of wheat is around 20,000 cars 
in July. Last year the movement 
amounted to 17,000 cars, and the short- 
age was becoming acute. While the rail- 
road men do not predict a total elimi- 
nation of the problem this year, they 
say it will be less serious, and will not 
occur at least until late in the season. 
Eastern roads are said to be moving 
empty cars into western territory at the 
rate of about 1,000 daily. 

The optimism of the railroads is not 
shared fully by millers and grain deal- 
ers, however. They point out that unless 
a steady stream of empties comes from 
the East, the supply of cars now in 
sight will not last more than three weeks 
after the heavy wheat movement begins. 

R. E, Srerurne. 





BAKERY BOYCOTT THREATENED 
BattimoreE, Mp., June 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—The bread committee of the 
Baltimore Housewives’ League, accord- 
ing to Mrs. E, Palmo Dowell, chairman, 
is preparing a report recommendin 
that the league boycott bakers’ Seeal 
unless the price is reduced to conform 

to the present cost of raw materials. 
Mrs. Dowell, it is said, claims that 
leading local bakers are still demanding 
12c for a 12-oz loaf, as against 5c for 
a 16-oz loaf in 1914. She thinks the de- 
cline in wheat and flour warrants a de- 
cided reduction in the price of bread, 
regardless of high labor and overhead 
charges, and hopes to have her com- 
mittee’s report adopted by the league at 
its next meeting and to enlist the aid of 
President Harding, the governor of 
Maryland and the mayor of Baltimore. 
The report proposes the substitution 
of vegetables and fruit for bread, and 
opposes a threatened advance in the 
price of ice cream. The league is al- 
ready battling hard against prices of 

sugar and coal. 

he league appears to have overlooked 
the fact that some of the chain stores 
and smaller bakeries have been selling 
a good 5c loaf of bread for some time, 
though possibly not a full pound loaf. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 
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Conference at Chicago in Interest of Farmer Recommends Organization to 
Study Problem of Stabilizing Prices on Basis of American 
Production and Consumption 


Cuicaco, Itu., June 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—In response to a joint call is- 
sued by the governors of seven states, 
two United States senators and leaders 
of agricultural organizations, about 500 
delegates, consisting of farmers, flour 
millers, bakers, macaroni manufacturers, 
bankers, railroad men, and representa- 
tives of other allied industries, were 
present at the opening session today of 
the national wheat conference held at 
the Sherman Hotel. One of the out- 
standing features of the meeting was 
the adoption of a resolution reading as 
follows: 

“We recommend that a wheat council 
of the United States be organized at 
once in which all interests shall be rep- 
resented. This council shall make a 
thorough scientific study of the economic 
problem of the wheat farmer, and en- 
list the co-ordinated effort of all inter- 
ests to give publicity in every way to 
its findings and to develop and apply 
approved methods by which an equilib- 
rium between domestic production and 
consumption can be established and the 
price stabilized on the basis of an Amer- 
ican price level. This is to insure an 
American standard of living and create 
a domestic market for our entire wheat 
crop. Such a council is necessary in 
order that we may co-ordinate all in- 
telligent efforts to increase the consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat products; that 
we may glorify the commodity in its 
essential goodness, healthfulness and 
economies, that we may recognize the 
part wheat plays as the great vehicle 
of the other farm products, such as 
meat, lard, poultry, dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables, sugar and cotton, and 
especially that we may obtain prices for 
the American wheat farmer justifying 
the standards of American living to 
which he has been accustomed and is 
rightly entitled.” 

The committee appointed to report on 
the wheat council of the United States 
is composed of John Dyer, farmer, Indi- 
ana; J. W. Coverdale, farmer, Iowa; 
James F. Bell, flour miller, Minnesota; 
Samuel Gompers, labor leader, Wash- 
ington, D. C; George Peek, agricultural 
implements, Illinois; Ralph Budd, rail- 
road official, St. Paul; W. C. Lansdon, 
farmer, Kansas; R. L. Corby, baker, 
Washington, D. C; Julian Livingston, 
baker, Chicago; J. A. Buchanon, farmer, 
North Dakota. The committee went into 
executive session immediately, and is ex- 
pected to make a report on preliminary 
organization of the wheat council be- 
fore the close of the present conference. 

Governor J. A. O. Preus, of Minne- 
sota, officially opened the convention this 
morning, and there was an_ invocation 
by the Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Evanston, Ill. The appointment of a 
committee on organization of conference 
followed. John Dyer, Indiana American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, American Bakers’ Association, 
and’ E. S. Simpson, International Har- 
vester Co., were named. 

William A. Murphy, director depart- 
ment of trade and commerce of Illinois, 
on behalf of Governor Len Small, then 
made a short address of welcome. 

Governor. Preus, in his opening ad- 
dress, said in part: “Failure to bring 
relief to the farmer from his present 
situation will have a serious effect upon 
every other industry and upon the con- 
suming public. Permanent prosperity of 
the whole nation depends upon condi- 
tions being satisfactory in the fields and 
farms that support the nation’s life. It 
is our surplus wheat that makes foreign 
price fixing possible. If we can control 
our surplus, that in time will solve the 
problem of price. It is not a market 
for our wheat that we require. Mar- 
kets already exist. What we need is a 
market that is profitable and which will 
compensate our American farmer, per- 
mitting him to live the standard Ameri- 
can life. If a farmer is to live accord- 
ing to American standards, he should 
receive approximately the same wages 
for the number of hours which he works 
on the farm as the laboring man re- 


ceives in the city. The farmers of Can- 
ada, Australia and the Argentine ex- 
port wheat from countries where the 
price of land is lower, taxes are lower, 
price of labor is lower and standards of 
living are different. How, then, shall 
the wheat surplus be removed? Is it 
within our e@ontrol? That is the ques- 
tion this conference should seriously con- 
sider in order to find an answer. 

“Increased consumption of wheat pos- 
sesses possibilities of accomplishment 
which can be and must be developed 
at once by uniting in a co-ordinated 
effort all these elements and interests 
which deal in or are dependent in any 
way upon wheat and the other products 
of the farm which accompany it into 
consumption. 

“T unqualifiedly stand for the princi- 
ples of co-operative marketing. I be- 
lieve that under sound conditions in a 
business organization they can be ap- 
plied with success, The American wheat 
farmer has always been a balance wheel 
of sane influence in this country. Our 
presence here is evidence that things are 
wrong with the wheat farmer. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

The organization committee reported 
and recommended Congressman Sydney 
Anderson, of Minnesota, for permanent 
chairman, and C, H. Bowles, Lynchburg, 
Va., of the National Farmers’ Union, 
as permanent secretary. These were 
elected. Later, George A. Fox, of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, was 
made secretary, as Mr. Cowles could not 
serve. 

Mr. Anderson, in a short talk, said 
that the situation with respect to agri- 
culture could be stated in a single sen- 
tence. The farmer today sold in a cheap 
market and bought in a dear one. He 
could neither reduce his cost of pro- 
duction to a point where he could make 
a profit on present prices, nor did he 
seem able to get a price which would 
enable him to make a profit upon his 
present costs of production. 

“We cannot look for relief to an ac- 
celerated and increased foreign market,” 
said Mr. Anderson. “The problem re- 
duces itself to one of establishing an 
equilibrium between domestic production 
and consumption. This is largely a mat- 
ter of better organization of farm pro- 
duction with farmers themselves. We 
have not organized production with ref- 
erence to its nearness to market, nor 
with a view of producing a standard 
commodity. It is axiomatic as a mat- 
ter of economics that it costs more to 
sell a large number of varieties than it 
does a small number, and to sell at long 
distances than at short distances, and 
to sell an unstandardized commodity 
than a standardized one. The problem 
of this conference is to set up an en- 
gine through which we may secure neces- 
sary organization and co-operation of 
production and markets, in order that 
production and the market may bear a 
better relation to each other.” 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
said that the farmer had been deflated 
from a percentage of 238 down to 94 
in a year and a half. 

“We have not asked for any special 
favors for farmers,” he said. “The man 
who attempts to stir up class animosity 
is not a good American. The new legis- 
lation enacted by Congress is in no sense 
class legislation. .We must keep in mind 
that agriculture is truly a basic industry, 
the foundation of our whole commercial 
structure. The number of people en- 
gaged in farming is 80 per cent greater 
than in 1870, but the volume of crop 
production in 1920 was 256 per cent 
greater, 

“Our system of distribution is the 
most expensive and inefficient of any 
country on earth. When the consumer 
buys a dollar’s worth of products of 
the farm, according to government sta- 
tistics, less than 30c of the consumer’s 
dollar reaches the farmer.” 

Senator Capper mentioned the May 
squeeze last year, and made the state- 
ment that four of five men of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade made over $2,000,- 


000 more than all of the farmers of 
Kansas made off that crop. 

Following this speech, John R. Mauff, 
executive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, said that he desired, 
“in the name of the Board of Trade, an 
honorable body of men, bankers, trans- 
portation managers, men in Canada, men 
in Europe, and men of high standing in 
practically every city of the United 
States, to enter an absolute denial of the 
allegations so loosely thrown at the con- 
ference by Senator Capper. 

Other speakers this afternoon were 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of Standard Uni- 
versity, who gave a long and thorough 
address on the European situation as 
affecting demands for wheat; O. E. 
Bradfute, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Mrs. Wil- 
bur E. Fribley, of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

On the resolutions committee are D. 
A. Wallace, Minnesota, chairman; Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor, California; Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, Kansas; O. E. Bradfute, 
Ohio; T. C. Atkinson, Washington, D. 
C; C. S. Barrett, Georgia; Fred B. 
Wells, Minnesota; John N. Hagen, North 
Dakota; George C. Lambert, Minnesota; 
John V. Truax, Ohio; Mrs. Wilbur Frib- 
ley, Illinois; George C. Jewett, Minne- 
sota; John Trombell, Kansas; J. B. 
Rothwell, Boston, Mass; M. B. Odaffer, 
Ohio; Dr. H. E. Barnard, Illinois; Alex- 
ander Taggart, Indiana; A. C. Johnson, 
Illinois; H. J. Hersheimer, Wisconsin. 

A complimentary dinner will be given 
tonight, at which E. F. Edson White, 
president of Armour & Co., Chicago, 
John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, 
Charles H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Alexander 
Taggart, president of the Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, and B. A. Eck- 
hart, president of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, will speak, 

S. O. Werner. 


Wheat Conference Proposals 

“I believe the remedy lies in eating 
more wheat, by raising less of it and 
by merchandising more of it,” Governor 
Preus said. “We cannot regulate it by 
government price fixing. The course 
will result in additional planting and 
will defeat itself. 

“But we can grow less of it by sub- 
stituting other crops by greater diver- 
sification. I believe in diversified farm- 
ing and its extension. But this attempt 
on the problem is not enough. The 
170,000,000 bus of surplus cannot be 
eliminated year after year by a substi- 
tution on that land which can be put 
into crops of other grains. There still 
remains the areas particularly designed 
by nature and circumstances to be used 
for wheat. 

“There is the possibility of increased 
consumption, and I believe this to be 
very real. In the war period the Ameri- 
can nation marvelously reduced its con- 
sumption at the call of the government. 
Why cannot it increase it now when the 
American farmer is faced with a crisis? 
Wheat is the same life giving staple it 
always was. The nation by a little ef- 
fort can make great inroads into the 
surplus. 

“The surplus must be attacked direct- 
ly as the center of the problem. There 
can be no settlement until the problem 
is controlled within the borders of the 
country. Wheat is now controlled by 
the markets abroad. Our wheat pro- 
duced at a comparative high price must 
come in competition with cheap labor 
on cheap lands. 

“That we eat comparatively little per 
capita of wheat products is an estab- 
lished fact. The statistics give Belgium 
a consumption per person of 8.3 bus a 
year, France 7.3, Canada 9.9, and the 
United States 5.3. If our people ate 
as much per year there would be no sur- 
plus and the American farmer would 
have his problem solved.” 

Alexander Leege, president of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co., said he did 
not agree with the popular theory that 
the farmers’ difficulties all were due to 
the war. 

“It is my conviction that the Ameri- 
can farmer never had his share of 
America’s prosperity,” he said. ‘The 
total farm wealth reported by the statis- 
ticians’ reports was chiefly enhanced 
value of farm lands. When we analyze 
the returns on an operating basis—that 
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is to say the proceeds received by the 
farmer for the products of his farm, we 
find that even in our prosperous periois 
the returns report a very low rate of 
compensation for the efforts put forth 
by him and his family. 

“The compensation of the farmer js 
hopelessly out of line with that of men 
in virtually every other line of occupa- 
tion. The position of the wheat farmer 
is perhaps the most difficult of any group 
of Americans. To my mind, the most 
constructive movement under way at thie 
present time for the relief of the fari.er 
is the development of co-operative n 
keting.” 

O. M. Bradfute, president of ‘he 
American Farm Bureau Federation, s: id 
he believed farm organizations ¢!d 
join with others in advancing the price 
of wheat, and to this end effective 
tion worth while to the farmer coulc |e 
taken. Not necessarily must this be «on- 
fined to a campaign for eating 1) \re 
wheat products, but a wider variety of 
palatable wheat dishes evolved, he sa 


“If we did nothing more than |) ing 
consumption back to a pre-war f\ ire 
we would be doing a practicable |} to 
help the wheat farmer,” he deci. ed. 
“IT believe that greater education © \ld 


be given farmers in the use of w eat 
as live stock feed. There is some « iti- 
ment that wheat is a sacred thing If 
it is, it ceases to be so when it ets 
below a certain point, a price lower jan 
the relative price of corn and me: I 
have fed wheat often on my farm. \n- 
other help to the situation is ar iuc- 
tion of production of wheat. Thi. re- 
duction should be in a substitutio. of 
other crops for wheat. Finally, ¢  op- 
erative marketing would be a real \elp 
to the situation. A better average «rice 
could be had by effective, successfu. co- 
operative marketing.” 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Quiet Continues—Kansas Flours Consi:jered 
Too Dear as Compared With Manitol... 
—Demand for Australians 











Lonvon, Ena., June 19.—(Special (a- 
ble)—The market continues quiet. (a- 
nadian export patents are quoted ai 33s 
@35s Gd ($5.35@5.75 per bbl), June- 
July shipment... Kansas exports are of- 
fered at 34s ($5.50 per bbl), and clears 
at 32s 9d ($5.30 per bbl), July sea- 
board, but buyers consider Kansas flours 
too dear compared with Manitobas, \us- 
tralian flours, near at hand, are offered 
at 34s, and are in fair demand owing to 
scarcity. For shipment, Australian 
flours are offered at 33s. Home milled 
straight run is 37s 6d, delivered to !uk- 


ers, 
C. F. G. Raikes. 





RESULT OF CANADIAN INQUIR) 
Toronto, Ont.—Speaking in the House 
of Commons on June 15, Hon. James 
A. Robb, minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, stated that on investigation the 
Canadian government had found that 
the charges made last year in London 
to the effect that Canadian wiieat 
shipped through United States ports in 
bond and under Canadian certificates was 
being adulterated applied only to one 
port. He did not name the guilty »ort, 
but went on to say that New York had 
given little trouble and there was no 

real complaint against that port. 
A. H. Bam 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat acreage and crop of the 
United States in 1923, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture on the bas) of 
condition June 1, compared with the al 
estimates for previous years (000’s omit! |): 


AREA, ACRES 





1923 1922 1921 20 

Minnesota 1,628 1,850 2,279 00 
N. Dakota..... 7,953 8,740 9,500 16 
S. Dakota..... 2,748 2,893 2,770 30 
Montana ...... 2,713 2,713 2,290 77 
Washington .. 1,060 1,000 1,000 4 
United States 18,503 19,503 20,282 21, 27 


PRODUCTION, BUS 


1923 1922 1921 1.20 
Minnesota .. 20,057 25,345 21,650 2 0 
N. Dakota... 82,107 123,234 80,750 80, '4 
S. Dakota..... 30,008 38,188 24,930 25 9 
Montana ...... 41,048 39,881 27,480 23, .0 
Washington ... 17,066 9,200 15,000 17, ‘9 





United States 236,039 275,887 214,589 222,' 9 





The wheat crop of Algeria for ths 
year promises record yields. 
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THE SUNDAY RUN 


The head of an important group of 
Minnesota mills, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, is taking a keen interest in 
the proposition of mills refraining from 
ing on Sundays on the new crop. 


oper 
Every year it is customary for Minne- 
apol., and some of the larger interior 


mills, to run seven days a week for the 
first three or four months of each crop 
year. The result usually is that the 


trad: becomes overstocked, and the pe-- 


riod of activity is followed by dullness 
and siscouragingly low prices. It is be- 
lieve’ that if Sunday running was cut 
out ntirely it would relieve the situa- 
tion very materially. 

The gentleman referred to above has 
discussed the subject with other millers, 
and \e says that they all feel that the 
experiment is worth trying. As he de- 
scribes it, “it is the top of the load that 
breal.s the camel’s back, The top of 
the load, so far as the milling business 
is concerned, is the Sunday run. If mill- 
ers yenerally would refrain from oper- 
ating on Sundays, it would take several 
million barrels of flour off the market at 
a tine when supplies are plentiful and 
would spread the output more evenly 
over the crop year. Not only would it 
result in stabilizing prices, but it would 
give more steady employment to mill 
operators, If for no other reason than 
this, the proposition should appeal to 
millowners.” 


THE WEEK'S MILLING 


Flour prices at Minneapolis are 25@ 
30¢ bbl lower than on June 12, being 
now at about low point for the crop. 
The weakness has not as yet proved a 
stimulant to inquiry. The trade is show- 
ing absolutely no interest, and sales are 
at a very low ebb. Millers generally 
say that never before have they experi- 
enced such a _ discouraging situation. 
Prices obtainable are not only perilously 
close to the cost of production, but 
buyers are demanding all kinds of con- 
cessions as to terms of payment, ete. 
It was reported several times during 
the week that flour sold in New York at 
prices that would barely cover cost. The 
trade is enveloped in a cloud of pessi- 
mism, and millers do not look for any 
improvement during the remainder of 
this crop year. 

Some mills experienced a little im- 
provement in shipping directions last 
week, The only encouraging feature at 
Present is the strength in millfeeds. 

Clears are in good request and rather 
scarce, 

Top family patents are quoted at 
$6.25@6,80, standard patent $6.10@6.30, 
Second patent $5.90@6.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.60@5.80, first clear 
%@5.40, and second clear $3.25@4, in 
140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

DURUM 
_ Durum millers report an improvement 
in shipping directions; macaroni manu- 
acturers are ordering out old bookings 
More freely than are bread bakers. Six 
Minneapolis and interior Minnesota mills 
last week made 11,820 bbls of durum 
ce. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 

80@5.90 bbl, durum patent $5.20@ 
545, and durum clear $3.70@3.80, in 
Jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

A feature of the millfeed market is 
the abnormal spread between bran and 
standard middlings. A year ago at this 
time it was $2 ton, while today it is $5 





$5.50. Standard middlings are unusually 
scarce and in brisk demand. 

Feed prices are 50c@$1 ton higher for 
the week, The big mills are practically 
out of the market for 30-day shipment, 
except for mixed cars with flour. More 
activity has been noted in millfeeds 
within the past week than for several 
months. All classes of buyers are in 
the market for quick and near-by ship- 
ment. 

Heavy feeds are still in good request. 
Southeastern buyers are inquiring for 
flour middlings for shipment during the 
next three months, Supplies of these 
are abnormally light for this season of 
the year, and jobbers are urging their 
trade to satisfy their future require- 
ments at this time, believing that this 
grade will be practically unobtainable 
later. The trade is inclined to the belief 
that the low point on flour middlings 
and red dog has been touched for at 
least the next 60 days. 

Mill quotations are nominal. Bran is 
quoted at $20.50@21 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $24, flour middlings $29@30, red 
dog $33@34, and rye middlings $25, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Jobbers are quoting bran for quick 
shipment at $20@21 ton and for July- 
August at $20; standard middlings for 
prompt shipment at $25.50@26, and for 
July shipment at $24.50, Minneapolis 
basis. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.62; 
three-day, $4.617%; 60-day, $4.60. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.15. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation June 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co’s A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


B and Lincoln 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 10-16 ........561,100 239,985 42 
Previous week ..... 561,100 228,200 40 
Year ago ..........546,000 245,955 45 
Two years ago..... 546,000 236,925 43 
Three years ago... .546,000 337,900 61 
Four years ago..... 546,000 252,260 46 
Five years ago..... 546,000 269,275 50 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 

June 10-16 .. . +. 289,650 113,630 
Previous week ..... 344,100 141,770 41 
VORP GMO .cccvecese 418,590 173,245 41 
Two years ago..... 414,690 179,615 43 
Three years ago... .426,210 129,405 30 
Four years ago..... 419,310 182,455 43 
Five years ago.....322,350 130,435 41 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 
16, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis . 1,406 1,427 2,595 1,450 
Duluth ....... 716 711 732 592 
Totals - 2,122 2,138 3,327 2,042 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 16, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 








Minneapolis ..114,293 87,296 58,200 98,283 
Duluth ...... 56,763 43,281 39,362 17,445 
Totals ..... 171,056 130,577 97,562 115,728 
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Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on June 16, in ‘bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 12,049 4,053 1,271 4,943 
oo) ree 6,282 1,162 970 1,345 
WOO csccs 18,331 5,215 2,241 6,288 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


S. Mowat, feed buyer for the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., is in Minne- 
apolis, 

B. H. Wunder, New York flour bro- 
ker, is in Minneapolis calling on his 
mill connections. 

R. R. Purdy, of the Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Electric Mills, is in Minneapolis 
calling on feed buyers. 

Martin Luther, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., is calling on eastern 
macaroni manufacturers. 

C. A. Bunnell, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was in Minneapolis, June 15. 

The general offices of the International 
Milling Co, have been moved from New 
Prague, Minn., to the Flour Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis. 

G. C. Mariner, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and G. C. 
Minter, Illinois salesman for the com- 
pany, are visiting headquarters. 

H. H. Thayer, president Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., of Minneapolis, who has 
been critically ill with pneumonia, has 
passed the crisis and is convalescing. 

Donald C. Graham, sales manager of 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is attending the Pennsylvania 
bakers’ convention at Bedford Springs. 

C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Southern Minnesota Mills, left 
June 18 for Washington, in connection 
with traffic matters of interest to the 
members of his association. 

C. M. Stormes, of the Hawkeye Feed 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, and H. F. Bergman 
and E. Ebner, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Ine., Minneapolis, spent the week end 
bass fishing at a lake in northern Min- 
nesota, 

(Continued on page 1287.) 











Traffic Men at Alexandria Outing 








Left to right—R. N. Golden, assistant general freight agent M. & St. L., Minneapolis; Frank B. Townsend, vice 
president M. & St. L., Minneapolis; L. E. Kipp, tariff department M. & St. L., Minneapolis; Harry A. Feltus, traffic 


manager Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis; J. W. Hannum, general agent freight department M. & St. L., Kansas 
City; J. C. Glenn, general agent freight department M. & St. L., Minneapolis; L. H. Caswell, agent C. G. W., Min- 


neapolis; Charles L. Netherland, commercial agent Illinois Central, Minneapolis. 
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Mill conn on southwestern flour 
are unchanged, and the slight improve- 
ment reported in trade last week was 
lost. The current low level of the mar- 
ket brought scattered sales, but the total 
volume of new business was small. Buy- 
ers generally were not influenced by 
price, and seemed willing to stay out of 
the market until stocks were reduced. 
Rumors of sales of substantial quanti- 
ties of 95 per cent as low as $4.50, bulk, 
Kansas City, could not be confirmed, but 
there were undoubtedly offerings below 
the prices quoted, 

New crop flour, generally a subject of 
inquiry at this season, is not _— 
Millers cannot well discount present | 
tations for such sales, and buyers’ ideas 
are consequently out of line. The situa- 
tion is much different from most years, 
when wheat options at this time indi- 
cate a decline in values at the movement 
of the new wheat to market. Practically 
no sales of any consequence have been 
made in the Southwest. 

The struggle to obtain sufficient ship- 
ping instructions to keep mills operat- 
ing continued to meet with fair success. 
Production was about on a parity with 
the previous week, Kansas City mills 
running 70 per cent of capacity. One 
plant, which has been operating at two 
thirds capacity, started on full time the 
latter part of the week. To offset this, 
two other plants were closed down on 
June 16. At least one of them was ex- 
pected to start operations on June 18, 
however. The percentage of activity in 
Kansas City remains about 20 points 
higher than the five-year average, but 
is below that of the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Indications are that the carry-over of 
old bookings into the new crop year will 
be considerably larger than a year ago. 
A few mills report that they will have 
twice as many, while the average seems 
to be about 20@30 per cent larger. Only 
one company said that it would enter the 
new season with fewer orders on its 
books than last year. In some cases, it 
was said that buyers were ordering out 
flour a bit more freely because of a fear 
that the recent heavy rains in Kansas 
would damage the crop to a considerable 
extent. 

Export trade has experienced a rather 
moderate revival, with Holland and the 
West Indies as the principal buyers. 
Sales were confined mostly to clears, and 
were largely on a basis of about $4.40, 
jutes, Kansas City. A lot of 6,000 bbls 
was reported sold to Rotterdam at $4.65, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

Nominal quotations: hard _ winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6@6.35; 95 per cent, $5.50 
@5.85; straight, $5.35@5.50; first clear, 
$4.20@4.80; second clear, $3.85@4.15; 
low grade, $8@3.70. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
June 10-16 ....... 132,900 93,481 70 
Previous week ....132,900 92,281 69 
VORP .OBO sacecredes 114,900 89,400 77 
Two years ago ....112,800 64,500 57 
Fivesyear average 50 
Ten-year average 56 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 





St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
June 10-16 .......516,030 226,609 44 
Previous week ....518,430 240,657 46 
BOOP GOD cecteces 486,630 274,111 56 
Two years ago ....443,130 232,000 52 
Five-year average 50 
Ten-year average 56 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,090 bbls this week, 5,440 the pre- 
vious week, 6,276 a year ago and 9,096 
two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 55 slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SOMO BOBS cicvscecevacees 20,098 42 
Previous week .....ccr.cess 22,845 48 
-.. Sf eee Cer Teel 49 
PWS FORTS BHO oeccccsvece 9,770 20 


MILLFEED 


Bran was not in especially active de- 
mand, and prices dropped an additional 
50c per ton. Principal sales were to 
dealers who sold short for first half of 
June delivery. But little business was 
done for deferred delivery. All-June 
bran sold at a discount of 50c per ton 
from spot stocks. The market for July 
and August deliveries was erratic. July 
was generally held at $18.50@19, without 
sales of consequence. Bids for August 
were around $17@18, but practically no 
mills were offering bran at those prices. 
Most of them, in fact, were not making 
quotations for future deliveries. Shorts 
were scarce and in rather good demand. 
Prices were generally about unchanged 
from the previous week. Current quota- 
tions, spot, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $22@22.50; brown shorts, $26@ 
26.50; gray shorts, $27@28. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of floyr this week, as reported 
to the Northwestern Miller, by about 
85 mills of the Southwest, represented 
33 per cent of capacity, compared with 
32 per cent the previous week and 24 
per cent two weeks ago. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, via New Or- 
leans 5014c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 
521%c June seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
June seaboard, via New York 6lc; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 48%c June seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 47c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 48¥,c, via New York 
47c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,¢, 
via New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,c, via New York 65c. 


FARMING TRAIN A SUCCESS 


H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, has re- 
turned from an eight-day demonstration 
trip through the Kansas wheat belt, ac- 
companying the “Safer Farming Special” 
which was run through the co-operation 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association and the Santa Fe 
Railroad. 

A total of 13,628 farmers attended the 
various meetings. An entire car of the 
train was devoted to wheat and bread 
displays. Professor L. E. Call, of the 
agricultural college, and H. M. Bainer, 
were the principal speakers on the trip. 
Harry G. Randall, manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co, Kansas City, and 





chairman of the board of directors of 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association, was with the train a part of 
the time. 


PILLSBURY SALES FORCE MEETS 


Salesmen and representatives of the 
southern and western districts of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. met at Atchi- 
son, Kansas, where the southwestern 
plant of the company is located, June 
12 and 13, in the first annual meeting 
of the sales force. Business discussions 
were held in the Byram Hotel, where 
the visitors were guests of the mill at a 
luncheon. Following this, the salesmen 
were given opportunity to inspect Pills- 
bury’s new southwestern property. The 
following were present: E. R. Hasel- 
tine, western sales manager; M. Hutch- 
inson, general advertising manager; W. 
H. Lederman, southern general repre- 
sentative; L. R. Jewell, E. O. Olin, Ward 
Andrews, Ethel Harvey, F. H. Desen- 
dorf, G. W. Selders, J. Beasley, George 
Dodge, W. C. Peeler, V. E. Drennan, 
J. Sillen, A. Schick, R. Whitworth, F. 
R. Lewis, R. J. Andes, Elmer A, Olson, 
J. Edgar Strader, W. C. Chrisman, F. 
M. Fair, Mrs. Charlotte R. Jacobs, J. 
F, Skelton, Charles Jewett, C. E. Davies, 
C. B. Jack Fain, H. B. Ridling, and 
E. W. Aubuchan. 


NOTES 


Frank G. Clark, flour dealer, Chicago, 
was in Kansas City several days this 
week, 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, was in Chi- 
cago most of the week. 

L. B. Eller has been engaged to rep- 
resent the Rodney Milling Co. in Ohio 
territory, with headquarters in Colum- 
bus. 

Harvey L. Williamson, sales depart- 
ment, Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour: Mills 
Co.), has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip in West Virginia and Ohio. 

Guy M. Hamm, flour broker, Kansas 
City, is on a combined business and 
pleasure trip to various Minnesota 
points. He will be away from Kansas 
City about 10 days. 

Charles Strand, Strand Baking Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, and Monmouth, III., 
was in Kansas City this week with N. 
B. Hendee, Illinois representative, the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 

P. D. MeMillan, a member of the 
board of directors of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and head of 
the wheat department of that firm, spent 
part of this week in Kansas City. 

High water embargoes were placed on 
freight shipments on the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, when destined to points south of 
Wichita, or originating from _ those 
points, during the floods this week. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, will attend the 
Pennsylvania bakers’ convention at Bed- 
ford, Pa. June 18, 19 and 20. F. C. 
Kaths, Topeka, Kansas, president of the 
Larabee company, is also planning to be 
present. 

E. T. Sanders, formerly associated 
with the Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. 
Joseph, but for the past two years en- 
gaged in other business at St.. Louis, 
has been ame by the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills as representative in cen- 
tral and southern Kansas territory. 

Harvey J. Owens, sales manager, 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
left Kansas City this week for Chi- 
cago, travelling by motor. From Chi- 
cago he will go by train to Bedford, 
Pa., to attend the annual convention of 
the state bakers’ association. On his 
return trip he will motor to Wisconsin 
for a vacation. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Owens. 

Julian Scott, formerly of the Hipple 
Grain Co., is now associated with the 
Uhlmann Grain Co. in charge of grain 
merchandising. Mr. Scott was formerly 
connected with Mr. Uhlmann when the 
latter was manager of the Terminal Ele- 
vators. The Uhlmann Grain Co. now 
operates a new 1,000,000-bu elevator on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
in Rosedale, Kansas, 


A receiver has been appointed for the 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kansas City, 
of which firm Guy A. Moore, who met 
death under mysterious circumstances 
about a week ago, was vice president. 
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B. C. Moore, president Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was appointed 
by the court as receiver. He was not 


_ related to the deceased. The Uhlmann 


Grain Co., Kansas City, has taken over 
the branch house of the Moore-Lawless 
Grain Co. at Atchison, Kansas. 

Requests for the pamphlet, “Handling 
Wheat from Field to Market,” which 
was prepared by H. M. Bainer, director 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, and distributed by the Kansas 
City Clearing House Association, have 
been at the rate of 3,000 a day. ‘The 
first issue of 100,000 copies has been 
exhausted, and an additional 25,000 cop- 
ies will be required to fill the requests of 
banks, mills and county agents. Pro- 
fessor L. E. Call, of the Kansas Stite 
Agricultural College, says the booklet js 
the best ever prepared on the subject 

A joint meeting of the Iowa rej re- 
sentatives of the Kansas Flour }\\'\!s 
Co, and the sales force of the Benedict 
Flour & Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
flour jobbers, was held in Kansas ( ty 
the early part of this week. The Kar 
Flour Mills Co. entertained its visi‘urs 
with a dinner at the Kansas City Club 
the evening of June 11. The mill revre- 
sentatives present were E. A. Towley 
and Syl Winckler, and the Kansas ‘ ity 
sales force. The following were ticre 
from the Benedict Flour & Feed Co: J. 
V. Bass’, president, H. L. Hawk, H. L. 


Sill, W. E. Anderson, E. C. Acker:an 
and J. C. Munn. 
SALINA 


" Dullness features the flour trade ijiere. 
Most mills report shipping directions 
very slow; others state that they are ‘air. 
No export sales or demand are reported. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, 98's, cot- 
ton: short patent, $5.75@6.30; 95 per 
cent, $5.50@6.00; straight patent, $5.40 
@5.90. 

Demand for feed has slackened con- 
siderably following heavy rains and im- 
proved pasturage. Prices have declined 
slightly, feed in mixed cars, basis Kan- 
sas City, being quoted: bran, $1.15; mill- 
run, $1.30; gray shorts, $1.40. 

Due to heavy rains and_ resultant 
floods, very little wheat is moving in 
the country. The average price paid at 
country stations is 92c per bu. 

Grain inspections at the Salina sta- 
tion of the Kansas grain inspection de- 
partment for the week ending June 14: 
wheat, 59 cars; barley, 3; corn, 4. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
BUMD BBE sc cvicrcasccsceces 23,901 52 
Previots Week ..ccccsvcece 20,319 44 
WO GND 6s.0 8 66:06 00ees'e ces 29,227 68 


NOTES 


B. W. Hudnell, Independence, No. 
has taken a position in Salina with the 
Bossemeyer Grain Co. 

H. C, Vogtel, assistant sales manayer 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., !:as 
returned from a trip to Minnesota. 

O. J. Murphy, formerly with the E. I 
Rickell Grain Co., has gone to Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., where he will enter 
business. 


Jess B. Smith, general manager She |la- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., is on a trip 
to the East. He will visit the repre- 
sentatives and eastern connections of 
the company at Baltimore, New York, 
Boston and other points. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president «nd 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from Washi: :- 
ton where he attended the Shrine c- 
clave. After making a trip through -‘\e 
wheat fields surrounding Salina, m: y 
of which have been under water for ® 
week, Mr. Gottschick states that wi'! 
favorable weather he believes the da: 
5 A will be slight. 


arry G. Randall, manager Midlan:! 
oe Milling Co, Kansas City, 4'- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Salin‘ 
Board of Trade on June 12, setting fort’ 
the work being done and outlining th° 
future programme of the Southwester" 
Crop Improvement Association, Officer> 
were elected as follows: president, J. 
Lynch; vice president, J. S, Hargett; 
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directors, E. L. Rickell, Roy M. Faith, 
E. C. Wyatt, H. L. Robinson and C. M. 
Todd. 

Cc. S. Todd, veteran employee of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., died 
suddenly: of heart failure at his home 
here June 14. He had been with the 
company for 33 years, first at Decatur, 
Ill, then here, having come to Salina in 
1903. Officials of the company state that 
he was a most faithful and dependable 
worker, which is shown by the fact that 
in all the 33 years during which he had 
charge of the terminal house, there had 


never been a damaged bushel of wheat. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxisnoma Crry, Oxia.—Transporta- 
tion of every kind has been so seriously 
hindered by floods in Oklahoma that 


busin ss of every kind is at a virtual 
stand till, Seores of railroad, interurban 
and vehicle bridges in the valleys and 
along tributaries of all principal streams 
have been washed out or damaged. A 
few '»wns are completely isolated, even 
teleg’ ph and telephone wires being out 
of co umission. The damage to wheat, 
cotto.: and corn crops doubtless will run 
into ‘sillions of doliars. 


Se: -ral flour mills have suspended op- 


erati is entirely, some of them because 
shipr nts of wheat and corn could not 
be recived, others because of flood dam- 


age plants, and still others because 


there was no business to be had. A few 
mills ave called in their salesmen and 
will ) ake no attempt to get business 
until ransportation faciiities are again 
depe: ‘able. 


De ‘ers’ demands for flour and mill- 
feeds are slow. Country reports indi- 


cate {iat buyers are out of the market 
under current wheat and flour quota- 
tions, believing that lower price ‘evels 
are nearly certain. Practically all do- 
mestic business is on a spot delivery 
basis. Dealers’ stocks are said to be 


about an average for the season. Pros- 
pects for July and August domestic busi- 
ness ure believed to be bright. 


GUTHRIE MILL PLANS 


A co-operative association, tentativeiy 
formed at Guthrie, may make applica- 
tion for a loan from the state warehouse 
fund to purchase from the State Bank- 
ing Board the grain elevator of the 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation at 
Guthrie, according to H. O. Miller, state 
warehouse superintendent, who attended 
a meeting of those interested. The ele- 
vator plant has eight new concrete-steel 
tanks that cost over $50,000, and a ca- 
pacity of 200,000 bus. 

An appraised value of $223,000 was 
recently placed on the mill and elevator 
by agents of the state board of agricul- 
ture. Mr. Miller estimates.that the value 
of the elevator is about 50 per cent of 
that amount, The value of the mill, ex- 
clusive of engine and boilers, he says, is 
about $70,000. 

“I would not recommend that a co- 
operative association purchase the Gres- 
ham mill unless it saw an opportunity 
to lease it to a concern of experienced 
mill men,’ Mr. Miller said. “I am 
advised that the mill itself is clear of 
debt, except for the claim held by the 
state, and that a debt of $40,000 stands 
against the power plant.” 


NOTES 


D. \. Willbern, foreign sales manager 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. has gone to Mexico on a business 
tour. 

Charles U, Connellee, president of the 
Plansifter Milling Co., has returned with 
his family from a motor tour of west- 
ern ‘l'exas. 

A report from Justin, Texas, says that 
the first load of wheat threshed and sold 
in that community was bought by the 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co. at Gaines- 
Ville. It sealed 58 lbs and sold for $1 
per bu. 

E. R. Humphrey, assistant general 
manager of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., has returned from a visit 
‘o the company’s 17 elevators in western 
Oklahoma, all of which are being made 
Teady for operation when wheat begins 
to move. 

Flood waters that inundated the val- 
ley of the South Canadian River in 

lahoma City completely surrounded 
the plant of the Garrison Milling Co., 
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which was closed for several days. 
Water entered parts of the plant bui 
damage probably will be slight. 

Plans are being drawn for a terminal 
elevator at Enid to have a capacity of 
1,000,000 bus and to cost about $500,000, 
according to C. E. Munn, sales manager 
of the Southwest Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated. The association will ask that 
its securities to the amount of $250,000 
be purchased with money from the state 
warehouse fund. 

Governor J. C. Walton has appointed 
the following members of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League to represent the state at 
the Chicago wheat conference: Myron 
Humphrey, Chickasha; John Maney and 
Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno; Jona Ruth, 
Kingfisher; J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee; 
George G. Sohlberg and T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City, and John Kroutil, Yu- 
kon. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—Conditions surrounding 
the milling trade remain practically un- 
changed. Business continues extremely 
quiet, with most of the mills running 
only part time. The movement of wheat 
to this market has been very light, with 
enough good milling wheat coming in 
to supply the milling requirements. The 
dark hard winters are selling at a premi- 
um of 6@8c over the ordinary winters. 

There is a good demand for feeds. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling 
their products in car lots at the fol- 
lowing prices, f.o.b. Omaha: bran, im- 
mediate delivery, $24.75; brown shorts, 
$27; gray shorts, $29; middlings, $30; 
red dog, $33; alfalfa meal, choice $28.10, 
No. 1 $25.60, No. 2 $23.10; linseed meal, 
$41.60; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, 
$49; hominy feed, white or yellow, $30.60. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

SURO 10-16 2-csives 23,100 17,150 74 

Previous week 23,100 14,098 61 

BOOP GOO éoccccsece 18,900 17,826 94 

Two years ago ..... 24,000 18,051 74 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Plans for the expenditure of $225,000 
appropriated by Congress for the fiscal 
year 1924 to investigate possible recla- 
mation projects in western states have 
been made public by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The money will be used 
to examine into reclamation areas in all 
western states and‘ cover some 18 pro- 
posed projects. Along the Platte River 
in Nebraska are several projects involv- 
ing storage and diversion of the flood 
and seepage waters and aiso in some 
cases drainage works. On the Big Horn 
River, Wyoming, are numerous power 
sites which might be developed for irri- 
gation in their vicinity, the report states. 

Leich Les. 


WICHITA 

Flour trade did not improve during 
the week ending June 16. A few scat- 
tered orders were reported. Export 
business was quiet. Shipping directions 
came a little easier. 

Quotations, Kansas City basis, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $6.60; straight pat- 
ent, $6@6.10; first clear, $5; second 
clear, $4. 

Feed: bran, $1.20@1.25; mixed feed, 
$1.35; gray shorts, $1.40@1.50. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

June 10-16 ........ 64,620 27,429 42 

Previous week ..... 64,620 33,202 51 

YOar G80 ...cccceee 64,620 29,127 45 

Two years ago..... 39,42 31,437 80 
NOTES 


Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., left 
June 14 for a two weeks’ business trip 
through the East. * 

Dwight North, Red Star Milling Co., 
is on a two weeks’ motor trip through 
the southern states. 

Mr. and Mrs. L, R. Hurd have re- 
turned from a three months’ trip to 
Honolulu. Mr. Hurd is president of the 


Red Star Milling Co. 
W. H. Townsend, representative of the 


Wichita Flour Mills Co. in the West In- 
dies, with headquarters at Havana, is 
visiting the mill here. 

C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. and R. ; 
Bowdish, city salesman for the Kansas 
Milling Co., have returned from a trip 
with the Shriners through the East. 


Members of the Kansas Milling Co. 
have been rowing to and from the office 
in boats because of high water. Fiood 
waters near the milling plant were too 
deep for motor cars. The Red Star 
Milling Co. was in the center of a large 
lake, The mill served as a shelter for 
several hundred refugees when the wat- 
ers rose. Although the water was high 
near the Wichita Flour Mills Co., em- 
ployees were able to reach the office in 
motor cars, 


COLORADO 


The volume of flour trade in this ter- 
ritory continues small, and conditions 
are unchanged except for a 20c reduc- 
tion in the price asked for soft wheat 
flour. Buyers have shown a little more 
interest at present prices and a fair 
amount of business for immediate ship- 
ment has been done, but so far as book- 
ings for future shipment are concerned, 
whotesalers are not willing to take on 
new contracts, 

Colorado mills are amply supplied with 
good soft wheat to take care of demand 
until the new crop is available. 

Flour prices, f.o.b. Ohio River: best 
patent, $6.25@6.35; standard patent, 
$5.50@5.60; seif-rising flour. $6.50@6.60, 
—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. . 
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No change has taken place in the mill- 
feed market, with mills able to dispose 
of their entire output at $34 per ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $36 per ton, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. White bran 
is 10ec more per 100 lbs. 


GREAT TRIBUTE TO PASTEUR 

Food hygiene and the food industries 
occupy prominent places at the Hygienic 
Exposition commemorative of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Pasteur, opened June 1 at Strasbourg, 
France. . This gathering is probably the 
most important ever assembled in the 
history of Strasbourg, and will continue 
until the end of October, Consul William 
J. Pike, Strasbourg, informs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The selection of 
the city of Strasbourg for the celebra- 
tion of this notable occasion, interna- 
tional in extent and importance, is said 
to be due in a measure to the early con- 
nection of the great benefactor of man- 
kind with the University of Strasbourg, 
where he once attended as a student and 
later heid a professorship, but, still more 
pertinent, it being the place where he 
first achieved success, and was the be- 
ginning of a career which places his 
name as ranking among the foremost 
of leading men of the wor!d’s history. 
The opening day was celebrated by a 
ceremony in the course of which a monu- 
ment to Pasteur, erected on Piace de 
l'Universite, was unveiled in the presence 
of the family of the illustrious savant 
and of his most famous pupil, M. E. 
Roux, director of the Pasteur Institute. 
President Millerand opened the ceremon- 


1es, 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United 


States by 
1923, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the 


months from May 1, 1922, to April 30, 


Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 




















To— May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. Total 
Azores, Madeira .. 5 4 “> os “ es 8 1 oe 9° 6 24 
eae 3 1 3 4 6 5 4 3 5 1 2. i 35 
BPORMOOTE ccccccses 28 27 15 15 6 15 26 13 12 29 23 17 226 
Esthonia ......... 1 3 q 11 2 4 5 2 7 6 4 i9 
WUMGRE cccrcsceee 41 19 29 40 38 7 62 59 43 98 58 83 617 
TE 6404eeeuwss o* 1 6% 1 1 2 es . 1 3 1 11 
Germany ......... 136 50 14 42 63 155 143 142 70 58 50 82 1,005 
Gibraltar 1 1 ° 1 os 1 1 1 2 ee 1 9 
SON. 66a 60:0004 4% 4 5 1 1 op 10 44 64 71 9 50 23 282 
Sr er 3 ee o 3 8 18 2 7 1 1 1 1 45 
KIeeland, etc. ...... 1 1 1 2 es 1 6 
Jugo-Slavia, ete, - % om 06 1 e* es es 3 oe ee 2 6 
CN sown s <0069'< 16 2 2 1 3 9 3 7 os 51 108 85 237 
ae ee 3 5 7 1 7 2 4 4 2 5 2 2 43 
Netherlands ...... 48 36 67 97 55 106 112 120 76 64 60 67 908 
a SORT EEEEE 14 13 18 30° 25 20 37 24 oe 35 8 10 234 
Poland, Danzig ... 10 9 . oe 2 6 t 3 2 7 26 37 116 
Russia in Europe... .. 19 81 43 34 76 66 13 1 a3 333 
PON cca tecens 8 9 7 3 11 9 20 14 3 11 9 7 111 
Turkey in Europe. 214 124 44 48 53 73 73 81 43 25 4 9 791 
ip ere eee 7 95 as 2 16 1 ne 34 Ke 159 
United Kingdom .. 151 143 104 208 163 191 190 304 155 131 S4 136 1,960 
Other Europe ..... Sy ea ‘ ‘ 1 Ks 2 2 1 1 1 8 
COMAGR co sccccscce 3 4 1 6 8 8 4 7 1 5 6 62 
British Honduras, . 2 2 2 3 3 2 1 6 2 2 2 2 29 
Comte Rica. ....... 12 5 5 5 8 7 11 10 6 7 5 7 SS 
Guatemala ....... 9 12 6 10 13 13 10 7 7 8 9 11 115 
| ae 7 5 8 6 5 5 6 5 6 6 6 69 
Nicaragua ........ 3 5 2 4 1 2 5 4 8 5 i) 3 54 
PN adsewea eae 6 6 7 13 8 3 9 6 7 13 6 3 87 
es 6 4 4 7 5 6 7 12 14 9 6 10 90 
errr rrree 18 28 21 29 24 29 36 26 45 28 39 31 354 
SN. ed erocevaeece 80 90 67 90 86 93 93 116 86 $2 115 £2 1,080 
Pa Seer re 8 21 13 14 20 23 33 29 16 27 35 38 277 
pT eee 1 1 oe 2 2 2 1 1 > 2 1 13 
SRMBRIOE 05 6658005 11 12 12 19 15 11 10 11 12 11 13 14 151 
Trinidad and To- 

7 errr 1 2 3 1 be w4 2 ‘4 oe 1 2 13 
Other B. W. Indies 2 6 6 3 5 4 4 5 3 4 3 3 48 
Dominican Rep.,.. 10 9 6 8 6 8 10 15 7 9 6 7 100 
Dutch West Indies. 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 19 
French W. Indies.. 11 8 i 5 11 13 10 9 6 11 13 11 114 
Virgin Islands .... 3 3 2 3 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 30 
Other West Indies. 2 ° 2 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 2 1 5 5 1 3 4 1 ew 25 
BER 2 on cicccssce 26 32 44 45 44 16 44 34 27 58 61 31 462 
Venezuela ........ 5 8 9 10 9 6 8 10 3 6 5 4 83 
BRGTEVIB, cc cccsccees 1 1 6 6 4 10 10 1 4 1 1 9 57 
COLOMBIA ..cccesee 3 5 4 3 1 3 1 5 4 4 5 3 44 
Beuador ......0e. 11 11 6 4 7 8 11 6 6 6 6 9 91 
GOMORR 2 ccsscceces 6 3 2 1 5 7 2 5 1 8 4 44 
DE cece secivives 12 3 16 11 8 12 15 7 11 3 7 8 113 
Chile ° 5 ee 1 4 2 o% es 9 oe 10 2 33 
CE. 2S ecb wedeves 13 17 65 199 207 121 95 172 248 254 83 .1,469 
Hongkong ...... 7 3 54 102 130 101 93 47 73 52 133 27 812 
TOPGR i ccsccesces. 18 41 15 20 15 19 Re 14 1 27 34 57 261 
Kwantung ....... 26 20 38 56 64 51 16 13 5 41 39 37 406 
Philippine Islands. 23 35 27 24 33 59 37 54 49 49 49 439 
Greece in Asia .... 7 7 ‘ 2 ° 1 as . 18 
Russia in Asia .... 5 33 o* - 38 
Far Eastern Rep... ° oe o* ee . 2 2 4 
Palestine and Syria 4 5 2 3 7 2 9 9 10 s 3 3 65 
British W. Africa. 6 6 5 8 7 6 10 7 9 14 8 13 98 
Egypt ..... Qeceyse 11 5 7 8 21 13 53 30 30 46 24 35 283 
Morocco .........- 8 12 1 4 7 os 7 s 6 11 7 71 
Spanish Africa 9 9 12 16 2 28 11 2 3 4 1 97 
Canary Islands ... .. oe 3 3 2 2 1 1 1 2 15 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 ee 1 1 1 ee 4 
CROGOR ..ccceccecs se 11: oe ° > 16 
Armenia, etc. ..... es ° ° . es ‘a 3 
French Oceania .. 1 oe 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 20 
British So. Africa. ° . . ° 1 1 1 2 1 3 9 
Portuguese Africa. 2 1 + ee > 1 $e 2 1 4 11 
Other countries... 1 1 2 1 ee 1 1 5 1 13 

Totals........1089 932 921 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 1,430 1,167 15,114 
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While many of the Chicago flour han- 
dlers report business for the past week 
as dull and light, as it has been for 
some time past, a few of them appar- 
ently are satisfied with the amount of 
flour they disposed of. At least some 
of the northwestern mill representatives 
claim to be selling a fair amount right 
along. Although the bulk of the busi- 
ness was in small lots, some round lots 
were taken for shipment up to 30@60 
days. 

Very few spring wheat mills are quot- 
ing new crop prices. Some of them 
have notified their representatives that 
they will entertain new crop offers but 
that they are not overanxious for this 
business as yet. Others are quoting new 
crop at 10c bbl over old crop or on a 
level with old crop. The trade, however, 
is not paying much attention to new 
crop flour as yet, and so far as can be 
learned, no business has been put 
through here. 

Hard winter wheat flour is not mov- 
ing very readily. Local representatives 
say it is nearly impossible to talk the 
buyers into taking on any flour at pres- 
ent. It is the opinion of the trade here 
that the big users of hard winters are 
still pretty well supplied with flour, and 
regardless of how attractive prices are, 
and some low prices are being quoted, 
they will not take hold. Southwestern 
mills are quoting new crop flour quite 
generally in this market, but the trade 
is holding off, and little or no business 
has been consummated. Buyers seem a 
little afraid to contract for new crop 
at present, and prefer to wait to see 
what the quality of the new flour will 
be. New crop prices in most instances 
are close to old crop levels, and many 
mills are asking as much or even more 
for the new. Some prices being quoted 
in Chicago on a 95 per cent patent, new 
crop, range $4.90@5.30. 

Soft winter wheat flour is moving 
fairly well. Sales are generally in small 
parcels, but jobbers and cake bakers are 
steady buyers. Cracker bakers for the 
present are showing little interest, and 
the general opinion is that this trade is 
pretty well supplied. Business in soft 
winters on the whole has been quite sat- 
isfactory in the past few months, and 
it is interesting to note that there has 
been an increased demand for this kind 
of flour in this territory, outside of the 
cracker trade. Cake bakers have en- 
joyed a very good demand for sweet 
goods, and this has increased the call for 
soft winters. : 

Rye flours slowed up this week, and 
business shows a decided falling off. 
There is some inquiry right along for 
dark rye, but offerings are rather scarce. 
Local rye mills are running steadily, and 
the production this week totaled 4,200 
bbls. White rye is quoted at $3.70@4.10 
bbl; medium, $3.40@3.80; dark, $3.15@ 
3.25. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.20@6.60 
bbl, standard patent $5.70@6.25, first 
clear $4.75@5.30, second clear $3.25@ 
3.80; hard winter short patent $5.50@6, 
95 per cent patent $5.10@5.50, straight 
$4.90@5.20, first clear $4.30@4.80; soft 
winter short patent $5.65@6.10, stand- 
ard patent $5.25@5.80, straight $5.05@ 
5.30, first clear $4.60@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


Feed prices are still sliding, and for 
the week show a loss of $2@3 on bran 
and fully $2 on standard middlings. 
While the demand for these grades in 





this section continues very quiet, it is 
understood that Minneapolis mills have 
made heavy sales and have advanced 
their asking prices $1 from low point. 
Offerings of the light feeds are plenti- 
ful in this market, but sales are scat- 
tered. Buyers are still sitting tight as 
far as deferred delivery is concerned, 
and purchase only as they require feed. 

Although most mills and resellers are 
holding prices on heavy feeds fairly 
firm, a few mills have lowered their quo- 
tations on flour middlings and red dog 
fully $2 ton. The demand for these 
grades is reported fairly active, and of- 
ferings are limited. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22@24.65 
ton, hard winter bran $23.50@25.50, soft 
winter bran $24@26, standard middlings 
$26@27.65, flour middlings $28@33.65, 
red dog $32@36.65. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

BOMe BO8S oc00 500% 40,000 22,000 55 
Previous week .... 40,000 23,000 58 
YOOP ABO .ccccosecs 40,000 27,500 69 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 21,000 78 


CASH WHEAT 


A drop of 3c in premiums on red 
winter wheat featured the local cash 
market the past week. There was a 
falling off in the demand, and this, cou- 
pled with holders putting red wheat 
from store on the spot market, brought 
on the decline. Mills bought sparingly, 
and picked up only what they needed. 
Premiums on No. 1 red were around 10 
@12e over July, No. 2 red 91, @11c over, 
and No. 3 red 7@101%¢ over. The coun- 
try offerings brought the top premiums, 
and the elevator offerings the bottom. 

Trading was light on the whole, and 
the demand for hard winters was also 
limited. Both local and outside mills 
were indifferent buyers, and ‘shipping 
sales totaled only 55,000 bus. Springs 
are in. light Supply and demand light, 
with trading basis about unchanged. 
Very little wheat to arrive is being of- 
fered at this time. The uncertain mar- 
ket is restricting business, and farmers 
appear to be not very anxious to sell 
for deferred delivery. Receipts of all 
wheat this week were 78 cars, compared 
with 79 last week, and 91 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 hard were 2@2',c 
over July, No. 2 hard 1144@2c over; No. 
1 yellow hard 114,@2c over, No. 2 yel- 
low hard 114,@2c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 3@10c over, No. 1 northern 3@6c 
over, No. 2 northern Ic under to 3c over. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The best that can be said of the mar- 
ket on corn goods is that there is steady 
buying of small lots. The trade is show- 
ing no disposition to anticipate its fu- 
ture requirements, and is taking on only 
what it needs. Mills have a fair amount 
of orders on their books, and they con- 
tinue to run steadily, Export business 
is at a standstill, and during the past 
week inquiries were a rarity, let alone 
sales. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.8214,@2.03 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granu- 
lated corn meal $1.80@1.90, white and 
yellow cream meal $1.85@1.98, pearl and 
granulated honiiny $1.80@2.03, oatmeal 
$2.57Y4,, jute, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.35@2.45 per 90-Ib sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAT 


Prices are moving upward, and for 
the week show a gain of $1@2 ton. Re- 
sellers are quoting oil meal for June de- 
livery at $88 ton, and $39@40 for Au- 
gust-September. Crushers are holding 
June and July at $39, August at $40, and 
September at $41, for 32 per cent meal. 
The demand a week ago was good, and 





mills are reported to have sold a con- 
siderable quantity. This week the de- 
mand fell off, attributed to some ex- 
tent to the advance in prices. Business 
is normal, however, for this time of 
year. 


WILL GO ABROAD 


John I. Logan, president Industrial 
Appliance Co., will leave Chicago on 
June 28 and will sail from New York 
on June 30 for Europe. His trip will 
be a business one, and he expects to 
visit the agencies handling his products 
in England, Germany and France. He 
will be away about two months, 


NOTES 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in 
Chicago during the week. 


Captain E. Gonzenbach, president Falls 
Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
called at this office on June 14. 


E. W. Sparks, president the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., New York, was a 
Chicago visitor during the week. 


L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co., returned to Chicago on June 14 
from a week’s trip to New York. 


Fred H. Brinkman, credit manager 
Chicago office Washburn-Crosby Co., is 
on a vacation trip in the South. 


Clem Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, was a Chi- 
cago visitor during the past week. 

L. F. Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., returned on June 13 
from a visit at the main offices at Min- 
neapolis. 

C. A. Bunnel, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., left on June 14 
for Minneapolis on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion trip. 

W. R. Morris, of Kansas City, man- 
ager of the Washburn-Crosby Co. of the 
Southwest, was a Chicago visitor during 
the week. 

R. W. Ayers, manager of the cereal 
sales division Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ayers, is motor- 
ing through the East. 

William Fulton, president Mills of Al- 
bert Lea Co., Inc., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago on June 13 visiting with his lo- 
cal representative, E. F. Hale. 

Clarence O’Gordon, sales manager 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
June 12 in Chicago, and left for the 
East to visit markets in that territory. 

B. N. Lathrop, Illinois representative, 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., returned 
to Chicago on June 14 from a week’s 
trip to Kansas City and several Kansas 
milling points, 

E. S. Wagner, sales manager Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in Chicago this week. He 
left on June 15, driving back to Minne- 
apolis by automobile. 

M. Hartman, Chicago, general western 
agent Export Steamship Corporation, 
returned recently from a trip to.eastern 
cities. He visited the main offices of 
his company at New York. 

George E. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, returned 
June 11 from a five weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Marcy left on June 
13 on a trip to New York. 

C. F. Larson, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was mar- 
ried on June 16 to Miss Gladys Knut- 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Larson left on a 
honeymoon trip to Minnesota. 

C. J. Marboe, vice president and man- 
ager Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
stopped off in Chicago on June 15 to 
call on the trade, en route home from 
a trip to central states markets. 

K. E. Heikola, president Pohjois- 
maiden Tuonti, O/Y, flour importers at 
Abo, Finland, left on June 9 for New 
York after spending a week in Chicago. 
He sailed on June 14 for Finland. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, left on 
June 13 for New Ulm, Minn., to confer 
with H. L. Beecher, chairman of the 
Federation membership and finance com- 
mittee. 

C. L. Miller, of the Chicago office 
Washburn-Crosby Co., accompanied G. 
A. Thomas, T. L. Brown and A. L. Ru- 
land to Cedar Point, Ohio, where they 





June 20, 1923 


attended the macaroni manufacturers’ 


convention, 

Fred Hamilton, Chicago representa- 
tive Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., 
attended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point this week. Before 
returning he will visit several eastern 
markets. 

W. C. Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago office of his company on June ||, 
en route home from an eastern trip. 
Harvey Smith and V. C. Ward, of Mii- 
neapolis, also visited the local office dir- 
ing the week. 

George S. Bridge, chairman of tive 
grain and | ay committee of the Chiciyo 
Board of Trade, who left on Jan. 7 on 
a trip around the world, to arrange ! or 
exhibits and arouse interest in the |v 
and grain exhibition, returned to ( \\i 
cago on June Il. 


John J. Morken, formerly sales m::n- 
ager David Stott Flour Mills, Det: vit, 
Mich., was in Chicago on June 12.  \ir. 
Morken has been made sales manage: of 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, k \n- 
sas, and was on his way to the mi!’ to 
take up his new duties. 


When a bandit entered the baker) of 
Mrs. Mary Warner, 850 West Ei hit- 
eenth Street, Chicago, on June 10, °x- 
pecting to get a nice haul, he was et 
with a barrage of newly baked |. ies, 
thrown by Mrs. Warner, The ba dit 
retreated minus takings. 

William F. Kelm, treasurer St. | aul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., avcompanied by 
Mrs. Kelm, visited in Chicago over the 
week end. Mr. Kelm had been in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Assvcia- 
tion at St. Louis last week, and returned 
to St. Paul on June 10. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 17,000 bbls flour, of which 
10,000 went to Buffalo, 5,000 to ‘rie, 
and 2,000 to Ogdensburg; 617,000 bus 
wheat, of which 465,000 went to Buffalo, 
and 152,000 to Montreal; 240,000 bus 
corn, of which 65,000 went to Buffalo, 
105,000 to Depot Harbor, and 70,000 to 
Collingswood ; 93,000 bus oats to Ogdens- 
burg. 

J. F. Hall, Toledo, district sales man- 
ager Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
called at this office on June 13. Mr. 
Hall spent several days conferring with 
George N. Collins, who has been the 
Illinois representative for the past few 
months. Mr. Collins will return to his 
old territory, and will represent this 
company in West Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky and lower Ohio, with headquarters 
at Huntington. 

Arvo Joh, Ahti, flour importer, | lel- 
singfors, Finland, who has been in Chi- 
cago for about a week visiting mills «nd 
grain concerns, left on June 14 for ‘lo- 
ledo, Ohio. He will visit Buffalo, ‘l'o- 
ronto and Montreal before returning to 
New York, from where he expects to 
sail for Finland on June 30. Mr. Ahti 
arrived in this country on May 1, «nd 
has been visiting in the South, South- 
west and Northwest. 

The Chicago office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. was a popular place ‘his 
week for members of the organizaiion 
from outside points. Among those :is- 
iting the local office were: James [rd 
Bell, vice president; Guy A. Thomas «nd 
P. D. MeMillan, directors; H. R. \lc- 
Laughlin, general sales manager; Tho 12s 
L. Brown, Ashby Miller, A. L. Rul: 1d, 
from Minneapolis; George M. Coss, n 
ager Boston office, and J. M. Swee:’y; 
H. H. Bates, W. W. Niederer, Wis :'1- 
sin representatives. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—Compared with ‘\ie 
preceding week, flour trade during ‘ \¢ 
period from June 10-16 was slightly }. ‘- 
ter, and while no large lots were work ‘|, 
enough scattering business came to brig 
stocks into a more comfortable positic, 
so that a resumption of operations 'Y 
the larger interests was made defini\’. 
Shipping directions were freer than ‘0 
many weeks, which helped to redue 
stocks. 

Despite these signs of general it- 
provement, flour trade was disappoin'- 
ing and the broader aspects of demand 
were absent. Export trade remained «t 
a standstill, with little hope of resusc:- 
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tation in the immediate future. Domes- 
tic interests bought in a small way, al- 
most invariably asking prompt shipment. 

There was pretty fair inquiry for 
July-August shipment, largely for new 
crop, but local mills have not yet made 
any prices. It was said by one miller 
that if values were placed on new flour 
at present, the price would have to be 
higher than spot. There probably will 
be some developments within a short time 
which will enable mills to name quota- 
tions on the new crop. The easy tone 
of the wheat market on June 16 helped 
to place values more in line. 

Prices quoted by the various mills 
have come close together and the range 
is now as narrow as it has been at any 
time on the crop. With a further shrink- 
age in millfeed values, flour made an- 
other small advance. Some kept the 
previous week’s prices in effect through- 
out ihe period, while others advanced 
them 15@25¢ bbl. At the close, on 
June 16, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.90@7.05, 
and straight at $6.20@6.40, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

So little clear flour is available at 
loca! mills that there is hardly a sem- 
blance of a market, making prices al- 
most entirely nominal, but unchanged. 
Standing orders from customers absorb 
all o° the fancy clear as it is made, and 
with output still at a low level, there 
has }een hardly enough to go around. 
The ‘ower grades, while not wanted so 
urgeritly, have been marketable and there 
has not been any problem of accumula- 
tion ‘o worry about. First clear was 
nomivially quoted at $5.40@5.65, and sec- 
ond :t $3.95@4.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Mi!! trade in Kansas patent was rather 
slow all week, although customers ap- 
pearcd less indisposed to take hold, with 
prices firmer and developments in the 
wheal! market bearing close scrutiny the 
while. Many small lots were sold for 
immediate shipment and directions on 
old orders came more freely. Prices 
were about unchanged, and fancy brands 
of Kansas patent were quoted at $6.35 
@6.45, and straight at $5.95@6.10, in 
98-lb cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
4 


mee 10686 vocccccee 16,000 650 

Previous week 16,000 300 2 
dS Ree 16,000 8,000 50 
Two years ago 24,000 6,304 26 
Three years ago.... 24,000 9,000 38 
Four years ago..... 18,000 4,000 22 
Five years ago..... 16,000 6,500 41 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
in the week ended June 16 was consid- 
erably smaller than a year ago. Ship- 
ments were 6,640 bbls, compared with 
11,230 in the preceding week, and 13,660 
lat year; receipts were 16,790 bbls, 
against 29,290 last week and 69,150 last 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 

The call for rye flour improved slight- 
ly, but has not broadened sufficiently to 
make it advisable for local mills to rein- 
state operations. Supplies are getting 
low, however, and plans for resuming 
production are being made. There is a 
fairly good demand for pure white and 
pure dark, but the other grades are 
moving with such difficulty that there is 
a constant threat of an overbalanced 
supply at the source. Wholesale baker- 
les in Milwaukee and vicinity are doing 
a good business in rye bread, and ex- 
pect to increase output materially on 
and after July 1, when the season for 
industrial and commercial outings for 
employees opens. This consumption, 
however, is only a relatively small part 
of the measured capacity of mills, and 
the utter absence of foreign demand and 
€xport interest continues to accentuate 
the small quantity of business passing 
to rye mills. The situation is general 
oer the northwestern rye territory. 
Prices have been advanced ‘T0@15c bbl 
but are still very low and the opinion 
has heen expressed locally that “rye is 
too cheap to attract.” Pure white, choice 
Wisconsin patent, was quoted at $4.60 
@4.75, straight at $4.25@4.35, pure dark 
at $3.95@4.15, and ordinary dark at 
3.55@4, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


The market for corn goods is flat. 
price of corn is abnormally high, 


and this condition is reflected into cereal 
prices. The situation would be aggra- 
vated in case corn feed declines, which 
so far has not been the case. On June 
16, No. 2 white corn closed at 841/,@85c 
in the Milwaukee cash grain market, 
while the choicest Wisconsin rye was 
quoted at 70c bu. Rye flour is com- 
paratively cheaper than corn flour, yet is 
not selling well. Operation of corn 
mills here is sustained largely by the de- 
mand for feed, which in itself is only 


moderate. In the face of a further ad- 
vance in cash corn, cereals are un- 
changed. White corn flour was quoted 


at $2@2.03, corn meal at $1.98@2, and 
corn grits at $2@2.03, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Bran shows a reduction of 50c ton for 
the week, while middlings are easy to 50c 
ton lower, but still range $4.50@5.50 
ton above standard middlings, which is 
an abnormal spread, as is the fact that 
flour middlings range about $10 ton over 
bran. An easier tendency is noted in 
rye and oat feed, but corn is strongly 
held under the influence of an extra- 
ordinarily firm and advancing cash and 
option market. Meals are unchanged 
and gluten feed is firm, with no offer- 
ings save for July shipment. 

Mills quote standard bran at $21.50 
@22.50 ton, winter bran $23.25@24.25, 
standard fine middlings $27@27.50, flour 
middlings $31@32, red dog $34@35, rye 
middlings $27@28, hominy feed $34.50, 
and oat feed $14@15, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.ob. Milwaukee. Shipments of millfeed 
from Milwaukee in the week ended June 
16 were 5,426 tons, compared with 4,744 
in the previous week and 6,009 last year; 
no receipts were reported, with none 
last week and 2,430 tons last year. 

NOTES 

Flour and feed will be among the 
commodities sold by the People’s Coal 
& Coke Co. of Waukesha, Wis., which 
filed articles of incorporation June 12. 

William E. Schroeder, member of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and 
local manager of the James E. Bennett 
Co., grain broker, has announced his 
sandidacy for the nomination for mayor 
of Milwaukee at the primaries in March, 
1924, 

The feed milling department of the 
Milwaukee plant of the Armour Grain 
Co. at 425 Commerce Street was dam- 
aged about $3,000 by fire on June 13. 
Most of the loss was from water. The 
oat cereal mill escaped without damage 
and operations were not interrupted. 

The suit brought by the Chas. A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, against 
the Middleton-Green Grain & Feed Co., 
Middleton, Wis., to recover damages of 
$542 on allegations of breach of contract, 
was decided in favor of the Middleton 
concern by a jury in the circuit court 
at Madison. 

A Wisconsin corporate charter was 
granted June 14 to the Badger State 
Brokerage Co. of Milwaukee, organized 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to buy 
and sell flour, feed, cereals, groceries, 
ete. The principals are Dee S. Affler- 
baugh and Jacob D. Goldschmidt. It is 
understood that the new concern is ne- 
gotiating with several northwestern and 
southwestern mills with a view of con- 
tracting for representation in this ter- 
ritory. 

The formal transfer of the flour and 
feed milling division of the Davis Mill 
& Electric Co. of Galesville, Wis., to a 
new concern known as the Crawford- 
Reitmann Mill Co., was made during the 
past week. Conclusion of these negotia- 
tions was reported a short time ago in 
The Northwestern Miller. The mill is 
one of the oldest in western Wisconsin 
and was founded in 1869 by the late 
Wilson Davis. The Davis Mill & Elec- 
tric Co. retains the water power and 
the electric generating plant. The own- 
ers of the new company are C. H. Craw- 
ford and Henry D. Reitmann. They will 
retain the trade mark, “Peach Blossom” 
wheat flour, and also continue to .zrind 
whole wheat, rye and graham flour, feeds 


and byproducts. 
L, E. Meyer. 





The Chinese tea trade was nearly ru- 
ined by the war and the Russian revolu- 
tion. The exports in 1921 were 57,000,000 
lbs, compared with a pre-war average 
of about 200,000,000. 
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One of the most interesting railroad 
announcements has been the increase in 
the New York Central dividend rate 
from 5 per cent to 7 per cent. This 
brought joy to the hearts of many thou- 
sands of shareholders and emphasized 
as almost nothing else has the improved 
position of the railroad industry. The 
New York Central is a great system, and 
the fact that the company has enjoyed 
an exceptionally low rate on its bonded 
indebtedness made it easier for the di- 
rectors to be unusually generous with 
shareholders. There was no stock mar 
ket demonstration on the announcement, 
which reflected a disinclination by the 
public to engage in broad speculative 
trading at this time. This will all come 
later on, however, as indices of trade 
improvement are so uniformly favorable 
as to promise better times and contin- 
ued good business. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIVIDEND ADVANCES 


There has seldom been a year when 
dividend increases, or the declaration of 
special dividends, have been more nu- 
merous or more genuinely interesting. 
Many industrial corporations have de- 
clared special dividends and several oth- 
ers have increased the usual quarterly 
disbursements to shareholders. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that American industry will make a fine 
showing on the year’s business, and that 
it will be highly favorable for further 
expansion and new development work 
later on. In many directions there is 
still a feeling of caution, but the indi- 
cations are that this will be nothing 
more than a sensible recognition of the 
extraordinarily interesting and conflict- 
ing factors in the world’s financial situa- 
tion. 

THE AUSTRIAN LOAN 


Public response to the Austrian loan 
flotation was more generous than many 
bankers had hoped for. The loan was 
largely oversubscribed within fifteen 
minutes after the books were officially 
opened. Before the war any such over- 
subscription for a $25,000,000 issue would 
have been heralded as a remarkable oc- 
currence, but since the days of Liberty 
Loan offerings, the investment vision of 
the United States has broadened ma- 
terially. There is good reason to believe 
that American investors will always 
after this make large investments in 
the securities of other countries. 

There was an especially large and 
strong syndicate organized to insure the 
success of the Austrian loan, and while 
the response was phenomenal, it must not 
be forgotten that the flotation presented 
an opportunity for investors to get bet- 
ter than an 8 per cent income from a 
loan which was virtually indorsed by 
eight governments. 

It is evident, that other foreign gov- 
ernment loans will be put out in the 
United States before long, as the de- 
mand is well sustained and the behavior 
of the market so far has been significant 
of an excellent investment support for 
these various obligations. Many experts 
believe that the European problem will 
be largely solved through increasingly 
heavy investments of American capital 
in foreign securities of various kinds. 


INTERESTING JULY SETTLEMENT 


From time immemorial financial inter- 
est has centered upon the position of the 
semiannual interest and dividend account 
as indicated by the quick response to 
the financial demands of the July 1 set- 
tlement operation. This settlement ranks 
next to the January 1 settlement in 
point of interest and amount involved. 

It is believed that there will be no 
difficulty in meeting the July settlement 
needs this year, as the bankers have 
been preparing for them and have kept 
in sufficiently close touch with money 
market operations to reassure them about 
the ability of “money changers” to meet 
all demands made upon them. 

It is felt that a large portion of the 
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sum disbursed this month and next in 
special dividends and regular disburse- 
ments will be quickly reinvested. While 
many bonds are not far from the best 
price level of recent weeks, there are 


numerous other high grade securities 
available at a sufficiently low price to 
make them unusually attractive as a 
safe and permanent investment. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that the bond market will see renewed 
activity before long, and that there will 
be a much better response in investment 
quarters to various new capital offerings 
which have been pretty well worked out 
by bankers. The world still stands in 
pressing need of American capital. 





April Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of April, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 




















Wheat -—Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ... 5,674 e070 3,532 
po 337 283,172 85,663 
Denmark ...... 17,115 ¢oee 85,714 
Esthonia ....... 4,192 73,902 0% 
~\ | ” 82,695 sae eee 
9... Pree 1,323 604,927 386,616 
a) Pe 82,161 33,611 479,852 
IDPRItAr 2000s 1,286 cece eeee 
eee 23,079 oe secs 
a Saree 1,403 2,163,143 34,284 
EMEVER cccccocce 35,164 1+% was 
Malta, etc. ..... 1,976 20,000 rer 
Netherlands .... 67,222 304,008 1,160,746 
OPE occcenwe 9,964 eee 20,000 
Poland, Danzig. . 36,976 — 
Portugal .....0¢ 600 ee 
Russia (Europe) 300 8 
BPAIR .ccccccece seas 60s 20,000 
Sweden ........ 7,179 16,183 17,136 
Turkey (Europe) 8,603 oes eat 
UWORPGIRG caccccee 14 epee 200 
England ....... 73,757 446,694 1,548,314 
Scotland ....... 51,011 155,626 248,568 
aaa ee 10,799 16,000 265,711 
Jugo-Slavia 1,909 oanak sees 
CORES ccccvves 6,204 2,986 598,406 
Brit. Honduras.. 2,182 cece 32 
Costa Rica...... 7,448 oxen 800 
Guatemala ..... 10,920 on” 1,784 
Honduras ...... 5,840 1 896 
Nicaragua ..... 3,052 «eee 1,190 
Panama ........ 3,402 sane 660 
Salvador ....... 10,079 sone 1,800 
MOONEE cccccece 31,333 234,272 8,610 
Newfoundland oot re 315 
Bermuda ....... 70 1,868 
Barbados ....... 963 are 
Jamaica ....... 14,117 25,943 
Trinidad, etc. ... 1,647 oe "CTE 
Oth. B. W. Indies 3,357 er 953 
GOON siecvenveci 3,438 266,391 
Dominican Rep.. saue 40 
Dutch W. Indies 1,520 eaaa 2,080 
French W. Indies 11,199 Saee 780 
PEMEES sseccccss 37,843 éeee ones 
Virgin Islands.. 3,210 ee 972 
Argentina ...... ese 15 ene 
aaa 8,566 
Brasil .ccccccee 30,801 
CREO 6p csreccce 2,260 
Colombia ...... 2,743 
BPOUOEE . cecsves 8,622 eoes 000 
Brit. Guiana.... 509 ove 160 
Dutch Guiana... 1,487 
French Guiana... 1,602 20 
PON cecccsecevce 8,150 ose 
Venezuela ...... 4,545 2,500 
CRIMG scccccssce $2,994 45,000 
Chosem .....20+:% 5,035 sees 
Far Eastern Rep. 1,720 1,500 
Hongkong ...... vee 
FOPER 2 ccccccscs 210,831 
Kwangtung . 24 oes 
Palestine, etc.... 3,176 
Philippine Is.... 49,182 42 
Brit. Oceania.... 79 
French Oceania. 1,801 a Stee 
New Zealand.... ovee 2,572 10 
Belgian Kongo.. 150 4 
B. W. Africa... 13,340 wT. 
B. §. Africa.... 2,572 333 
Canary Islands... 1,495 see 
MSY Rt cs cccccces 34,144 Jace 
Algeria, Tunis... eses 194,348 
Other Fr, Africa. 1,086 ese 
Liberia ......... 156 eves 
Morocco ........ 7,490 128,000 
Port. E. Africa.. 325 00% sabe 
Oth. Port. Africa 3,223 seen 56 
Spanish Africa.. 860 shine ry 

Totala ......- 1,167,074 4,943,162 5,270,152 

rc Bushels— 
Barley Rye Oats 

Austria ....... ° oees 42,503 aay 
Belgium ....... 20,494 36,144 30,000 
Germany ......- 43,853 1,248,375 tet 
MET e¥ieiac cave 6é esee 8,639 cee 
Netherlands .... 25,794 414,365 eee 
Norway ........ 7,000 404,281 eos 
Sweden .......- este 21,420 cee 
England ....... 434,530 eoce  ‘SOBL,866 
Scotland ....... 152,921 42,855 oes.0 
Canada ........ 63 Sone 2,019 
Honduras ...... TTT 1,408 
Mexico ........ . 23,158 veces 14,890 
CUBR ccccccceee 84 see. 150,874 
Other countries. 419 54 3,887 

Totals ....... 708,316 2,218,636 484,222 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ewna., May 30, 1923 








With lower cable advices from Amer- 
ica and Canada, there seemed to be an 
entire absence of desire to trade on the 
part of those buyers who decided to visit 
Mark Lane today, and there were very 
few who did so. It seemed impossible 
to bring buyers here and the mills on 
the other side to a point where trading 
was possible. Cable prices had been re- 
duced, but buyers’ ideas had also been 
lowered. 

The wheat market was weak, both op- 
tions and the actual goods, so that per- 
haps they were justified in the decision, 
but it must not be forgotten that as 
stocks are not heavy, any reaction when 
it comes will be quick in its effect, with 
the result that good buying opportuni- 
ties will be missed through lack of con- 
fidence. 

Present prices, well below the cost of 
production as they are, should present 
a safe basis on which to operate, in 
combination with the news that the offal 
trade in America and Canada has ex- 
perienced a decided slump in prices. 

The home millers are keeping their 
prices quite firm, notwithstanding the 
decline in wheat, which must be all to 
the good, both for them and the im- 
porters. The latter, however, fear a re- 
sumption of the cutting tactics which 
were pursued so disastrously for all con- 
cerned a few months ago, and so, in 
spite of imported flour being now prac- 
tically in line with competitive offers at 
home, still refrain from making pur- 
chases. 

It is generally reported among _ the 
trade that the bakers will soon have to 
come into the market again, and it would 
be a thousand pities if importers were 
not in a position to handle the business 
when it is waiting for them. 

The most discouraging feature of the 
trade at present is the extreme difficulty 
in getting orders for flour already land- 
ed and stored in granary, and where 
trade is possible the importer has to 
assume part of the landing costs. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered today by cable at 33s 9d@34s 
for shipment from the seaboard within 
30 days. This is a decline of over Is, 
and mill representatives complain of no 
trade, Better quality Canadian export 
patents would, it is understood, come 
at 34s 6d, c.i.f., but there is no cable 
today. Top quality Canadian patents 
(so far as the export trade is concerned) 
can be purchased at 36s 6d@37s, net, 
ci.f., and it is said that there are sell- 
ers who are willing to accept 6d _ less 
than these figures. 

Kansas flours are being offered a lit- 
tle more freely, although no new crop 
quotations have been received, but prices 
asked are considered too dear to com- 
pete against Canadian. 

Australian shippers are offering their 
flour at 33s 9d, while passage parcels 
can be bought from resellers at 34s, 
cif. The spot value is about 36s 9d, 
but the sale is slow. 

Minneapolis low grade 
26s, c.i.f. 

All-English country flour is gradually 
disappearing from the market, owing to 
the small supplies of wheat available 
and, with the comparatively high price 


is offered at 


asked, it cannot compete with Australian 
flour. 

London millers’ official price for their 
straight run flour is unchanged at 41s, 
delivered, which is equal to about 37s, 
c.i.f., and it is understood that they are 
not prepared to accept less than 39s 6d 
from good buyers. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals are quite small, and it is un- 
derstood that only a very little is going 
into store. The quantities, given in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, are as follows: 
from the United States, Atlantic, 5,507; 
Canada, Atlantic, 6,250; Australia, 8,261; 
India, 812; Continent, 508. 


WHEAT PRICES 


With lower cable advices from Amer- 
ica and Canada, the market has been 
very quiet today, and sellers were pre- 
pared to meet buyers. For the week, 
wheat shows a heavy loss, especially for 
passage parcels. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba on passage was sold today at 47s 
414d, which is nearly 2s decline. April- 
May sold at 47s 3d, after 47s had been 
accepted. May-June sold at 46s 6d@46s 
9d, and June-July at 46s 6d. No. 2 
hard winters for July-August were on 
offer at 46s 6d. Australian wheat was 
only a shade lower at 50s 6d. Rosafe, 
621,-lb, afloat, was offered at 48s 64d, 
while May-June could be bought at 46s 
6d. Choice white Karachi afloat was 
offered at 48s, but May-June sold at 
46s, 

_ MILL OFFALS 


Although some of the trade papers 
say the market is weak and prices lower, 
this view is not confirmed. While it 
cannot be said that it is active, bran is 
more difficult to buy, and it is doubtful 
if less than £5 10s would be accepted, 
certainly not for immediate delivery. 
Much the same can be said of middlings, 
which are not offered at under £7 10s, 
although a bid might be acceptable at a 
shade less. Plate pollards are offered 
for shipment at £5 lds, c.i.f., but there 
are sellers on the spot and near at hand 
at less money. Fine Plate middlings are 
a little easier, and can be bought at 
£7 15s, cif. 

OATMEAL 


Some members in the trade speak of 
having rather more inquiry during the 
past few days but, speaking generally, 
demand has been slack, in spite of the 
cold weather. Prices for Aberdeen and 
Midlothian are unchanged. London 
milled is reported a little dearer, but 
it may be the price has been advanced 
to get the buyers to bid the old price. 
American and Canadian prices are held 
firmly, and it is not considered that busi- 
ness would be possible at under 38s 6d 
for oatmeal and 39s 6d for rolled oats, 
both c.i.f. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


Once again American and British cit- 
izens have combined in an act of honor 
to a noble character and in making rep- 
aration in some degree for a great in- 
justice committed by the Anglo-Saxon 
race five centuries ago. On May 30, at 
Winchester Cathedral, in the presence of 
a large congregation, a beautiful statue 
of Joan of Arc was unveiled and dedi- 
cated by the dean of Winchester. The 
statue was offered to the dean and chap- 
ter of Winchester by General J. E. B. 
Seely, who said that it had been sub- 
scribed for by all classes and creeds in 
England and the United States. 

He went on to say that Joan of Arc 
had a message for all nations, and not 
the least to English speaking folk. She 
reminded them of the cruelty and folly 
of war, and especially of the folly of 
war between France and England, and 


was an inspiration leading them into 
the paths of justice, of mercy, of sac- 
rifice, and giving them courage to endure 
to the end. 

The French ambassador, in his speech 
after the dedication of the statue, said 
that Joan of Arc realized that our 
brotherhood depends on the triumph of 
Christendom, and only her spirit will rec- 
oncile all nations. The statue is the 
work of J. N. Comper, a leading Brit- 
ish sculptor. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Memorial Day was observed in Lon- 
don by a service at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, after a ceremony at the Ceno- 
taph in Whitehall, at the foot of which 
a wreath was placed by Major O. L. 
Solbert, assistant military attaché of the 
American embassy. The memorial ser- 
vice at St. Margaret’s was opened by 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
the address was given by Canon Car- 
negie, subdean of Westminster Abbey, in 
the course of which he said that it was 
the Anglo-Saxon conception of duty that 
had inspired the men who were being 
commemorated to lay down their lives 
for their country. After the service 
General Foreman placed a wreath on the 
tomb of the “Unknown Warrior” in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In Paris, Memorial Day was celebrated 
by the opening of the “Memorial Battle 
Cloister” in the American Church of 
the Holy Trinity, in the Avenue George 
V. The cloister commemorates the of- 
ficers and men of the American army 
and navy who fell in the war, and was 
consecrated by Bishop C. H. Brent, who 
was chaplain-in-chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force. After the cere- 
mony a procession was formed in which 
50 American sailors from the warship 
Pittsburg took part. The procession 
marched to the Arc de Triomphe, where 
the American ambassador laid flowers on 
the tomb of the “Unknown Warrior.” 
President Harding sent an appropriate 
message to the American ambassador, in 
which he expressed the hope that the 
memorial would inspire closer union and 
friendship between the American nation 
and the peoples of Europe. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market for both wheat and flour 
continues intensely dull. Wheat has 
steadily declined in sympathy’ with 
America, and there is a very poor in- 
quiry for all grades. 

There has been little doing in im- 
ported flour, and although sellers of 
some grades have offered to considerably 
reduce prices in order to effect sales, 
this has had no effect. Manitoba export 
patents have been offered down to 34s 
9d without business resulting. Pacific 
hard wheat flour in store was sold at 
35s 9d, landed terms, but even at this 
price the quantity passing was very lim- 
ited. American soft winter patents for 
June seaboard are offered at 39s 9d, 
c.i.f. Australian patents are weak, and 
bids of 33s, c.i.f., Liverpool, are invited 
for June loading. A parcel afloat, due 
in about 10 days, was offered at 34s 
without finding buyers. 

Home milled flour very dull, and mill- 
ers complain of no demand and steadily 
increasing stocks. Prices nominally are 
about as follows: top patents, 40@43s; 
patents, 39s 6d@40s; bakers, 36s 6d@ 
37s; but to effect sales, lower: prices 
would have to be taken. 

Low grade flour is slow to sell, and 
low prices have been accepted by im- 
porters for recent arrivals rather than 
store it. Plate flours are out of line. 
The only ones offering for shipment are 
American second clears but, owing to 
the poor demand, importers are making 


very little headway at 24s 94@25s, c.i/., 
asked for second half May and first !\\f 
June. Resellers are offering French | 
grade of a very poor quality at £9 ».r 
ton, c.i.f., Liverpool, but the best | 
received was £8 lds. 


The demand for feed is very slow, +11 
prices are steadily moving in bu, °s’ 
favor. Home milled linseed cake i. \f- 


fered at £10 15s. American linseed | ke 
is weak, and a parcel just declared old 
at £8 10s, though firsthand offer- «re 
firm at about £9 15s@£10 5s for .1e- 
July shipment. Until the weak res. ors 
of near at hand parcels of cake ar: jut 
of the market, no recovery in line _ ith 


American prices may be expo ‘ed. 
American decorticated cottonseed al 
50 per cent, is quoted at the no: inal 


figure of £12 10s@£12 lds, but bh -ers 
show no interest. Mill offals are |. -er. 
Plate bran and Brazilian pollard: are 
lower and difficult to sell. 


SCOTLAND 


There has been an offer of new -rop 
winters from the United States o1 the 
Glasgow market. The flour, which i- not 
of high grade, was quoted at 35s 6c per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. The offer was in the na- 
ture of a tentative bait to test the } rob- 
able demand. Apart from this new fea- 
ture there is little of interest to record. 
The loss of the Marvale’s cargo of 20,000 
sacks affects the stocks on hand, but 
while the reserve is narrow bakers are 
in no mood to replenish. They are /uy- 
ing only from hand to mouth. 

The current quotations for flour on 
the cif. basis are as follows: good 
grade Manitoba imported, 36s per sack; 
ordinary grades, 34s 6d; home milled, 
36s for the better grades and 34s for the 
secondary. Kansas patents are available 
at 38s, and clears at 35s. Australian flour 
is offered at 33s 6d for June shipment, 
while Canadian winters are at 36s «nd 
American winters at 38s. 

So quiet is the general trade that sev- 
eral mills in both Glasgow and in |.cith 
have shut down for the present, appar- 
ently on account of lack of orders, Bak- 
ers are avoiding commitments of all 
kinds. If the Turkey-Greece tension 
were removed, it is felt here that there 
might be more movement on the market 
generally, as the Near East might then 
come in as a buyer to some extent. 


EAST COAST MILLERS’ CAMPAIGN 


The campaign of the east of Scot!nd 
millers to try to prejudice imported 
flour in the eyes of the bakers has ‘licd 
a natural death, From*‘the first t cre 
were millers here who frowned at the 
course of attempting to boost their »wn 
wares, not by their own intrinsic m. rits 
but by maligning competitive goods | -om 
elsewhere. That these millers were : ore 
farseeing than their colleagues is evi ent 
from the reception which the camp ign 
had among bakers. Where the pr. )a- 
ganda has not been received with « ‘lly 
indifference it has aroused nothing !\ut 
resentment. The bakers are quite |) to 
exercise their own judgment. 


NEW OFFICES OF BAKERS’ ASSOCIATIO 


New offices of the Scottish Associ: 0 
of Master Bakers have been openc '0 
Edinburgh at 19 Atholl Crescent. Gee 
Melvin, Inverness, president of the »%- 
sociation, presided, and the opening ¢«-°- 
mony was performed by George Ma. 
of Edinburgh, who is an original 1 


> 7 


ber of the association and a brother 
the first president. Mr. Mackie has © '- 
ebrated his eighty-third birthday. 1':¢ 


association, founded 30 years ago, 1 
comprises about 90 per cent of the bas- 
ing trade in Scotland. The cups 4! 
medals won at the recent Bakery Tra‘ 
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Exhibition in Glasgow were handed over 
to the winners by Miss Melvin. 


SOURCE OF BORIC ACID IN CAKES 


The Scottish Board of Health has 
been addressing itself to a search after 
the medium by which boric acid is in- 
troduced to products of the bakery, such 
as cakes, notably sponge cakes. ‘The 
official investigators, after scrutinizing all 
the ingredients of the cakes, have come 
to the conclusion that the source of the 
boric acid is liquid eggs. 

In a circular on the subject the board 
points out that some samples of cake 
showed a somewhat high proportion of 
this preservative. As certain forms of 
sponge cakes are commonly used for 
infants and invalids, the excessive use of 
boric acid is regarded as undesirable, 
and steps were taken to examine all in- 
gredients. j 

It was found that, while butter and 
maryarine may contain small percent- 
ages of boric acid, any large percent- 
ages were due to the use of liquid whole 
egg, « material manufactured from im- 
port.d egg yolks, preserved by means 
of | orice acid, and dried egg albumen. 

Tice matter was brought to the at- 
tent'on of representatives of the Bakery 
Alli. d Traders’ Association which, it is 
und. rstood, includes most of the firms 
ma: ifacturing or trading in liquid whole 
ege The association has agreed to take 
ste). with a view to effecting a reduc- 
tio: in the amount of boric acid in 
liqu.§ whole egg and in sponge cakes. 
The Scottish board of health has been 
ady, cd that, if effect were given to the 
deci ons of the association, the danger 
of \e presence of excessive preserva- 
tive: in cake would be substantially re- 
duc 





IRELAND 


ding in flour has been very dull 
this week, both in the north and south 
of ireland, not only imported but flour 
of «'| descriptions. There is a general 
complaint of a want of consumption 
from bakers and retailers, and this is 
reflected on merchants and importers, 
who have no heart to take hold of flour 
under the circumstances. 

The reason is not far to seek as the 
glut of potatoes is unprecedented at 
this time of the year. It is possible to 
buy very best quality from the farmers 
at I5s per ton of 2,240 Ibs anywhere. 
In some districts 10s has been taken, 
and it is freely reported that some farm- 
ers in the north of Ireland, who want 
their pits cleared, have offered to give 
the potatoes to any one who will take 
them away at their own expense. Coun- 
try people are using their potatoes com- 
bined with flour for potato bread, and 
thereby consuming less flour. 

The weather has been cold and un- 
seasonable all through May, but even 
taking this into consideration, flour con- 
sumption is down probably to a third 
of what it should be. Prices generally 
do not show much change on the week. 

For fine short Manitoba patents 37s 
3d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, has been quoted, 
and some business done at 38s 3d, Dub- 
lin, Export patents have been more 
freely offered, but there is much irregu- 
larity in price. The general quotation 
is around 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
36s 6d, Dublin. On the other hand, there 
are some straight runs that have been 
offered as low as 34s 6d up to 36s net, 
cif. Spot prices are weak, and 37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, would be taken for 
a good short patent. and about 35s for a 
good export patent, Belfast, though Dub- 
lin wants 2s per sack more. 

Minneapolis flours, represented mostly 
by one brand, are quoted around 37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and some business is 
being done in small quantities both on 
Spot and passage. 

Quotations of Kansas flours are alto- 
gether beyond the reach of the trade 
in Ireland. Some millers have been will- 
ing to sell a fairly good export patent 
at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s 6d, 
Dublin, but others want more than this, 
and, anyway, these prices are too dear. 

Australian flours are very much in 
evidence, and are being pressed very 
strongly for sale on spot. It is a case 
of trying to dispose of the flour ex-quay, 
irrespective of profit, in Belfast and the 
north generally, rather than incur stor- 
age charges. 

Home millers are quoting 38@42s per 
Sack, net, c.i.f. terms, Belfast, but Dub- 





lin millers are fully 1@2s more than 
this. However, Australian flours are be- 
ing quoted at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
37s, Dublin, which makes them remark- 
ably good value. American soft winter 
wheat flours are completely out of line 
at 38@39s, net, cif., Belfast, and Is 
more Dublin. 
OATMEAL 


In good request but, despite a fairly 
brisk demand, prices are easy, as there 
is ample on spot of both home made and 
the imported variety for all require- 
ments. The pressure to sell imported, 
medium and pinhead varieties on spot 
and passage has been more marked than 
for some weeks previous, and 40s per 
280 lbs, Belfast or Dublin, has been 
taken for some of the best qualities of 
pinhead, The price for shipment is also 
around 40s, but it is not obtainable at 
present. 

Home made rolled oats are easily 
fetching 44@46s per 280 lbs, according 
to mill and quality. Very best imported 
is worth 41s on spot and 40s on passage, 
and probably could be worked for ship- 
ment to Belfast at the same price and 
about Is more Dublin. Outside brands 
are offering as low as 38s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, on spot, and 39s, Dublin, spot, 
passage and shipment, and there is prob- 
ably more doing in this class than any 
other except home made. 


MILLFEED 


Mill ‘offals are in moderate demand. 
Best home made white bran is selling at 
£10 per ton in Belfast and the north of 
Ireland, and £10 10s in Dublin and the 
south. Broad white, imported from Eng- 
lish and Scotch mills, commands £11, ex- 
quay, either Belfast or Dublin. Best 
white pollards are £10, either Belfast 
or Dublin. Common red pollards are a 
drug in the market at £9. Fancy white 


middlings are very scarce, and are 
quoted at £11. 
Feedingstuffs are depressed. Corn 


meal is lower at £9 5s per ton, Bel- 
fast, and about £9 12s 6d, Dublin. Even 
at the reduced figures the demand is 
small, but business is even worse in the 
cooked variety for cattle feeding at £11 
10s per ton, delivered. The linseed sit- 
uation is also bad. It is possible to buy 
very good linseed cake at £10, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and importers, owing to heavy 
stocks, are being compelled to accept 
about this figure for spot or near-at- 
hand stuff. Cotton cakes of local make 
are freely offered at £13 per ton, f.o.r., 
Belfast. Mills are very busy, as they 
have most of this trade to themselves. 


HOLLAND 

The Holland market during the past 
week has not shown much activity, al- 
though it was neither weak nor flat. The 
weather keeps unseasonable, with con- 
tinuous rains and low temperature, and 
not for many years has a spring of such 
wintry aspect been experienced. This 
keeps: up the demand for flour better 
than would have been the case if the 
weather had been normal, for spring 
vegetables, which otherwise would have 
been abundant at this time of the year, 
are scarce and dear. 

Last year’s potatoes are not keeping 
as well as was expected, having been 
harvested in rather wet weather. On 
top of this, some very early and sharp 
frosts caused damage, and although the 
bv available is still large, a con- 
siderable part is finding its way to the 
farina mills at a price which will barely 
cover the costs of harvesting. It would 
cause no surprise to find that a much 
smaller area has been planted to po- 
tatoes than last year. 

Handlers of American flour find it 
hard work to dispose of their holdings 
at remunerative prices on account of 
the competition of the home milled arti- 
cle. The latter is quoted today at 16.75 
florins per 100 kilos, delivered to the 
bakers, and for a good quantity a bid 
of 16.50 florins would most likely be ac- 
cepted. There are some offers in the 
market of Kansas hard wheat straights 
at $6.40, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, which 
works out at 16 florins, c.i.f. This price 
offers no inducement to importers. 

A spot parcel of hard wheat patent, 
held until recently at a much better 
price, was offered this week at 17.25 
florins which, compared with the price 
for home milled flour, is cheap and be- 
low parity, yet does not attract buyers. 
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Offers of Canadian patent flour at 
17 florins, c.i.f., fail to attract attention, 
and unless foreign millers see their way 
to reduce their figures it does not seem 
likely that much business will result. 
Arrivals of American and Canadian flour 
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have been light the past week, and stocks 
are below normal. It is just a question 
of whether American and Canadian mills 
can meet importers at a point where they 
will be able to compete with the home 
milled commodity. 








BRITISH BLEACHED FLOUR DISPUTE 





English Milling Journal Comments Upon Propagandist Campaign — Importers 
Accused of ‘‘Hitting Below the Belt’’ in Statement that Canadian 
and Australian Flours Stand Alone as Untreated 


Lonpon, Eno., May 30.—Under the 
heading “Hitting Below the Belt” some 
editorial remarks appear in the issue of 
Milling of May 26, in regard to the al- 
leged claim made by certain importers 
that Canadian and Australian flours 
stand alone as “untreated.” 

Recently some advertising efforts have 
been made by a few of the London im- 
porters, who formed the opinion that to 
get increased bread consumption it is 
first necessary to provide the public with 
a more palatable loaf. In order to do 
so, these importers consider it is of the 
utmost importance that the bakers should 
use unbleached and untreated flour, and 
they are out to provide the bakers, and 
through them the public. with flour which 
will answer these conditions. They ex- 
press regret that every importer 
throughout the kingdom is not whole- 
heartedly for the campaign, which can 
only do good, and incidentally assist the 
British millers in their “Eat More 
Bread” propaganda. 

The importers can thank the English 
millers for giving them the present op- 
portunity, which arose some months ago, 
when the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers asked the Incorporated As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers if 
its members would guarantee their flour 
pure, unbleached and unadulterated. To 
this a reply was sent by the millers to 
the effect that since they had to com- 
pete with large importations of imported 
flour, in regard to which it would be 
impossible to get satisfactory and reli- 
able guaranties, their council, although 
desirous of working in harmony with the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
could not advise their members to give 
any declaration which would in any 
sense handicap them unfairly in com- 
peting with imported flour. 

The National Association of Master 
Bakers then approached the importers 
as represented by the London Flour 
Trade Association, which dealt with the 
matter promptly, and wrote that its 
members were prepared to state upon all 
invoices and sale notes for imported 
flour that “This flour is guaranteed pure, 
untreated, unbleached and free from any 
added substance.” The National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers was also 
asked to advise its members to ask for 
this guaranty on all imported flour. 

On receipt of the above, the bakers 
again approached the millers, informing 
them of the guaranty which the mem- 
bers of the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion were prepared to give. and asked 
for the same guaranty from the millers, 
who replied that “when requested to do 
so they would give the guaranty asked 
for.” 

In view of these facts, it is difficult 
to see wherein the importers have failed 
to “play the game.” From their careful 
survey of the bread consumption and its 
decrease from pre-war days, they con- 
sider that untreated, unbleached, un- 
adulterated and pure flour. will increase 
the appetite of the public for bread. 
It is surprising that the British millers 
should leave it to the importers of for- 
eign flour to point the way to supply 
the British public with the purest pos- 
sible food. 

Every one connected with the flour 
trade knows that the consumption of 
bread is not what it should be, and a 
loaf of bread made from guaranteed 
pure flour should help the good work 
along. The millers ought to be to the 
fore in this campaign, yet no one, read- 
ing the above extract, can consider that 
they are whole-heartedly out to supply 
pure flour, as asked for by the bakers’ 
association; in fact, judging from their 
letter, they were willing to give the 
guaranty only “if requested.” It is un- 
derstood that many English millers 


bleach and add the so-called “improv- 
ers,” and certainly consumption is less 
than in 1914. Millers and importers 
meet on common ground in wishing to 
increase the consumption of bread, and 
the finger seems to point to purity as a 
first essential. 

It can be stated with confidence that 
the importers were not making and had 
no wish to make any serious and un- 
founded reflections upon the methods of 
the English millers, but if the goods the 
importers offer are pure, unbleached, and 
unadulterated, and they are prepared to 
guarantee this, one may feel sure the 
editor of Milling will be the last to 
take exception to their right to state the 
facts to the trade, and their doing so is 
certainly not “hitting below the belt.” 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 
* ~ 

The paragraph from Milling which 
charges that the importers have been 
unjustly accusing the home millers is 
the concluding one in an editorial com- 
ment which is of sufficient interest to 
readers of The Northwestern Miller to 
be reprinted here in full. It appears 
under the caption, “Honest Criticism.” 

We have on previous occasions 
spoken of the eminent fairness 
shown by The Northwestern Miller 
toward trade questions. In the lat- 
est issue of that journal there is an 
article on the propaganda for which 
the East of Scotland Flour Millers’ 

Association has been responsible, 

and it is worthy of the highest tra- 

ditions of our contemporary. It 
takes the association to task, but 
what particularly pleases us is_ its 
frank admission that no exception 
can be taken to the propaganda. 

“No fault whatever can be found 

with a straightforward plea for the 

favor of the British trade based 
upon a patriotic argument,” it says. 

“*Please give preference to home 
made flour’ is clean and fair compe- 
tition. Undoubtedly there is some 
reason why the British baker and 
flour buyer should, other things be- 
ing equal, favor the home millers. 

British labor undoubtedly needs the 

employment afforded by home man- 

ufactures, British agriculture cer- 
tainly has use for the offals result- 
ing from the milling of imported 
wheat: in British mills, and British 
capital has a fair claim to be em- 
ployed in the useful service of sup- 
plying flour for British people. Such 

a plea for home favor finds an hon- 

est echo in the heart of every miller 

in the world.” 


THE CONTEST FOR TRADE 

Our contemporary goes on to say: 
“The British and the American mill- 
er each has his own clean game to 
play in the contest for the flour 
trade of the United Kingdom. Re- 
.cently conditions have strongly fa- 
vored home milled flour, and future 
developments may further strength- 
en its position. The choice of the 
world’s low-priced wheat, cheap 
ocean transportation and high prices 
for offal may ultimately result in 
giving command of Britain’s trade 
to the British millers. If so, millers 
in America will take defeat with a 
good grace and look elsewhere for a 
market.” 

The kind of comment to which we 
strongly object, and there has been 
much of it recently in the American 
milling journals (we except The 
Northwestern Miller), is that which 
denies to Britain the right to order 
her own domestic affairs. So long 
as our markets are free, we do not 
blame any one for endeavoring to 
take a share of the trade, but Brit- 
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ish and Irish millers will do their 
level best to keep them out. We be- 
lieve that our product is of incom- 
parable value, and we have the natu- 
ral feeling that it is entitled to pref- 
erence, 

LEPT IN THE LURCH 

Our foreign competitors have 
never yet realized the grievous posi- 
tion in which the British milling in- 
dustry was left by the removal of 
control. Before the war, imports of 
flour were reduced to a low level; 
during the war, for reasons too well 
known to need enumeration, im- 
porters were favored, and though 
the government promised to leave 
the British industry as it found it 
when it took it over, actually it left 
it with importers in possession of a 
volume of trade they had never pre- 
viously enjoyed, The importers tried 
to maintain it, but with an excess 
milling capacity of our own, it con- 
stituted an intolerable burden, par- 
ticularly as supplies were dumped 
into British and Irish ports at prices 
at which flour could not be milled 
here at a profit. 

The volume of trade has been sub- 
stantially reduced, and this season it 
may show a further reduction, but 
British and Irish millers will not be 
satisfied until it has been brought 
down to at least pre-war propor- 
tions. They have an_ indisputable 
right to their own markets; it is de- 
sirable they should occupy them to 
the exclusion of importers. At the 
same time, so long as the govern- 
ment places no restriction on im- 
ports, whatever their personal feel- 
ings may be, they must make the 
best of the situation. Their methods 
are quality and propaganda, and it 
is a pleasure to find that an influen- 
tial journal like The Northwestern 
Miller views our efforts with the ut- 
most impartiality. 

HITTING BELOW THE BELT 

If our contemporary errs at all, it 
is in the assumption that British 
and Irish millers would not find it 
worth while to carry on a propa- 
ganda campaign against imported 
flour were it not for the bakers’ be- 
lief in its superior quality. We have 
shown that bakers were forced to 
use it during the war; many had 
never previously touched it. Import- 
ers were left in possession, so_ to 
speak, and a trade once established 
is not easily broken off. It is not, 
therefore, so much a question of 
quality and price, though we admit 
the importance of these factors, as 
one of regaining a slice of trade pre- 
sented to the importers. 

While we are referring to import- 
ers, we may be permitted to remark 
that it is a pity they do not possess 
the breadth of mind that our con- 
temporary exhibits. We referred in 
our last issue to an advertisement 
“issued by importers of Canadian 
and Australian flours,” wherein it is 
suggested that only Canadian and 
Australian flour is untreated. That 
is “hitting below the belt,” and none 
will more readily indorse that state- 
ment than British bakers, who know 
perfectly well that the home miller 
will supply them with bleached or 
unbleached flour as they prefer it, 
and accompany it in the latter case 
with a guaranty. Our only purpose 
in referring again to it is to show 
that importers are not above making 
serious and unfounded reflections. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR DAIREN 
SuHancuar, Curna, May 16.—In view 

of the increasing grain trade between 
Vancouver and Seattle and the Orient, 
the South Manchurian Railway intends 
to erect an elevator at Dairen during 
the present year. This will be the first 
grain elevator in the Far East, and will 
have a capacity of 3,250,000 bus. Its 
cost is estimated at about $4,000,000. 
It will be used chiefly for the handling 
of wheat and beans, but other grains 
will also be cared for. At present all 
grains and beans are received in Dairen 
in sacks and the elevator will do away 
with this costly method. The new en- 
terprise promises to make Dairen the 
great grain market of the Orient, as it is 
for beans at the present time. 
D. ARAKIE. 
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ANCIENT PRACTICE OF BOLTING 





Extracts from a Paper Delivered by Ed C. Veeck, Superintendent Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Operative Millers, Chicago, June 8 


The practice of bolting dates back to 
ages long before the Christian era, his- 
tory giving evidence of three distinct 
grades of flour. The first was a coarse 
flour, the second grade was finer flour 
and the third the finest flour. 

In “Moretus,” Virgil describes the 
peasant sifting his meal and Pliny, an 
early Roman writer in the first century, 
says that the aim of bolting was not 
merely to remove the sand resulting 
from grinding, but to produce distinct 





of milling has been slow in its growth 
and it has required centuries to develop 
to its modern perfection. 

In the modern mill, bolting like the 
other phases of milling has become a 
scientific study. It is so closely allied 
to the other stages of the milling process 
that it will be necessary to touch on 
these factors briefly. 

The first important step in milling is 
the selection of the wheat for the mill- 
ing mix. The very success and the qual- 


Frank C. Witter, Denver, Colo. 
New President of the Association of Operative Millers 


grades of flour. The Gauls were the 
first to employ the horse hair bolters of 
sieves. The Spaniards made their sieves 
of flax and linen and the Egyptians of 
papyrus and rushes. 

The value of bolting is illustrated by 
the expression, “The excellence of the 
finest kinds of bread depends principally 
upon the goodness of the wheat and the 
fineness of the bolter.” In another state- 
ment, Pliny also says that the quality 
of flour depends very materially upon 
discrimination in grinding. When the 
grain is ground quite dry it produces 
more meal and when wheat is sprinkled 
with salt water it yields whiter flour but 
at the same time more bran. 

So, following the gradual evolution of 
milling, from the age when power was 
produced by slaves and cattle, to the 
medieval period when the power was 
furnished by wind and water, we come 
now to the modern period when steam 
and electricity have replaced the former 
crude devices and with it all, bolting has 
developed from the first simple methods 
to those of the present time. The art 


ity of flour depend upon the selection 
of the raw material. A miller can ex- 
tract the flour from the berry and if 
the quality is in the wheat he can put 
the quality into the flour even without 
some of the elaborate machinery used 
today, but if the quality is not in the 
wheat, science and the best equipped mill 
of today cannot put quality into the 
flour. It is an absolute necessity today 
that we know the value of each and 
every car of wheat before unloading. 
Personally, I use the gluten test to ar- 
rive at the quality, for it is my opinion 
that the quality of the gluten is more 
essential than the quantity. 

In order to follow me in this discus- 
sion it will be necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind the physical construction 
or the structure of the wheat berry. In 
the construction of the wheat berry the 
miller really has but three constituents 
to deal with: the bran, or outer coating 
of the berry, the embryo or germ and 
the endosperm or flour producing part 
of the berry. 

The bran is composed of five different 
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layers, the first two being the epider: 
and epicarp, commonly known to 
miller as beeswings. The next layer 


23 


nis 
the 


Is 


the testa or color layer and to this layer 


is attached the endocarp. Below ¢ 
lies the Aleurone layer. The last th 
layers are seldom separated and h: 
the appearance of one, but the first t 


his 
ree 
ive 
wo 


layers which are very fibrous and high 


in ash content cannot all be removed 


in 


the cleaning process. Most of it natu 
rally finds its way to the first break 
rolls and being very easy to pulverize, 


becomes a problem to the miller, 
The embryo or germ has a natu 


ral 


function to perform in reference to tly 


life of the plant, but in the milli 


ny 


process it should be eliminated as sovn 


as possible. It contains about 15 | 
cent of oil and fatty matter but its 
content is lower than that of the br 
The endosperm or flour producing p: 
of the berry is divided into little cul 
each surrounded by a filmy tissue kno 
as cellulose. The endosperm, accordi 
to some analysts, represents from 
per cent to 90 per cent of ‘the ent 
berry, but the percentage of all of th 
constituents will vary owing to soil 


climatic conditions. We do not know 


what per cent of the endosperm re} 


sents pure flour and what represents !he 


yer 


l 
“) 
e 


cellulose or fibrous tissue. To the miller, 


the most important factors in the che 
cal analyses of the wheat are moist 
protein or glutens and ash. 

The next process is the cleaning, 
tempering of the grain follows. ‘| 
is merely adding the proper amoun! 
heat and moisture and letting it lic | 
proper length of time so that the } 
will open up and hold together du 


nd 
is 
of 
he 
in 


ng 


the breaking process and the endosperm 


will be reduced to the proper degre 
mellowness. 

Bolting, purifying, the quality of 
flour and the yield all are depen 
upon the operation of the break ro 


of 


he 
nt 


Is. 


These require constant attention «and 


should be kept in perfect condition. || 
object of this process is to remove | 
endosperm or flour producing part 
the berry from the bran in the sha} 
middlings. I have found that in a {i 


he 
he 
of 
of 


ve 


break mill rolls cut 12, 14, 16, 20 and 


24 with a differential of 21 to 1, and 
%-inch spiral on the first three brea 
and a %-inch spiral on the last tv 
breaks give very satisfactory resulls. 
I do the most of my work on | 
first three breaks and ease off on | 
last two, I find it possible in this w: 
to remove most of the endosperm 


a 
ks 


Vo 


he 
he 
ty 
or 


middlings with the least injury to the 


bran and in this way the fourth « 
fifth breaks can be cleaned up with 
lighter pressure on the rolls, 

The capacity of roll and sifter surfa 
in mills of the same size will vary. 


id 


ce 


In 


fact, there is no fixed rule to follow, for 
it depends upon the system and _ thie 


method of operation and upon the nu 
ber of separations. The smaller the mi 
the more roll and sifter capacity 
needed; that is, proportionally. 

Mills of larger capacities seldom u 


ii- 
ll, 


Is 


se 


more than one inch per bbl for roll sur- 
face, three eighths inches on the breaks 
and five eighths inches on the middlings 


and reduction systems. They also 


use 


less bolting capacity, which is due to 
better classification of the stock. In 


reference to the cloth surface of 
average mill, about one third is us 
for scalping and grading and two thir 
for flouring. 

It is advisable not to use too mv 
surface for the scalping and grading « 
the coarser middlings on the break 


the 


“d 


Is 


‘h 
of 


G'S 


tems, but it- is absolutely essential to 


have enough capacity to give good clein 


separations. ‘Too much capacity on ‘|! 


wire cloths would naturally have a tei 
ency to give a scouring effect and wor 
result in removing more of the beesw 

and also pulverizing more of the pu 
endosperm attached to the broken pa 

cles of bran, thus giving a greater } 
centage of off-grade clears. If yo 


ne 


cloth capacity was limited on the brea’: 


and your different separations were 1 


properly cleaned, the general effec’ 


would be just as harmful to your fil 


ished products. The flour produced 0: 


the break systems should be removed < 


i 


this point, for the fine middlings shoul 


be well dusted before entering on tl 
reduction systems. 


The ee amount of cloth surfac: 
by any mill should be enough to 


require 
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do efficient work on the scalping, grad- 
ing and flouring. 

The bolting capacity of any well-bal- 
anced mill, properly clothed, can be con- 
trolled by regulating the quantity of 
wheat used on the first break; in other 
words, if your mill becomes overloaded, 
due to weather conditions, you can reme- 
dy this loss very quickly by taking a 
few bushels off of your governors be- 
fore changing the water on the last tem- 
per. 
Bolting has three distinct functions to 
perform; the first is scalping, the second, 
grading of the middlings and the third 
the dressing of the flour. Every miller 
is striving for the same end, that of 
removing the endosperm or middlings 
from the bran and separating them into 
various classes of middlings, well dusted 
and free from particles of bran, and the 
gradual reduction of these middlings into 
flour. 

The quantity and purity of the mid- 
dlings depend upon the style of corru- 
gation of rolls, the method of operation, 
the variety of wheat and its moisture 
content and also the atmospheric condi- 
tions. Every miller knows from experi- 
ence that yield and quality are both de- 
pendent upon the atmospheric conditions 
and if he had constant control of these 
conditions in his mill he would have uni- 
form bolting. 

In my opinion rebolting is one of the 
most essential functions in the mill to- 
day. The object in this process is first 
to secure perfect blending and second 
it is an absolute safeguard against any 
foreign matter or insects that might get 
into the flour between the sifters and 
the packer, 

Now the question may arise, why not 
rebolt through finer cloths, tail over the 
coarser flour and then regrind this prod- 
uct and improve the color at the same 
time. In answer to this question, I will 
state it is not the purpose to improve 
the color at this point. Finer cloths 
would very likely improve the color, but 
in so doing it would remove and necessi- 
tate regrinding some of the best and 
purest flour. Any one can prove this 
statement by taking a sample of his 
finished flour, having his chemist make 
an ash test on same, then rebolting it 
through a 13xx cloth and having the same 
test made on the product and _ tailover. 
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FLOUR MILLING IN 1819 





A View of the American Miller of a Century Ago—His Status as a Farmer 


By A. L. H. STREET 


I have just finished reading “Memo- 
rable Days in America, Being a Journal 
of a Tour to the United States, prin- 
cipally Undertaken to Ascertain by Pos- 
itive Evidence, the Condition and Prob- 
able Prospects of British Emigrants, 
. and intended to shew Men and 
Things as they are in America.” It con- 
sists of a diary kept in 1819 by W. Faux, 
an English farmer, and published in 
London in 1823. 

. Writing concerning a journey through 
Virginia and Maryland, Mr. Faux wrote: 
“Viewed and examined the threshing 
floor, where 50 bushels a day of wheat 
are trodden out by five or six oxen, and a 
horse amongst them, and three or four 
men to brush them up and. shake off the 
straw, and keep on a supply of fresh 
grain. The men drink and ‘muzzle not 
the ox which treadeth out the corn.’ ” 

He met a farmer who had accumulated 
$30,000, “by spending nothing, selling 
everything, and turning all to some good 
account,” thereby putting into practice 
Dr. Franklin’s injunction: 


“Get what you can, and what you get 
hold; 
That is the stone which turns lead 
into gold.” 


This farmer’s net profit in raising 
wheat was placed at $9.41 per acre. His 
costs, aggregating $13.09, included $2 per 
acre rent, 9c for taxes, $1.50 for seed 
wheat, $3 for plowing, $2 for reaping and 
cradling, $2.50 for carting and threshing, 
$1 for carting to mill near home, and $1 
for plaster (fertilizer?). The average 
price was $1.25 per bu. 

“T dined, supped, and slept with Mr. T. 
Hillery, a water-miller and planter of 
the most complete kind, occupying two 
large plantations, one rich, and the other 
poor, worn-out land,” reads another en- 
try in the diary. “On the former he gets 
35 to 40 bushels of wheat an acre; on 
the latter poor land from two to five 
bushels; he averages 25. He is satisfied 
with five bushels for the first few years. 





Shad 


. Mr. Hillery is a man of large capi- 
tal, enterprizing habits, and great indus- 
try; being always in the mill or the field, 
at work from sun-rise to sun-set. ‘ 
He showed me what he called his fine 
large ears of wheat, which are of the 
white and red bearded species, not half 
the length of the English, nor so fine and 
large in the kernel and quality... . 

“Mr. Hillery, who owns a most com- 
plete grist and saw-mill, worked by water, 
buys no wheat, but has more of his own 
and of his neighbours’ than he can grind. 
He takes the tenth for toll. He finds it 
almost impossible to get a careful, faith- 
ful miller at 500 dollars, or 1121 a year!” 

In connection with this observation con- 
cerning the wages of millers, it is inter- 
esting to recall that General Washington, 
in writing from West Point in 1779 to 
Lund Washington, concerning the de- 
preciated value of paper currency, said: 

“The thing which induces me to men- 
tion the matter to you at present is the 
circumstance you have related respecting 
the wages of Roberts, which you say (ac- 
cording to his demands) will amount to 
upwards of £2,000, and comes to as much 
for the Service of a Common miller for 
one year only, as I shall get for 600 acres 
of land sold Mercer in the best of times 
and in the most valuable part of Virginia, 
that ought to have been pd. for before 
the money began to depreciate.” 

Later in Mr. Faux’s travels he crossed 
the Ohio River near Louisville, “and land- 
ed at New Albion [New Albany?], a 
young rising village, to breakfast, where, 
for the first time in America,” he “found 
sweet, white, home-baked bread. The 
staff of life is generally sour, and, though 
light and spongy, very ill-flavored, either 
from bad leaven, or the flour sweating 
and turning sour in the barrel.” 

The farmer-miller mentioned in the 
following extract from the diary must 
have lived near New Albany. And it is 
interesting to know that while he was 
making his observations concerning slav- 
ery there then lived but a few miles 
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down the Ohio valley in Spencer County, 
Indiana, and in humble surrounding, a 
boy 10 years old who was destined to be- 
come the Emancipator. Mr. Faux wrote: 

“At eleven, a.m., I rested, and baited 
at a farm log-house, having one room 
only; the farmer came to it 10 years ago, 
and has settled on two quarter sections 
of land. He has a good horse-mill at 
work, night and day, to which people come 
with grist, from 10 to 15 miles, working it 
with their own horses, four in number, 
and leaving him (the miller) an eighth 
for his toll. ‘My land’ (says he) ‘is good, 
but not like that of old Kentuck. [ get 
from 40 to 60 bushels of corn, and wheat, 
25 to 30 bushels per acre, and a market 
at my door, in supplying gentlemen-trav- 
ellers, and emigrants.’ . . . 

“This man seems full of money, and 
knows all things; he damns the state gov- 
ernment for denying him the privilege of 
slavery, and of using his Kentucky Ne- 
groes, who, in consequence, are hired and 
exposed to cruelty. ‘I was raised under 
a monarchy government, in Virginia, 
where every man did as he pleased. This 
Indiana is a free state, and yet not at 
liberty to use its own property! You tell 
me to quit it, I guess, if I do not like it.’ 
‘Yes, I do” ‘Well then, the government, 
d——n it, has the power, it seems, to 
drive me out.’” Mr. Faux toned down 
somewhat the rough character of this 
pioneer Indiana miller by adding: “This 
strange man was very civil and coarsely 
kind to me.” 

Commenting on eurrent prices of gar- 
den and farm products, including flour 
marketed by the wheat grower in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the diarist remarked about 
a difference in the success of gardeners 
and farmers in disposing of their wares: 

“The gardeners get rich and ride in 
their single horse chaise, because the 
business is so profitable. They have no 
competition. Whatever they send to 
market is sold only at their own price. 
It is their will to have 150 per cent above 
the value of the article. Rather than 
undersell, they would carry home their 
vegetables for the cattle and pigs! .. . 
The poor farmer comes to market witl 
his flour, but his will is to take just what 
is offered him. He is not in the gardener’s 
secret of insisting and willing to have ten 
dollars a barrel for flour, when worth only 
four dollars and a half.” 
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MILLING AND AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 1256.) 


Unluckily for themselves, however, the 
mills are not often able to include in the 
selling price of their flour a correspond- 
ing amount to cover their expenses. In this 
connection it must be remembered that, 
with the steady advance in prices, the 
wholesale dealer who buys flour, holds it 
for a few weeks or months, and then 
puts it on the market, gets the benefit of 
favorable price conditions far more often 
than the miller does, and thus compels 
the miller to sell without profit, and often 
at an actual loss, in order to get enough 
money in hand to pay his current ex- 
penses. As a result, the milling industry 
has become purely speculative in char- 
acter, its profits depending absolutely on 
good luck, 

To be sure, the balance sheets of a 
number of the milling corporations still 
show a very gratifying profit, but these 
profits are far less real than apparent, 
made possible only by carrying the 
liabilities at much too low a figure, and 
by making up the balances without con- 
sideration of the fact that the shares of 
stock were paid for in gold, whereas the 
dividends are paid in practically worth- 
less paper marks. These apparent profits, 
which actually do not exist, are respon- 
sible for the inevitable impression, exist- 
ing abroad and among those ill informed 
as to the facts, that the German flour 
mills, and also other industries, are doing 
well in spite of their manifest handicaps, 
on account of the money situation. With- 
out discussing this point here in detail, it 
can be stated that the exact opposite is 
the case, as can be determined by any 
careful observation of the facts. 

As long as it remains impossible to 
bring up to a reasonable level the value of 
the German mark, which has fallen to a 
point far lower than conditions actually 
warrant, there can be no question of any 
real improvement in the lamentable eco- 
nomic status of Germany, or of the Ger- 
man flour milling industry. 





FREIGHT HANDLING COSTS EXCESSIVE 

Rocurster, N. Y.—Speaking before 
the traffic council of the Chamber of 
Commerce here, John J. Mantell, vice 
president of the Erie Railroad, declared 
that costs of handling freight in New 
York City were excessive. This acute 
problem, he said, may to some extent 
be solved in the harbor districts by the 


























new tunnel now being built under the 
Hudson River. 

Mr. Mantell declared that it cost rail- 
roads as much to move freight within a 
seven-mile radius of City Hall, New 
York, as it did to move it from either 
Rochester or Buffalo to the seven-mile 
zone. He further asserted that the 
trucking costs per ton from any freight 
station below Fourteenth Street to a 
consignee’s place of business, regardless 
of distance, was as great as the freight 
charges from Rochester to the seven- 
mile zone. 

Commenting on the excessive cost of 
lightering freight to steamship docks on 
Manhattan Island and the Brooklyn 
shore, he gave it as his opinion that the 
solution lay in docking all vessels on the 
Jersey shore, handling freight direct be- 
tween railroads and steamers. 


T. W. Knapp. 





BRITISH FLOUR IMPORTERS 


National Association Holds Its Annual Meet- 
ing in London—Matters Affecting 
Trade Discussed 





Lonpon, Ene., May 30.—The National 
Association of Flour Importers held its 
annual meeting in London on May 29, the 
following delegates from the various 
markets being ong 7 L. B. Phillips, of 
Pillman & Phillips, Liverpool, president 
in the chair; R. Carson, of Robert Car- 
son & Co., Glasgow; R. S. Craig, of R. 
Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., London; R. C. 
Henderson, of Barton, Henderson & Co., 
London; W. R. Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow; T. H. Medill, of T. S. Medill 
& Sons, Ltd., London; H. C. Milne, of 
William Morrison & Son, Ltd., Glasgow; 
J. G. Mowat, of Mowat Bros., Glasgow; 
A. R. Preston, of R. Hunter Craig & Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool; J. H. Pillman, of Pill- 
man & Phillips, London, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The following were present by invita- 
tion: J. C. Pillman, of Pillman & Phil- 
lips, London; F. T. Collins, of Stannard, 
Collins & Co., London; W. A. Kennedy, 
of Lyndsell & Kennedy, London. 

Many matters affecting the flour trade 
were discussed, chief among them being 
the question of the loading dates on 
bills of lading. Great dissatisfaction was 
expressed at the action of some of the 
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Bringing Home the Bread 


steamship companies in refusing to give 
information to consignees as to the date 
when flour was actually loaded on board 
the steamer. 

It was considered that the holders of 
bills of lading were entitled to receive 
this information from the steamship com- 





panies when requested, as in many cases 
the flour was shipped on through bills 
of lading with guaranteed shipment from 
the seaboard, and when any question 
arose in regard to the loading date, it 
was necessary that the information should 
be available. It was further suggested 
that representations should be made to 
the millers’ federations in the United 
States and Canada with a view to insist- 
ing that such information should be forth- 
coming. 

Another important question considered 
was the insurance of goods with over-sea 
companies. Although not wishing to hin- 
der competition among the insurance 
companies, yet it was felt by the im- 
porters that American and Canadian in- 
surance companies that insure goods tor 
transportation to Great Britain should be 
domiciled in this country. Recently a 
ship arrived with some flour on bozrd 
very badly damaged, and as one of the ‘n- 


* surance companies was not domici':d 


here, a vast amount of trouble was 1- 
curred over recovering claims. Moreo: '', 
under certain circumstances, legal act on 
might be necessary, when import rs 
would be placed at a great disadvants :e. 
The opinion was expressed that shipp.'s 
should protect their clients’ interests. 
Mention was made of the dissatis! c- 
tion felt by some of the Canadian «1d 
Australian millers that millers in Gr «t 
Britain were selling a certain amount f 
their manufacture as “Manitoba flo.” 
and “Australian flour.” These Bri! |) 
milled flours, although they do not re} *- 
sent in quality the flour manufactu: d 
in the colonies themselves, had prove: ° 
disturbing influence ia the trade, 
from information to hand it would 


.pear that the baking trade did not gi'« 


the home millers the support anticipat: 
but whether it was a question of price 
quality, or both, it was difficult to judy’. 
At any rate, the number of home mille: + 
offering these flours is less than former). 
R. S. Craig, the president of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association, was aske‘l 
if he would represent the National Assc- 
ciation of Flour Importers at the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of Th: 
Northwestern Miller, to be held in Minne- 
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apolis next November, which he consented 
to do. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the year 1923-24: president, R. 
C. Henderson, of Barton, Henderson & 
Co., London; vice president, R. Carson, of 
Robert Carson & Co., Glasgow; secretary 
and treasurer, J. H. Pillman, of Pillman 
& Phillips, London. 

After the meeting the delegates were 
entertained to luncheon at the Trocodero 
Restaurant by the London Flour Trade 
Association. President Craig read letters 
of regret from a number of members who 
were prevented from being present. 

He then proposed the toast to the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
and spoke of the good work done for the 
trade by this organization. It helped to 
bind together the different sections of the 
trade, giving them, with their many inter- 
ests, an ability to work together for the 
common good. The importing trade had 
strong opposition to face in the future, 
and it was essential that it should hold 
firm! together, as only through such an 
asso-iation as theirs could their aspira- 
tion: be realized. It was a great associa- 
tion. and well merited the support of 
the vhole flour trade throughout Great 
Brit vin. 

Te toast was coupled with the name of 
the ew president, R. C. Henderson, who 
in r. ply wished to assure members that 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
poricrs was always there when wanted, 
like the British fleet. All sorts of unfair 
com etition had to be faced, and, there- 
fore. it was essential that they should all 
holi firmly together. He, for his part, 
woud always be prepared to do his bit. 

T. H. Medill, vice president of the 
Lon.on Flour Trade Association, pro- 
posc) the health of the visitors. He said 
it wis a matter of regret that so many 
were absent, but a hearty welcome was 
offered to those who had come. It af- 
forded him great pleasure to see around 
him such worthy sons as W. R. Law, B. 
Haslam and J. H. Pillman, who as even- 
tual successors to still more worthy fa- 
thers Andrew Law, Francis Haslam and 
J. C. Pillman—would so capably carry on 
the good work. 

Mr. Carson, whose name was coupled 
with the toast, expressed the great pleas- 
ure it was to him to be among members 
of the London Flour Trade Association. 
He felt he was almost one of them, and 
hoped to have the pleasure of coming 
again. 

W. Kennedy proposed the health of the 
chairman, and expressed the great pleas- 
ure they all felt that he was once more 
restored to health and able to be among 
them. It was necessary that the National 
association should keep on the alert, and 
they looked to the younger members to 
carry on the good work. ‘Mr. Tasker sec- 
onded the toast, which was drunk with 
musical honors. 

Mr. Craig told how pleased he was to 
be able to preside at the dinner, and that 
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he was proud to be able to represent the 
National association at the gathering in 
Minneapolis in November next, to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of The 
Northwestern Miller. He would do his 
best to be a worthy representative. The 
proceedings then terminated. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





ON PREMATURE DELIVERY 


A Legal Opinion on Rights Under a Sales 
Contract Where the Buyer Does 
Not Object 


It has been established by numerous 
court decisions that a seller’s act in 
shipping goods before an agreed time for 
shipment is just as much a breach of his 
contract as it would be to delay delivery 
after that time. It seems to be settled 
that, in the absence of the buyer’s ex- 
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press or implied assent to a premature 
delivery, he will be justified in rejecting 
it. 

There are also equally numerous de- 
cisions to the effect that the buyer loses 
his right to object to such shipment 
where he impliedly or directly waives the 
prematurity. This principle was applied 
very recently by the supreme court of 
Mississippi in the case of J. B. Camors 
& Co., Inc., vs. Morlet, 95 So. 317. 

Plaintiff, a wholesale grocer, sold de- 
fendant, a baker, a bill of goods to be 
shipped June 20, 1921. They were 
shipped June 10, and arrived at the 
destination June 12. A transfer com- 
pany, which had blanket instructions 
from the baker to receive and deliver all 
freight addressed to him, placed the 
goods in the bakery storeroom. June 19, 
they were destroyed in a fire which 
burned the bakery and its contents. The 
baker knew that the goods had been de- 
livered to his place of business, and 
made no protest, but he refused to pay 
for them. Holding that he was liable 
for the contract price, the supreme court 
said: 

“By accepting the goods and permit- 
ting them to remain in his storehouse 
without protést until they were de- 
stroyed by fire six days later, the ap- 
pellee waived the objection that they 
were prematurely shipped. He should 
have declined to receive the goods at the 
time, and notified the shipper of the 
fact that he had declined them, or, since 
the goods were received from the trans- 
portation company and delivered at ap- 
pellee’s storehouse, he should have im- 
mediately notified the shipper that the 
goods were held subject to its order and 
risk. He did neither of these things, and 
we think he is liable for the purchase 
price of the goods so accepted by him.” 

Another case in point recently came 
to the attention of the writer of this 
article. A car of wheat was sold by a 
grain company to a distant mill. The 
contract was mutually treated as call- 
ing for shipment at a certain time. Be- 
fore arrival of that time, the mill re- 
quested a short delay in shipment. This 
and a later similar request were granted 
with an intimation from the grain com- 
pany that it was willing to allow the mill 
some little additional time in which to 
make room for the wheat. After some 
perp the grain company wrote a letter 
to the mill, asking whether it would be 











all right to ship, but stating that the 
company would rather withhold shipment 
if the mill was not in a position to re- 
ceive delivery just then. No reply hav- 
ing been received within the next six 
days, the seller shipped the car without 
first notifying the buying mill. 

Up to this point, the case tends to 
show that the mill would have had legal 
ground for rejecting delivery, had it in- 
sisted on that right. There was a mutual 
understanding between the parties that 
delivery was to be withheld for a short 
time, at least, and the mill was entitled 
to notice of the seller’s unwillingness to 
withhold shipment any longer. Had such 
notice been given and the mill then re- 
fused to sanction shipment, the grain 
company would have been in position to 
have treated the contract as broken by 
the buyer, and to have made claim for 
damages. 

Of course the mill could waive its legal 
right to such notice, and perhaps it was 
only equitable that it should do so, in 
view of the fact that the seller had in- 
dulged it in delays beyond the time orig- 
inally agreed upon for delivery. We are 
of the opinion that the mill did waive 
its right to complain of the prematurity 
of the shipment, under the mutual under- 
standing for a withholding of delivery. 
In our judgment such waiver irrevocably 
occurred when the mill, on being in- 
formed that shipment had been made, 
wired the grain company for laboratory 
analysis and certificate, without even in- 
timating that the shipment was pre- 
mature. 

There was a confirmation of the waiv- 
er eight days later when the mill re- 
quested reconsignment of the car, stat- 
ing that it would cover any resulting 
loss. Still later the mill sent a letter, 
stating that the car had been held under 
hope that it could be unloaded, and com- 
plaining that the grain company had 
shown no disposition to assist in redis- 
posing of the shipment. 

It is a close question whether or not 
the grain company was justified in ship- 
ping the car on not hearing from the 
mill within six days after requesting 
advice as to whether it would be ail 
right to ship. Considering the fact that 
there was delay in answering this letter, 
there would be plausible ground for the 
grain company arguing that it was rea- 
sonably led to suppose that the mill did 
not object to the wheat going forward. 
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On the other hand, the mill had some 
reason for assuming that the grain com- 
pany would not ship until advised that 
the mill was ready to receive the wheat 


for grinding. But this question was ren- 
dered unimportant in the particular case, 
because the mill waived any objection to 
the time when shipment was made. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





NATIONAL CONTAINER ASSOCIATION 

The National Container Association 
was formed in Chicago on May 22-23. 
Heretofore there have been two associa- 
tions in the fiber container industry, the 
Container Club and the National Associa- 
tion of Corrugated & Fiber Box Manu- 
facturers. The new association will com- 
prise the membership of these organiza- 
tions and other manufacturers who have 
not been identified with association work. 
It is expected that the National Container 
Association will start with a membership 
of from 75 to 80 manufacturers of corru- 
gated and solid fiber containers, repre- 
senting in the neighborhood of 80 per 
cent of the total production in the United 
States of these containers. 

The officers of the new association are: 
president, F. J. Kress, F. J. Kress Box 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; vice president, John 
L. Barchard, Hummel & Downing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; general manager, 
George R. Browder, Chicago; secretary- 
treasurer, B. C. Tamlin, Chicago. The 
affairs of the association will be directed 
by an executive committee, the members 
of which are F. J. Kress, John L. Bar- 
chard, J. P. Brunt, James B. Fenton, 
George Gair, C. W. Gaylord, W. S. Good- 
willie, Irving Hill and Samuel Samuels. 

All of the activities of the two asso- 
ciations will be continued, which will in- 
clude research work with a scientific lab- 
oratory at the Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, and a testing and designing lab- 
oratory in Chicago, statistical service, in- 
spection, traffic and classification mat- 
ters, ete. 

It is anticipated that having all asso- 
ciation activities in one group will elimi- 
nate duplication of effort and make more 
effective the combined co-operative ef- 
forts of the manufacturers toward the 
betterment of conditions in the industry, 
and afford an enlarged service to the 
users of fiber containers. The members 
of the new association are much pleased 
with the prospect of harmonizing the re- 
lations of factors in the industry and the 
opportunities that are offered to develop 
the fiber box industry along proper lines. 
It is felt that much can be done to as- 
sist, not only the manufacturers them- 
selves but shippers, carriers and the 
public. 

The executive offices of the new associa- 
tion will be maintained in the Transpor- 
tation Building, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending June 9 
and 2, and for Jan. 1-June 9, 1923, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce (000’s 
omitted): 

May 27- Jan. 1- 



































Flour, bbls— June 3-9 June 2 June 9 
United Kingdom .. 18 11 646 
Other Europe ..... 41 70 2,124 
Other countries.... 69 82 3,493 
WOCRIS: wcccccsccecs 128 163 6,263 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 727 490 8,939 
BORE 65.05.0650 60.089 253 1,101 11,823 
Other Europe ..... 1,550 1,583 16,225 
Other countries. ... 134 212 6,220 
Se ee 2,664 3,386 43,207 
Corn, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 72 137 9,070 
Other Europe ..... 159 47 16,803 
CORED ..ncsceccres 61 15 4,844 
Other countries.... 52 133 1,836 
TORO “ccccccccoces 344 392 32,553 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 38 30 3,740 
Other countries.... 14 117 2,379 
BOAO ccs cuscrvecs 52 147 6,119 

Oats, bus— 

3. . Ee os 109 2,556 
Other countries... . 18 12 548 
|. Peer eee 18 121 3,104 
Rye, bus— 
GOPMARY «2. ccccce 34 375 7,373 
Other Europe ....* 757 90 9,403 
Other countries... . 150 366 . 937 
Totala ...scccccres 941 831 17,713 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbis 1 ons 1,445 
Wheat, bus 686 906 49,992 
Barley, bus . eee ee 1,946 
Oats, bus ......... “we 108 2,984 
a ee 88 56 2,470 
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JUST WHAT IS A SMALL MILL? 





By E. GoNZENBACH 


A short time ago I heard a miller ex- 
press himself pessimistically about the 
future of the small mill. It was at a 
millers’ get-together lunch, and he shed 
gloom and discouragement all over his 
dinner plate. I fully expected to see 
him spoil his ice cream with large, fat, 
salt tears. When he had done sobbing 
and the atmosphere permitted a cautious 
inquiry, I asked him about the size of his 
mill and he replied, in a hollow voice, 
“About 800 bbls!” 

Here I was rubbing elbows with this 
“small miller’ and sharing his trade 
sorrows. I tried to make myself as small 
as possible and began to talk of every- 
thing I could think of to make conversa- 
tion, anything that would keep him from 
asking about the size of my mill. For 
if he had I should have been obliged to 








Northwest, with the Kansas mills thrown 
in for good measure. They could, but 
they never will, for the simple reason 
that the small mill is about nine times 
out of ten owned and operated by the 
small miller, and the combination is 
fatal. 

Go into any old-established community 
and there are idle small mills, or small 
mills running part time. Hundreds have 
been dismantled or are not grinding 
grain. They are used as feed stores, 
grain elevators and whatnots. You will 
find the erstwhile miller puttering 
around the mill door and swapping yarns 
with his customers. Most likely he will 
have a heart-rending story to tell about 
the competition of the “flour trust.” 
Sometimes he will take the neighborhood 
grain and grind it into flour, the kind 





A Small Town German Baker Mixing Dough 
—‘Milling and Agriculture in Germany.” 


answer, “About 150 bbls!’ And I know 
that I should then and there have been 
reduced to the dimensions of a grease 
spot, and wiped off the plate with a 
swish of his napkin, 

According to the lament of my 800-bbl 
neighbor the sun had set on the milling 
industry, and there was nothing to do 
but shut down and let the big fellows 
walk away with the business. It is sur- 
prising how many millers there are who 
simply lie down and curl up when con- 
fronted with the fiercely competitive 
conditions which prevail just now in the 
trade. But do we little fellows really 
need to shake with fear? 

Why should we, when the milling in- 
dustry is one of the few lines of industry 
in which the small manufacturer—or 
miller—has an advantage over the big 
mill that is without parallel in any other 
line of business? Never before have the 
prospects of the small mill been so 
bright as they are now and, the fiercer 
competition becomes, the brighter the 
outlook for the small fellow. Provided, 
however, and a very important proviso, 
that the small fellow’s mental caliber is 
of sufficient diameter and breadth to see 
and take advantage of the opportunities 
which he has within his grasp. 

Once before I made the statement, and 
I make it again now, that the small 
mills—those of 300 bbls or less—could 





_ Shut the doors of every big mill in the 


of flour that needs to be apologized for. 
He “takes toll” and sells his “surplus” 
flour for about half price. If he gets 
any cash at all for it he will count it as 
just so much gain. 

And go around among the small! towns 
and listen to the wise boys who sit on 
dry goods boxes and tell the world all 
about itself. Probably more damage has 
been done to live, aggressive millers by 
these dry goods box orators than any of 
us are willing to admit. For let. us be 
frank now—every miller has _ recently 
passed through a crisis, the worst crisis 
in the history of the business. We are 
not over it entirely, and many of the 
best are hanging on by not much more 
than their eyelashes. And those fellows 
spitting tobacco juice and wise remarks 
all over the sidewalk are public opinion, 
and public opinion has a nasty way of 
intruding itself when we are explaining 
things in the back room of the First Na- 
tional Bank. If your banker has a glass 
eye you are lucky, for it may express 
more sympathy on you are likely to 
get out of the other one. Probably your 
banker shares in the public opinion that 
the small mill is headed straight for the 
demnition bowwows, and he has informa- 
tion that sounds suspicously like the talk 
you hear at street corners. 

But stop a minute. Who are the mill- 
ers that shut down on account of the 
“flour trust”? Who are they who de- 
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clare that the small mill has no chance? 
Look them over closely, take them apart 
and see why their mainsprings stopped 
working. How many of the small mill- 
ers whose lights went out ever knew 
ay about milling in transit? If 
they did they thought it was something 
the big mill did to hurt the little mill, 
Not one in 10 ever knew that, no matter 
how small his mill was, he could mill in 
transit if his mind was big enough to 
do it. 

And how about hedging? Small mil! 
ers can hedge their flour sales and grain 
purchases quite as well as the biggest 
fellows up in Minneapolis or out in 
Kansas. But hedging requires a little 
brains and a lot of moral courave. 
Sometimes the small miller has the brains 
but not the moral courage, for hedging 
and speculation are divided by an almost 
invisible dividing line, fine as a hair and 
deep as sin. If the miller’s moral sinews 
are not equal to pulling in his hedyes 
at the right time he becomes a speculator, 
and no need to talk about what happens 
then. 

Then there are the internal economics 
of the mill. It is curious how in the 
milling game the profession of mil! ng 
and the business of selling flour have !)e- 
come segregated into separate and <(is- 
tinct water-tight compartments. Not 
very often is the miller a business min, 
and still less often is the business m:in- 
ager a miller, which is to be regretted, 
for it hurts the business. It has been 
my uniform experience that there is only 
one miller in the world, and that is the 
one who is talking to you—all others «re 
imitations. And there is no class of 
men who ride more hobbies than your 
old-time dusty miller; he is a regular 
old broncho-buster and has a string of 
hobbies that are longer than the rodeo 
of the boss rider in a wild west show. 
He has his notions about tempering or 
he has no use for tempering, and he 
has this and that on his mind. 

Summing it all up, the small mill which 
has the breadth and caliber to take ad- 
vantage of the things which are essen- 
tial, those things which have made the 
large mills what they are, is in position 
to get an even start and beat the big 
fellows at their own game. Milling is 
not a piker’s business; it is one of the 
most intricate and complicated of busi- 
ness processes. The manufacturing of 
any commodity has its own problems, 
but no business on earth combines so 
many functions as does the business of 
flour milling. There is a combining of 
mechanical, agricultural, chemical, scll- 
ing and speculative processes that out- 
class everything else in the line of human 
endeavor, and of course it is exactly that 
which makes the business difficult and 
causes the weak members to drop by the 
wayside. 

But the individual who knows and 
who likes the game for the very difficul- 
ties it presents is in better position to 
win out with a small mill than with a 
large one. Most small mills have water- 
power, in itself an advantage of any- 
where from 15¢c to 30c per bbl in the 
manufacturing process. Most small mills 
are well located as to feed markets. A 
mill up to 300 bbls in a good dairy or 
feeding country can market most of its 
offals at retail at the mill door or within 
truck distance. That gives an edge of 
about $5@10 in the price of feed, aid 
the extra is often large enough to piy 
all of the mill payroll. Chalk up, there- 
fore, to the credit of the small mill the 
saving in power and the extra price of 
offals. In many cases that leaves oly 
overhead to be charged against manu- 
facturing cost, and overhead is a varia‘ le 
that depends on continuous operati:). 
And there comes the rub. 

Continuous operation means sellin, 
and selling is the stone wall against 
which beats the world. Selling of flor 
calls for patience, money, skill and hum.n 
nature; especially selling the output of a 
small mill. For years the represen! :- 
tives of the big mills have educated t!:e 
trade that big mills, and particular'y 
their own mill, are the only ones tht 
ean turn out uniform quality flour; an 
the trade has come to believe it, amd 
swallowed the silly notion, hook, line an‘ 
sinker. Piffle and more piffle! 

Any number of laboratories are now 
available to even the smallest miller>. 
and elevator concerns offer free labors- 
tory tests to their customers, so that no 
miller need buy wheat blindly. But i! 
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takes moral courage to buy and keep on 
buying a high premium wheat in the face 
of gruelling competition, and there is 
the dead line against which so many 
smail millers shatter their spirit. The 
sma!! mill can produce a high grade uni- 
form piece of goods if it has the “guts” 
to do it and stick to it. A laboratory, 
or even the rudiments of a laboratory, 
are « powerful stimulant and support to 
the small mill. A chemical balance, 
microscope, electric muffle and a mois- 
ture tester are not expensive, and save 
their cost regularly every 30 days, and 
any man who has intelligence enough to 
run a mill can make the simple tests 
required, 

Waterpower, retail prices for offals 
and selling punch are what give the 
small mill an edge. Personally a 2,500- 
bbl mill would not interest me, but 
10 250-bbl mills well located and each 
with a healthy dam site—lead me to 
then! I am convinced that the capacity 
in barrels has nothing to do with the 
size of a mill—the size of a mill is a 
State of Mind. 





CUBAN FLOUR MARKETS 


Havana, Cupsa, June 9.—Flour busi- 
ness has improved a little during the 
week ending today. This is encouraging 
to the importing trade, which would 
have suffered heavy losses had conditions 
remained as they were in the past month 
or two. Fly-by-night business, specu- 
lation by irresponsible dealers, and the 
bakers’ strike are principally responsible 
for the recent depression. 

There is one element of disturbance 
that will hardly be eliminated until new 
crop flour reaches this market, and that 
is the tendency of bakers at this time 
of the year to be fastidious concerning 
flour quality. They change rapidly from 
one brand to another and never seem 
satisfied. The consumer appears to have 
no say in the matter, although he is 
paying a high price for his bread, and 
at present the product is very poor, 
and often short weight. 

Importers of other commodities than 
four are doing a most unsatisfactory 
business at present, on account of keen 
competition. Retailers, however, are ad- 
vancing their prices, which have reached 
levels that compare very well with the 
past season of scarcity and high living 
costs. All these things conspire to limit 
the consumption of bread among the 
working people. 

If bread were to be sold direct from 
baker to consumer, prices no doubt 
Would be much lower. But under the 
Present system it is the middle man, 
who is called here the “bodeguero,” who 
holds all the advantages and gains profits 
larger than either importer or baker. 

A number of mills have asked the 
Writer of this correspondence to report 
the current prices at which American 
ours are being quoted by brokers in 
the Cuban markets. ‘This, however, is 
hardly possible. Millers quote all their 
brands on high grade descriptions. Even 
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first clears are offered as “high pat- 
ents.” Consequently any attempt to 
give prices would be both misleading 
and inaccurate. In general, there has 
been a decline of 10c during the past 
week. 

Millers who have been allowing long 
terms to the small merchants and bak- 
ers of the outlying markets have prob- 
ably commenced to feel uneasy. They 
did business at 45, 60 and 90 days sight, 
but to these terms the consignees are 
adding 20@30 days’ delay for accept- 
ances. Very frequently such buyers take 
it upon themselves to change the terms 
to three and four months. 

This situation is likely to become worse 
rather than better. Mills that permit 
such practices are not only injuring 
their own prospects for success in these 
markets, but are no doubt in many cases 
leading the small merchants toward 
bankruptcy. 


NOTES 


Importers believe flour prices will con- 
tinue to go down until the new crop is 
marketed. 


There are about 22,000 sacks of flour 
on the Havana wharves, which have be- 
come considerably congested. 


A purchase of 2,300 sacks of Canadian 
flour and 1,400 sacks of American flour 
was reported in this market during the 
past week. 


Imports to Havana for the week end- 
ing June 9 follow: Canadian flour 4,150 
sacks, American flour 4,400; corn, 3,300 
sacks; oats, 3,850 sacks. 

A Canadian miller last week was quot- 
ing Manitoba fancy patent at $6.65, 
straight $6.45, first clear $6.25, and sec- 
ond clear $5.80, c.i.f. Havana, on well- 
known brands. 


H. F. von Behrens, general repre- 
sentative of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, is again in 
Havana, after a business trip through 
the island. He will continue on to other 
markets in the West Indies. He reports 
that there is an excessive number of 
flour salesmen in this field; competition 
is unwarrantably keen, stocks heavy, and 
business consequently light. 


Flour importation to Cuba appears to 
be larger than last year. The imports 
in 1922 were 100,147 sacks monthly, 
whereas the monthly average in 1923 
has been about 115,000 sacks. Havana 
absorbs about 65 per cent of this busi- 
ness. Before the war, and even in some 
months during that conflict, Havana took 
72 per cent, but business direct with 
outlying markets has been increasing. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 
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EXPORTS FROM CANADA 


Canadian flour exports for the month 
of May made another good showing. The 
total to all countries reached 644,725 bbls 
as against 617,301 bbls in May, 1922, an 
increase of 27,424 bbls. The total for 
nine months of current crop year ending 
with May is 8,732,464 bbls, as against 
6,036,648 bbls in the same period of pre- 
vious crop year. 

Subdivided, the exports for May show 
15,839 bbls shipped to the United States 
for domestic consumption as against 67,- 
226 in the previous May; 208,281 bbls to 
the United Kingdom as against a pre- 
vious 304,057; and 420,605 bbls to other 
countries as against a previous 246,018, 
Evidently, the United States is dropping 
out of this market. 

vigures by countries for the nine 
aonths ending May, with comparisons, 
show totals of 380,243 bbls to United 
States this year and 548,278 in 1922; 
United Kingdom 3,736,310 bbls this year 
and 3,576,420 last year; other countries 
1,615,911 bbls this year and 1,911,950 last 
year. The continent of Europe accounts 
for most of the sales to countries other 
than United States and Great Britain. 

That a showing of this kind should 
have been achieved in the face of the un- 
usual difficulties that stood in the way of 
business throughout the period covered is 
in the highest degree creditable to the 
flour mills of Canada. Nothing but busi- 
ness capacity and enterprise of the fin- 
est sort could have accomplished so great 
a result. Discriminations in ocean 
freights of the most unjustifiable kind, 
adverse differentials in domestic rail rates 
and unusual conditions in the market for 
wheat have all combined to harass and 
defeat the milling companies in their 
efforts to do business. 

With such a showing as they have made 
in the current crop year to go upon, one 
would be safe in saying that the flour 
mills of Canada, if they could have per- 
fectly fair and equitable ocean and in- 
land rates- of freight to work under, 
would be able in a short time to outstrip 
all competition in the race for the world’s 
exporting business. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

No further changes have been made in 
flour prices. In view of the subsequent 
action of the market for wheat many 
millers believe last week’s general reduc- 
tion was not warranted and that the do- 
mestic list. for springs is now too low. 
Certainly there is not too much profit at 
these prices. Demand for springs is 
steady and moderate in volume. Few 
mills are running full time but all the 
more active concerns are kept going. 
Ontario soft winter wheat flour remains 
scarce and comparatively dear. There 
will be no more activity in this line till 
new crop wheat is on the market. As 
compared with a week ago the price is a 
little easier. 

Quotations on June 16: spring patents, 
$6.90 bbl; seconds, $6.40; first clears, 
$6.20, mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents, $5.25 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, car lots, Montreal. 

No important improvement is to be 
noted in sales of Canadian flour for ex- 
port, but there have been a few more in- 
quiries. A feeling that better business 
is pending may be noticed. The long pe- 
riod of unsettlement that has marked the 
trade with British importers appears to 





be nearing an end. If the ocean shipping 
companies would adjust their rates for 
space on a basis fair to Canadian mills 
and improve their loading practices an 
increase in business should follow. Mills 
hardened their price for spring wheat ex- 
port patent to conform with today’s price 
for wheat, and are now asking 36s per 280 
lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, 60-day terms, and other grades 
in proportion. Sales have been made by 
smaller concerns at around 34s, but this 
price was not based on the market and 
could not be duplicated today. Ontario 
90 per cent winters are nominally worth 
35s 6d, same package and terms as 
springs, but are not wanted at this price. 

Brokers are paying mills $5 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, for export patent springs, and 
quote nominally $5.05@5.15 bbl for win- 
ters. 

MILLFEED 

The market for these products is weak- 
ening. Car lot buyers are able to obtain 
bran or shorts at mixed car prices or 
less. The big mills are quoting bran at 
$26 ton and shorts at $29, bags included, 
net cash terms, in mixed cars with flour, 
delivered to the Ontario trade. 

WHEAT 

The market for Ontario winter wheat is 
easing off as the season advances. Farm- 
ers are beginning to deliver what little 
grain they have left on hand, but this 
quantity is small and makes no appreci- 
able difference in the output of flour mills. 
It is known that the new crop is in prom- 
ising condition and farmers have reason 
to expect that when same is harvested the 
present premium on this class of wheat 
will disappear. Mills are paying farmers 
$1.15@1.20 bu for good milling qualities, 
delivered in wagon loads at their doors. 
Car lot shippers are asking $1.25 bu for 
No. 2 red or white, on track, country 
points. 

Ontario mills are not buying much 
western spring wheat at present. Sup- 
plies are ample and prices at Bay ports 
are governed strictly by the fluctuations 
at Winnipeg. No. 1 northern, track, Bay 
ports, is quoted today at $1.261%, bu, an 
increase of 314c since a week ago. Other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

CEREALS 

There is no improvement in the market 
for rolled oats. Mills are finding their 
sales small and competition for orders 
keen. Prices still show considerable va- 
riation. The range for good quality rolled 
oats, in jobbing quantities, delivered at 
Ontario points, is $2.80@3.15 per 90-lb 
bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over oo ge 3 Exporting business is at 
a standstill. Canadian prices are out of 
line. A nominal quotation for rolled 
oats would be 37s 6d@38s 6d, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, less 2 per cent. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for feeding grains is showing 
the effect of summer conditions, which 
always cause slackening. Demand is less 
than it was, but there is always some 
business passing. In a general way prices 
are unchanged since a week ago. No. 3 
Canadian western oats, 5314c bu, track, 
Bay ports; No. 1 feed oats, 52c; No. 2 
yellow corn, 8914c, New York funds; 
No. 3 yellow corn, 88%c. Standard 
screenings are easier at $24@24.50 ton, 
in car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean steamship companies are still 
quoting 19c per 100 lbs for space from 
Canadian ports to United Kingdom. 
Bookings are not heavy. 


LAKE SHIPPING RATES 


Hon. James A. Robb, minister of trade 
and commerce in the government of Can- 


ada, has given notice in Parliament of a 
bill which will place control of lake 
freight rates on grain in the hands of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada. All companies operating between 
Canadian ports will be compelled to file 
with this board their tariff of rates and 
any changes or variations it is proposed 
to make from time to time. The board will 
tabulate such tariffs and will ascertain 
how they compare with competitive rates 
and what might be considered a fair rate. 

If at any time the board finds that 
rates so posted are unreasonable it may 
impose such maximum rates as it would 
consider reasonable. All rates will be 
posted on the floor of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, together with particu- 
lars of cargo space available from time 
to time and other information that would 
be useful to shippers. Penalties are pro- 
vided for violation of any of the provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation. 


A LIVE WIRE 


H. R. Poussette, director Commercial 
Intelligence Service, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, was in 
Toronto this week, partly for the pur- 
pose of delivering an address at the an- 
nual convention of Canadian manufac- 
turers and also for the purpose of con- 
ferring privately with the members of 
that association who are particularly in- 
terested in the exporting business. Busi- 
ness men of Canada are beginning to un- 
derstand what Mr. Poussette is trying to 
do for the manufacturing industries of 
Canada and to appreciate the value of 
this service. 

Mr. Poussette is not the least bit like 
the ordinary government official. He is 
a keen business man, with an amazing 
amount of knowledge of foreign mar- 
kets and their possibilities. He is seek- 
ing to place this knowledge at the service 
of Canadian concerns that should be do- 
ing more exporting business, and there is 
not the least doubt that any man who is 
dissatisfied with the present condition of 
his particular enterprise in this respect 
could not go to a better source of advice 
than the head of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department at Ottawa. 

In this connection it would be only a 
little breach of confidence to say that Mr. 
Poussette is full of admiration for the 
manner in which the Canadian milling in- 
dustry has conquered the over-sea and 
foreign markets for flour. 


NOTES 


The Canadian Shipping Act is to be 
amended in such a way as to allow the 
government to suspend the Canadian 
coasting laws with respect to the grain 
trade if it should at any time be found 
that this is necessary to control rates. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, is giving its members 
an excellent statistical service covering 
the movement of flour out of Canada, and 
many other features of the trade. The 
secretary, F. C. Cornell, is an expert in 
this form of service. 


The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
coming along nicely and promises well. 
In Kent and other counties where this 
wheat is mostly grown farmers say rainy 
have improved the outlook materially. ih 
a general way it may be said that the 
crop will likely yield 15,000,000 bus or 
better. 


Canadian millers were pleased to learn 
that the railways had made a reduction 
of 214c per 100 lbs on the rate of freight 
on Canadian flour to New York for ex- 
port. This applies to flour made from 
ex-lake wheat. The reduction is estimat- 
ed to make a saving of $17.50 per car to 


the miller and will improve his position in 
the exporting trade by that much. Ra 
to Ontario mills are still higher than t! 
from Chicago or Fort William, which «ve 
the governing points for competition w |) 
western mills. 


F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian > :- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, : as 
in Toronto on Monday for the pur; se 
of delivering an address before the | | k- 
ers of this territory on the subject 0: «o- 
operative advertising. This meeting ~as 
confined to bakers. Mr. Cornell’s adc «ss 
was a vigorous one and rather shockec | he 
placidity of some of his well-to-do |. «r- 
ers. Mr. Cornell is from the West ind 
does not pretend to be orthodox. 


The time is approaching when the n- 
tario winter wheat mills will agai: be 
busy. The growing crop promises a1 av- 
erage yield of good wheat, and if p ces 
can be brought into a competitive |. la- 
tionship with other kinds of flour, re 
is plenty of business to be done. M) ‘ers 
who have been discouraged by the sta -1a- 
tion of recent months should take }: \art 
now and put their plants and orga:. za- 
tions into shape for an active new . sop 
year. 

This office is constantly receiving re- 
quests from British and foreign import- 
ers of Canadian flour for introduction to 
spring and winter wheat mills that are 
in a position to keep up regular sup) lies 
of flour. Many of these inquiries come 
from concerns that have an international 
reputation in the trade and that would 
make excellent accounts for Canadian 
mills. The Canadian office of The North- 
western Miller will be glad to introduce 
any interested miller to one or more of 
these concerns. 

The Alexander Brown Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been trying 
for years to get redress from the railways 
operating on Toronto waterfront for 
failure to complete expropriation of the 
milling company’s site in connection with 
a scheme to elevate the tracks of these 
companies in that part of the city. This 
scheme has been on foot for 10 or 15 
years, and expropriation proceedings 
were commenced by the railways before 
the war. For that and other reasons the 
milling company had later to drop out of 
business altogether and considerable dam- 
age is alleged to have resulted from fiil- 
ure of the railway companies to carry out 
their purchase of the property. At a -it- 
ting of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners in Toronto this week the milling 
company presented its case and asked {or 
an order compelling the railways to })'0- 
ceed. The board refused to give suc! an 
order. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—Relatively dull |b :si- 
ness in spring wheat flour, little ex) ort 
trade, and a slight improvement in ‘he 
market for winter wheat flour are ‘lie 
dominant characteristics of the ) ‘I 
treal market. 

Prices for spring wheat flour rer in 
unchanged at $6.90 for first pat« ‘5; 
$6.40 seconds, and $6.20 bakers, ji 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Though the demand for winter wt 
flour is mainly for small lots, ther: '5 
a noticeable improvement in demand : id 
volume of business. Prices remain /) "0 
at $5.60@5.70 bbl for choice grades, 1 
car lots, secondhand jutes, ex-trac:; 
broken lots, $5.80@5.90 bbl, ex-st« 
winter wheat patents, $6.05@6.15 | |; 
new cottons, ex-store. 

The demand for millfeed is agé" 
brightening, and quite a reasona' © 
amount of business has been done at t¢ 
new prices recently quoted: bran, ¢:T 
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lots, $26; shorts, $29; middlings, $34; 
moullie, $38@40. 

Rolled oats remain quiet at $8@3.15 
for standard grades, per 90-lb bag, de- 
livered. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour 
business in British Columbia continues 
to be rather dull, but millers are not 
perturbed or gloomy over conditions, as 
this is the season of the year when they 
usually rest after their strenuous efforts 
of the fall and winter, or dissipate their 
surplus energies on the golf links, for 
which occupation the weather at present 
is ideal. ‘The export situation is also 
more or less of a dead issue just now, 
owing to both the oriental and United 
Kingdom buyers being out of the mar- 
ket. Reports from the Orient indicate 
avery light crop, and millers expect that 
buyers from that market will shortly 
again become interested in Canadian 
flour. 

Shipments of flour from Vancouver to 
the Orient during May totaled 69,775 
bbls. making the total for the first five 
months of the year 379,544 bbls. Ship- 
men's to the United Kingdom for May 
wer’ only 3,150 bbls, and for first five 
mo! 'hs of the year 23,200 bbls, a de- 
cre: se of over 60,000 bbls compared with 
the .imilar period of 1922. 


WHEAT 


N». 1 northern wheat in store or for 
shij nent to Vancouver is quoted at Ic 
per )u over Winnipeg July wheat. One 
fair sized sale of No. 1 northern was 
put through during the current week, 
but this was practically the only sale. 
No. 2 northern wheat is offered freely 
at July price, with no buyers in sight. 
The Fort William spread between No. | 
and No, 2 northern has narrowed down 
to »,@le per bu, but Vancouver values 
have not followed Fort William on this 
grade and No, 2 northern at Vancouver 
is only workable at a discount of 114@ 
2e per bu, or approximately 50c per 
ton. 

Oriental inquiries for wheat are com- 
ing in daily, but these are all for new 
crop wheat. There is practically no ori- 
ental demand for old wheat, as there are 
sufficient stocks on hand in the Orient 
to supply needs until new wheat is avail- 
able. Prices indicated in the inquiries 
suggest rather bearish sentiment among 
oriental buyers on the new crop. 

United Kingdom cables are more en- 
couraging and one or two small sales are 
reported to have been made. If No. 1 
northern could be bought in Vancouver 
at Winnipeg July price, export business 
could be done, but the le per bu premium 
over July eats up the small export profit 
that is. in sight. The prospects of new 
export business to the United Kingdom 
during the latter part of the month are 
said to be very good. 


OATS 


There is practically no change in the 
oat situation. Prices remain firm and 
if anything slightly higher. Local buy- 
ers who were very bearish on oats stayed 
out of the market a little too long and 
are now showing more interest than they 
have for months. This is having a 
strengthening effect on prices. 


MILLFEED 


Shorts are more plentiful than for 
some months. The demand is about 
equal to the supply, but bran is decid- 
edly scarce and is bringing the same 
price as shorts, namely $31 per ton, 
fo.b., cars. Owing to the mills only 
grinding on short shifts there is not 
likely to be any large surplus or any 
brealk in prices. The feed flour situa- 
tion is unchanged. 


CEREALS 
There is no change in rolled oats or 
oatmeal prices. Business is reported 
rather quiet, but in other cereals, par- 
ticularly package goods, such as corn 
flakes, puffed wheat, rice, etc., the de- 
mand is exceptionally brisk. 
NOTES 
J. B. MeNair, of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, is spending a 
few weeks in Vancouver on a combined 
business and pleasure jaunt. 


A. J. MacMillan, Calgary manager 
Robin Hood. Mills, passed through Van- 








couver recently on his return from the 
Orient, where he has been on a business 
trip extending over three months. 

George W. Green, general manager 
Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., was a recent visitor in 
Vancouver looking over the general ex- 
port situation, more especially pertain- 
ing to export flour. 

K. A. McLennan, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., with 
headquarters in Vancouver, has just re- 
turned from a trip to Alberta. Mr. Mc- 
Lennan reports much enthusiasm in that 
province over bountiful crop prospects. 

Gordon S. Thompson, B. C., manager 
of the Quaker Oats Co., has returned 
to Vancouver from an extended trip 
throughout the province. Mr. Thompson 
reports very satisfactory flour and cereal 
business conditions at the various points 
covered on his trip. 

H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 

Wiwnirec, Man.—The decline in flour 
prices reported in the week ending June 
9 failed to hold, and millers announce an 
advance of 20c bbl on all grades. This 
follows a week of much strength in the 
local wheat market, and brings flour 
prices back to the level they have held for 
a considerable time. 

There is no improvement in domestic 
demand for flour. Even lower prices 
failed to bring out any fresh inquiry. A 
considerable amount of export business is 
undoubtedly being done, as most of the 
larger western plants are running stead- 
ily, certain of them on full time. Some 
business in second clears for shipment to 
the Orient is also a feature of the current 
week’s western flour trade. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
ldc over this basis. Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta points are 10c under Manitoba, and 
Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
and car lot buyers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


There is a fair demand for millfeed 
at country points, but an increasing 
amount of pasture is available week by 
week, with consequent slackening in de- 
mand for bran and shorts. Prices re- 
main the same. Quotations: bran $22 
ton, in mixed cars with flour, and shorts 
$24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market has shown consider- 
able strength, and a good volume of trad- 
ing has been accomplished. No. 1 north- 
ern has enjoyed the best demand, not 
much being done in Nos. 2 and 3. Prices 
have made some sharp advances and show 
considerable gain for the week. The fol- 
lowing are the prices for No. 1 northern: 


-—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
FUEGO AL oscesic vse $1.15% $1.16% $1.08 % 
SUMO 1D 20 ccvece 1.16% 1.16% 1.08% 
TEMG TS .cccccccs 1.17% 1.17% 1.09 56 
SERO BS wcccccess 1.17% 1.17 1.08% 
June 15 ......00. 1.19 1.18% 1.09% 
SURG 16 .rrcvcece 1.18% 1.17% 1.09 


In store, Fort William. 

Wheat has been moving more freely, 
and receipts in the current week show 
some increase. Inspections averaged 255 
cars per day, against 208 a week ago, 
and 186 for corresponding period last 
year. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is featureless, as is to be ex- 
pected during the hot months. Prices re- 
main at old levels. Quotations: rolled 
oats $2.65, in 80-lb cotton bags, and oat- 
meal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Stocks of oats are light, and in spite 
of excellent demand the amount of busi- 
ness done in this grain has not amounted 
to much. There is a fair demand for 
cash barley for all grades except No. 3 
Canadian westerny Buying in this de- 
partment has been chiefly for export. 
Rye has no inquiry, while stocks at the 
Head of the Lakes are very heavy, and 
lower prices are looked for. Odd cars 
continue to constitute receipts of flaxseed, 
and American interests in the market are 
unable to satisfy their requirements. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
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49c bu; barley, 55c; rye, 695,c; flaxseed, 
2.4814. 
ACREAGES 

Canadian government estimates place 
the area under spring wheat in Canada at 
21,279,600 acres as against 21,530,124 
acres in 1922, Fall wheat occupies 885,- 
500 acres, a slight reduction from last 
year. Most of the latter is grown in On- 
tario. The decrease in western acreage 
is given at 227,748 acres, an amount no 
eed than a possible error in making up 
gures. 

NOTES 


Andrew Kelly, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in- 
disposed. His many friends in the trade 
wish him a speedy recovery. 

Walter Hastings, manager of the wheat 
department, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has left Winnipeg on a trip 
through the western provinces. 

J. E. MacFarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is now visiting the offices of his company 
at Winnipeg, Brandon, and Calgary. 

D. C. Stewart, manager of the Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., is leaving this month for a short 
business trip to Glasgow and other ports 
in the United Kingdom. 

Canadian departments of agriculture 
are advocating the eradication of all bar- 
berry plants, on the ground that these 
plants spread wheat rust. As a preven- 
tive measure the Dominion government 
has legislated against the importation of 
barberries into the prairie provinces. 

According to figures disclosed in a re- 
port recently submitted to the provincial 
government by its appraisal company, 
Manitoba has lost $381,778.43 on the 
operation of the government elevators 
since 1910. The government now owns 
124 elevators, which are at present leased 
to the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

It is announced that the royal commis- 
sion to inquire into the Canadian grain 
trade will hold its first public hearing at 
Edmonton, Alta., June 25. The work of 
the board includes hearing producers’ evi- 
dence, inquiring into the workings of the 
Winnipeg grain exchange, operation of 
terminal elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and investigation of gen- 
eral grain matters at Vancouver and 
Montreal. 

A shipment of Canadian registered 
marquis wheat has gone forward to the 
Argentine for testing purposes. The gov- 
ernment of Argentina hopes to find this 
wheat suitable for production there and 
will give the trial shipment referred to 
a thorough test. It may not be generally 
known that there are facilities in Canada 
for inspecting seed shipments of this kind, 
and buyers are supplied with registered 
samples guaranteed to be pure and of 
the best quality. 


Sheridan Laurence, who operates a 
small steam mill at Fort Vermillion, 
Alta., has lately brought interesting news 
of crop prospects at that northerly point. 
He estimates the wheat crop of this year 
in the Fort Vermillion settlement at 15,- 
000 bus. Grain was seeded under favor- 
able conditions, and prospects are good. 
Mr. Laurence’s plant last year ground 
1,000 sacks of flour from local wheat. 
Fort Vermillion is one of the most north- 
erly points in Canada at which wheat is 
grown. 

The prediction of the president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange that this year’s 
crop of wheat in western Canada may 
reach 500,000,000 bus came as a pleasant 
surprise even to people in the business. 
It was felt in a general way that the crop 
was doing well, but Mr. Craig’s state- 
ment crystallizes its condition into terms 
of bushels, and the amount is astonishing. 
A number of other men in the trade hold 
much the same opinion as the president of 
the exchange, and it may be taken for 
granted that, barring accidents, this 
year’s crop will be a bumper one. 


Western Canada is witnessing a consid- 
erable amount of elevator construction 
work this summer. All big elevator com- 
panies have programmes in hand which 
include new country elevators at many 
points and construction or improvement 
of terminals on Thunder Bay. It will 
be a busy year on this work and the re- 
sult will be seen in the fall when crop 
movement is at its heaviest. Notwith- 
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standing the years of uncertainty through 
which it has passed the grain handling in- 
dustry of western Canada is moving for- 
ward steadily and is now in such a posi- 
tion as to challenge comparison with any 
other such system to be found anywhere. 

There is every indication that the gov- 
ernments of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are allowing the legislation providing for 
a wheat board to go by default. If any 
board is to operate it should have been 
appointed weeks ago. To attempt con- 
trol of the market now would be folly. 
Apparently the premiers of these prov- 
inces have been in consultation and are 
keeping quiet as to the results of their 
meetings, which gives rise to rumors that 
they have something new to spring on the 
market before harvest. Nothing they 
can now initiate will take the place of an 
orderly marketing of the crop through ex- 
isting channels and under the ordinary 
processes of trade and commerce. The 
sensible thing for Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan to do is to acknowledge that the 
wheat board idea is dead, and drop it. 

G. Rock. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports . 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 








June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BS 86s estes 135,725,844 13,093,354 
|. SECC 208,321,091 15,796,819 
ee 293,267,637 16,183,234 
Pere ee 122,430,724 22,651,261 
Seer 178,582,673 24,181,979 
Pee 34,118,853 21,879,951 
|) Serer ree 149,831,427 11,942,778 
eer 173,274,015 15,520,669 
Tees 259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

9 66,923,244 10,621,161 
OO ee 100,371,057 13,927,247 
a eee 76,569,423 15,584,667 
0 34,973,291 13,919,048 
Seb 6eseecees 4,394,402 8,826,335 
BEE Bneccccvsese 44,230,169 16,999,432 
0 Serre 114,181,420 19,716,484 
lee 154,856,000 17,759,000 
SEE 132,061,000 18,651,000 
BEES vcecesedes 101,950,000 18,699,000 
BPE 606 sersese 139,433,000 18,486,000 
rere 148,231,000 15,350,000 
, Serre ee 79,662,000 14,570,000 
| Sere 60,650,000 14,621,000 
§ 76,103,000 15,269,000 
88,415,000 16,860,000 

117,121,000 16,620,000 

157,280,000 15,197,000 

150,565,000 7,946,000 

153,253,000 6,011,000 

46,000,000 9,000,000 

66,000,000 12,000,000 

ST 6626 0wseeee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
CO See 58,000,000 8,000,000 
BeeO ec cccccceces 85,000,000 11,000,000 
BPs 6 esiccecce 70,000,000 9,000,000 
|, eee 106,000,000 9,000,000 
BEES 904.65040'0% 95,000,000 6,000,000 
BOER cc ccccccses 55,000,000 11,000,000 
BESO. coccvccece 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
a 17,466 87,082 17,965 42,923 
oo See 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
2082... 066 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
1920 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 

16,688 96,361 27,540 
40,997 105,837 11,990 
fae 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
BORG. .cccce 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
BOS ecccvce 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
BORG s co ctes 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
| Se 17,587 49,065 33,759 1,823 
7 1,585 40,039 2,172 
|) eee 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
CO Sar 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
BOO. csccce 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
1908....... 4,349 62,445 1,158 2,419 
BOOE cs ccaves 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
CO ae 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
Bec cscs 10,661 88,807 5,479 
1904....... 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
lO eee 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
CC eee 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
 ) See 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
Ys 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
| Se 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
BEES be ccces 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
ST ce-< ons 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
} SE 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
| eee 1,563 27,691 570 9 
eee 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
BBOB sc cccce 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
Se 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
. SOP 973 30,768 953 332 
1890. ...00. 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Ten months. 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from Nov. 1, 1922, to April 30, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, 
in tons: 


To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. 
U. Kingdom... 55 86 es ee oe es 
Canada ...... 23 22 22 44 133 66 
Costa Rica ... .. 1 12 21 1 oe 
Mexico ....... 25 89 161 6 4 5 
CABG «occ cs ace 20 44 4 


26 266 150 
SOMOE 2cccsorr - +i -_ a an 
Oth. countries. 23 35 38 22 21 23 


Totals ...... 146 277 287 119 425 423 
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BAD PRACTICES 


Concerning bad trade practices recent- 
ly referred to in an editorial captioned 
“Heads or Tails,’ a soft wheat miller 
enjoying an unusual opportunity for 
broad observation and knowledge of the 
industry writes: “I know of one or two 
mills in. the Southeast guaranteeing 
prices against decline, which, of course, 
is a ‘heads I win, tails you lose’ propo- 
sition, Then there are others who, hav- 
ing oversold a buyer, will not force him 
to withdraw his contract within a rea- 
sonable time, but will let the buyer ride 
them and eventually probably make 
some concession, 

“As a rule, millers who yell the loud- 
est about bad practices are those most 
guilty, also the least successful. They 
justify their own delinquencies on the 
ground that others are guilty of these 
things, always magnify the bad and 
never give the proper importance to the 
good. You know a number of this kind, 
and you also know that there are ‘weak 
sisters’ in all commercial life. ‘The mill- 
ing industry hasn’t a monopoly on them. 

“A year or so ago, I made a canvass 
of a number of the bad practices with 
which the milling industry was suppos- 
edly afflicted. I found in some cases 
only 2 per cent guilty, while the other 
98 per cent were doing business on sound 
principles. More prominence was being 
given to the 2 per cent than to the 98 
per cent. 

“Looking at it from a common sense 
point of view, one’ would conclude that, 
if the milling industry is as bad as some 
millers are wont to paint it, it would not 
last 12 months. All millers would be 
bankrupt. Few men can live by their 
wits. They must base their operations 
upon sound economic principles and, of 
course, the vast majority do. 

“Whenever there is a lull in business, 
there is also a flood of reports of so- 
called irregular practices. Only yester- 
day we ran down a big bunch of them, 
merely to find one true report. This 
particular miller had had trouble on 
some of his flour and frankly admitted 
that he had spent a lot of money with a 
certain jobber getting his trade back. 
Personally, I think this miller acted in 
good judgment, and if I had been in 
his place, would have done the same 
thing. However, we never take circum- 
stances into consideration. A thing done 
under one set of conditions might be 
good judgment, and under another ex- 
tremely bad. 

“Personally, as I have stated above, 
I am not willing to subscribe to all this 
‘sob stuff’ about bad practices. Millers 
making money do not have to follow 
them; those not making money are mere- 
ly tying the noose tighter. The latter 
are not only lacking in vision, but are 
weak-kneed and simple. Their kind will 
be found everywhere. There is no rem- 
edy for them. They would be face to 
face with the law of the ‘survival of the 
fittest?’ wherever placed. 

“The milling industry will be better 
off when it quits whining and goes to 
work, and this ‘particularly applies to 
the soft wheat group. At any rate, that 
is the way I feel about it.” 


THE WEEK'S MILLING 


Business with the mills seemed a lit- 
tle better this week. The improvement 
was not sufficiently marked to be ob- 
served and reported by all, but was there 
nevertheless, in spite of still further re- 
duction in output. Possibly the decline 








in the wheat market, and freer accept- 
ances on millers’ bids for wheat may 
have had something to do with it, and 
may have served to encourage buyers 
who have been holding off to come in for 
small purchases. A few more export 
sales were made by two of the mills, and 
established domestic trade took a mod- 
erate amount. 

Millers report directions coming more 
readily and past bookings are being 
gradually cleaned up. In a number of 
cases, the mills will now be closed down 
at the first opportunity for repairs and 
fumigation, as is customary at this time 
of the year. This will take place within 
the next four weeks, in various instances, 
and will still further curtail the amount 
of flour and feed going on the market. 

The bid price on wheat June 15 by 
Toledo millers, $1.17, was 4c under a 
week ago and 19c under the high bid 
of the crop, $1.36, which was made last 
December and again the middle of Feb- 
ruary. A year ago at this time Toledo 
millers were bidding $1.13, and the 
low bid of the crop was around $1.0114¢ 
in September, 1922. 

The first purchase of new wheat by 
Toledo millers was reported the first of 
this week, the price paid being $1.10, 
Toledo rate points, for one car, July 
shipment. It is a little early for much 
of this business, although from present 
indications, if all goes well, some wheat 
will be cut in this vicinity by July 4, 
about the usual time, in spite of the 
backward season which has been report- 
ed by the crop experts. Wheat has been 
coming along rapidly in spite of any 
unfavorable conditions. It seems to be 
heading out nicely and some fields are 
turning a little in color. 

It is doubtful if any new crop flour 
sales have been made, and no particular 
interest has been manifested. One rea- 
son may be because millers cannot make 
prices on new crop flour below present 
levels. Feed must be figured fully $12 
ton below present prices, which just 
about offsets the decline in wheat. For 
millers of this section there is no sat- 
isfactory hedge against such sales other 
than the purchase of July wheat; the 
purchase of Chicago July future is not 
a good hedge. 

Millers are inclined to accept whatever 
the market offers on feed, feeling that 
prices are sure to work lower. They 
are keeping well sold up and there are 
no accumulations. Bran has shown more 
weakness and yielding in price than mid- 
dlings and is expected to continue. Fur- 
ther curtailment of output is anticipated 
and this may check the decline somewhat. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.17 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
June 15. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $5.95@6.10 bbl, 
local springs $6.30@6.60, local hard win- 
ters $5.80, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $28.50 
@30 ton, mixed feed $31@32, and mid- 
dlings $33@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 





western Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOMO 1G2G 2 viv ccecccvecer 18,800 39 
Previous coeececcesee 27,900 58 
Year ago -» 17,400 36 
PHO FORTS GOS ccc cvscscvecs 17,700 37 
Three years ago .......... 18,800 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity oe Pet. 


June 10-16 ...... 21 120,060 5 43% 
Previous week ... 19 110,160 50,767 46 
VORP GHD -vcscars 18 123,600 49,321 40 
Two years ago... 24 143,760 44,439 31 





NOTES 

William H. Brudi, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is representing the Goodlander Mills, 
Fort Scott, Kansas, in northern Indiana. 

P. H. Harsha, miller, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, advises that wheat is looking bet- 
ter and will be ready to cut in two 
weeks. 

J. F. Hall, manager district office To- 
ledo, Ohio, for the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, was in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Charles Franke, who formerly oper- 
ated a flour mill at Fostoria, Ohio, under 
the style of Franke Bros., is now retired 
and living in Toledo. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed by Governor Dona- 
hey as one of the delegates to the na- 
tional wheat conference. 

L. S. Reel, formerly operating a mill 
at Clyde, Ohio, under the style of the 
Reel Milling Co., is now representing 
the Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. in northern Ohio. 

Report from the Durst Milling Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, says that the country is 
looking fine, wheat all headed out, some 
in bloom, but that yield will be lighter 
than last year, with short straw. Corn 
and oats coming out fine. Timothy hay 
will be a short crop. 

T. L. Welch, sales manager Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in To- 
ledo this week, accompanied by George 
Boyle, representative of the mill in Indi- 
ana. Mr. Welch is looking for a sales- 
man to represent the mill in southern 
Ohio, West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has declared a 100 per cent com- 
mon stock dividend payable June 19. 
There are now outstanding 200,000 shares 
of no par common stock. The new stock 
has been put on a $3 annual basis by the 
declaration of a quarterly dividend of 
75c, payable Aug. 1, to stockholders on 
record July 20. 

Among the lecal flour men who attend- 
ed the meeting of the National Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers’ Association at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, were W. K. Algire, 
representing the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, Fred J. Hamilton and W. 
F, Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Howard W. Adams, manager De- 
troit office Washburn-Crosby Co., and J. 
G. Johnson, manager Cleveland office 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

J. H. Woolridge, secretary Potomac 
States Bakers’ Associations, one of the 
largest group bakers’ associations of the 
country, was in Toledo June 15 confer- 
ring with local bakers in regard to as- 
sociation matters. He came to Toledo 
from attending the convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at Cedar Point, Ohio, and left 
for Bedford Springs, Pa., to attend the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association. 

An active campaign to increase the 
membership of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association is now under way. The state 
has been divided into 22 districts, with 
a booster leader in charge of each. Each 
leader has written to every nonmember 
miller in his district, and wherever prac- 
tical these letters will be followed up 
by personal calls. Furthermore, a spe- 
cial committee has been appointed to 
look after certain particular prospects 
and see that they become members. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast was extremely dull 
during the first half of June, falling con- 
siderably below the corresponding period 
last year. Current sales are confined to 
scattering sales for quick shipments, pur- 
chases being made by buyers who find 
their stocks running low. While the chief 
interest is in the new crop developments, 
thus far no contracts of consequence are 
being booked for new flour, so far as 
known. The new crop movement will be- 
gin later this year than in 1922 on ac- 
count of backwardness of season. It is 
not thought that any new wheat of conse- 
quence will be available for the mills for 
about two weeks at earliest, and continu- 
ance of rains may further delay move- 
ment. 

Flour prices have moved in narrow 





June 20, 1923 





range, and have been more or less nomi- 
nal on small sales. Prices follow: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.50@ 
7.80; standard or regular patent, $6.70@ 
6.90; straight patent, $6.25@6.50; first 
clears, $4.75@5. 

Few sales are being made by rehan- 
dlers. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.50@8; hard winter short patent, $6.50 
@7. 

The wheat situation has shown little 
change. Supplies at mills are consider- 
ably reduced. No. 2 red wheat, with })i/l, 
is quoted $1.43@1.44 at Nashville. 

The output of millfeed is light, and on 
account of supply being small mills «re 
able to dispose of stocks prompt!y. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-!)) 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, ~ 9 
@30; standard middlings or shorts, »:33 
@35. ‘ 

The corn meal situation remains pr.c- 
tically unchanged, large commercial m)\/Is 
transacting very light business. Pric.s: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.0 |., 
Ohio River points, $2.05@2.10; unbo ‘ed 
meal, $2@2.05. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparis is, 

as reported through the Grain Exchai ve: 


June 16 Ji 9 

Piour, DBlg ...cccececses 35,000 13 100 

Wheat, BUS ..ccscccscces 58,000 108.000 

COPm, BUD .cccccccecccece 90,000 10!.100 

Gate, BUS cccccccscovcees 379,000 475.000 
NOTES 


C. T. Johnson, Home Milling & G) iin 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., was a recent 
visitor to Nashville. 

The Russellville (Ky.) Bakery was ‘le- 
stroyed by fire recently. Several adjacent 
business houses were burned. 

Joun Lerrer 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Flour trade con- 
tinues quiet, little new business appear- 
ing. The end of the old crop year is near 
at hand, though cool nights have delayed 
the ripening of grain, and it will be sev- 
eral days before harvest is begun in 
earnest. 

Mills report they are kept busy filling 
old contracts, which they are cleaning up 
as rapidly as possible to get ready for 
the new crop. Export inquiry during the 
current week was negligible. 

Quotations for flour, based Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, car lots, are: best patent, 47 
@7.50; straights, $5.75@6.60; Kansas, 
$6.75; clears, in jutes, firsts $4.25@5, sec- 
onds $3.75@4.50. 

Millfeed remains in good demand, with 
prices practically unchanged. Quota- 
tions are, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
car lots: bran, $29@33; mixed feed, ¥*30 
@34; shorts, $32@35. 


NOTES 


Mr. Brieux, of Ballard & Ballard, 
millers, Louisville, was a recent visitor 
at the Igleheart mills. 

Igleheart Bros. and the Phoenix Flour 
Mill have cut the price of flour 40c jer 
bbl. Local grocers are giving their c1s- 
tomers the benefit of the reduction. 

W. W. Ros: 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcGH, Pa.—The week end ng 
June 16 saw a better tone to the fl ur 
market than existed in the previous weck. 
Flour men reported much better busin: ss, 
as well as more freedom in shipping dir °c- 
tions, though there is a disposition to hd 
off buying until new crop prices are qu t- 


Whole wheat and graham flours arc in 
fair demand, while rye flour continue: to 
be a drug on the market, with pri °s 
nominal. Prices of rye flour have b °n 
very low and there is little prospect >f 
an advance at present. Spring cle: °s, 
in addition to patents, are more act':¢, 
with prices being shaded to meet indivi: '- 
al requirements. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat pate: |, 
$6.25@7.25; hard winter, $5.90@6.50, «'- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5@5...), 
bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, Piti»- 
burgh; rye, white $4.25, medium $4, da'k 
$3.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market is slightly mo'e 
active, with a, better demand for bra‘. 
Prices: standard middlings, $32.50@33..") 
ton; flour middlings, $836@37; red doz, 
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939@40; spring wheat bran, $30@31; 
winter wheat bran, $32@33. 
NOTES 

John Bossi is erecting a new bakery at 
Rivesville, W. Va. 

D. Hartenstine, who conducts a bakery 
at Frackville, Pa., will install two steam 
ovens. 

George A. Mack has installed an elec- 
tric oven in his bakery at 456 Linden 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Jean P. Knutzen, a retired baker of 
Kutztown, Pa., died at his home there on 
June 13, aged 64 years. 

G. O. Praetorius has sold his bakery at 
Hazleton, Pa., to Harold Krapf, who for- 
merly conducted a bakery there. 

Charles Williams, an employee of the 
Liberty Baking Co., Johnstown, Pa., died 
from the effects of a fall down a flight of 
stairs in the bakery on June 13. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, was 
the principal speaker at the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of Pitts- 
burvh, on June 13. He was the recipient 
of sn honorary degree of doctor of laws 


fro. the university. 
C. C. Larus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


I .pranapouts, Inp.—Flour mills in the 
Ind inapolis territory are operating only 
sufliently to keep abreast of current 
nees, and are keeping well cleaned up 
for ‘he start of the new year. Business 
is cull. There was some inquiry from 
don stic bakers and other buyers, but 
as « whole the trade for the week ending 
June 16 was almost entirely made up of 
orders from near-by buyers. Many bak- 
ers report there has been slight let-up in 
buying of fancy pastries, but bread and 
staple articles are holding up well. 

The feed business continues unusually 
good at this time of the year, and affords 
much of the activity reported in the 
milling business. Pasturage is good, ac- 
cording to experts on the farm situation, 
but the demand for all wheat feeds has 
decreased comparatively little. The pros- 
pects are good in this line for the re- 
mainder of the summer. A much heavier 
business is looked for in the early fall 
than that experienced last year, accord- 
ing to millers. Mixed feeds are moving 
unusually well, and the inquiry from the 
Southwest, particularly Texas, is fairly 
good, 

In a general way both feed and flour 
prices are unchanged from those report- 
ed for the previous week, but millers have 
indicated they may reduce prices slightly 
to induce business that will enable manu- 
facturers of flour to hold operations up 
sufficiently to keep mills busy for the 
summer season. 

Excessive rains the last few days in this 
territory have had a tendency to backset 
wheat, but millers and grain men who 
have been over the county and adjoining 
counties report the conditions unusually 
good. It is said that wheat is high in 
Johnson County, where dent corn was 
made famous. While some farmers re- 
ported harvest would be later than usual, 
harvesting has begun in the southern part 
of the state. 

The movement of wheat, corn and oats 
through the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
during the current week was not large, 
but it showed better volume than that of 
the previous week. Visitors and buyers 
are few, but grain men are not discour- 
age by any means. They feel the pres- 
ent situation will continue for some weeks, 
or until the new wheat begins to move. 
Mills are still offering $1.17 for the best 
No. 2 red wheat, wagon markets are of- 
fering 95@97e for corn and 53@55c for 
Oats. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
4l1,c to New York, June 16: wheat, 
Steady, No. 2 red, $1.14@1.17; corn, 
steady, No. 2 white 79@811,¢, No. 3 white 
BO80%,c, No. 2 yellow 78@801,c, No. 3 
yellow 7714@1791,c, No. 2 mixed, 77144@ 
191.0, No. 3 77@79c; oats, steady, No. 2 
white 404,@411,c, No. 3 40@42c. 

Inspections of grain June 16: wheat, 
No. 2 red, 1 car; No. 3 red, 2; sample, 1; 
corn, No. 2 white, 8 cars; No. 2 yellow, 12; 
oats, No. 2 white, 6 cars; No. 3 white, 3; 
No. 4 white, 2; sample, 1. 

The output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
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bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, for the week 
ending June 16: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

SG BREE 46 0004 voces teres 8,431 37 
Previous week ............ 12,063 53 
WROD abi seunnsese base 6,959 31 
Two years agO ........0605 4,895 21 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

Out 

$5,000 ..... 

5,000 64,000 

152,000 40,000 





STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
56,300 323,000 46,000 
65,800 339,000 152,400 ae 
61,200 394,100 267,220 2,850 


June 16, 1923.. 
June 17, 1922.. 
June 18, 1921.. 


NOTES 


The Columbia Feed & Grain Co. has 
filed the final decree of dissolution. 

Anton Steffen has established a retail 
bakery at 1608 South Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis. 

Members of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association will hold their midsummer 
meeting at the Board of Trade Building 
on June 27, 

Bert Boyd, a grain dealer, has been 
elected president of the Indianapolis 
Broadcasting Association, a new concern 
organized here for broadcasting market 
reports and giving musical concerts over 
the radio. 

Harvesting of Indiana’s wheat crop be- 
gan in Daviess County on June 16, on the 
J. W. Rust farm, northwest of Washing- 
ton, Ind. Mr. Rust planted Big Ten 
wheat, a variety that matures a week 
earlier than other kinds commonly grown 
in the district. The wheat acreage in the 
vicinity is normal and a yield of about 15 
bus to the acre is expected. 

L. L. Fellows has been elected president, 
J. Martin Antrim, vice president, and 
Tom Oddy, treasurer, of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. The following were 
elected to four-year terms on the govern- 
ing committee: Harvey Mullins, John J. 
Appel, Frank D. Stalnaker, Aquilla Q. 
Jones, Joseph C. Gardner, James E. 
Pierce, Joseph R. Cavanaugh, Ernest M. 
Elliott, Harry J. Berry, Herbert M. 
Glossbrenner and W. Hathaway Sim- 
mons. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has undertaken the local end of an im- 
portant national advertising campaign 
being waged in the interest of increasing 
the consumption of America’s wheat crop. 
In a full page advertisement in Indian- 
apolis newspapers, of recent date, the 
company urged the consumption of great- 
er quantities of wheat products. Al- 
though the advertisement was paid for by 
the Taggart company, it specifically said 
that it was not intended for the purpose 
of selling only Taggart bread. “We are 
publishing this advertisement,” it said, 
“because we are convinced that unless 
the farmer sells his wheat—all of it, at a 
fair price—the time will come when you 
will not have enough money to buy bread 
or anything else.” The company has re- 
ceived many favorable comments from 
the press and individuals on its move. 

Curis O. ALBion. 


MOBILE 

Mosire, Ara.—There is little change in 
the local flour market. Demand could 
not be called strong, on account of the 
pre-crop season, but the market has held 
up exceedingly well. All orders are 
small, the only car lot shipments being 
those contracted for last July. One deal- 
er reported that practically all of his 
buying was done in July, shipments on 
this contract being delivered throughout 
the year. 

Prices are down, and are rather irregu- 
lar. An average decline of 50c bbl is 
noted, but there is no expectation of any 
further decline. All orders are for spot 
delivery. 

Conditions in the bakers market are 
about the same as those mentioned above. 
There is always a,steady demand in this 
line, except in instances where extra large 
orders are made. Prices are down, a 
decline of 50c having taken place. 

The millfeed market is rather dull, al- 
though smaller orders keep the trade fair- 
ly active. Prices are the same in this 
line, bran selling at $1.85@2 per 100 lbs 
and shorts at $2@2.25. 

Average flour prices, per bbl, in car 


lots, basis jutes, from mills, f.o.b., Mo- 
bile: hard winter short patent, $6.25@ 
6.75; spring wheat short patent $6.90@ 
7.40, straight $6.25@6.50, first clear $6.75, 
second clear $6; soft winter best patent 
$7@7.25, straight $6@6.50, low grade $5; 
self-rising flour, 25c bbl over the above 
prices; bakers flour, hard winter, $6. 

Flour exports from the port of Mobile 
were above the average during the week 
ending June 16, and almost equaled the 
total of the two previous weeks. A num- 
ber of ports, principally those of the 
West Indies and Central America, took 
total shipments of 7,332 bbls. Shipments 
in detail are as follows: to Havana, 1,150 
bbls; Cardenas, 1,900; Caibarien, 500; 
Nuevitas, 125; Puerto Tarafa, 1,082; 
Manati, 650; Antilles, 350; Belize, 650; 
Mayaguez, 925. Shipments to Belize were 
small and numerous, practically all being 
orders from local dealers for retail firms 
in that city. 

* # 

The supreme court of Alabama has de- 
clared valid the Alabama seaport amend- 
ment, which authorizes the use of $10,- 
000,000 for the improvement of the state’s 
only seaport, Mobile. This amendment 
was passed by a large majority in last 
November's election. The State harbor 
commission is already making tentative 
plans for harbor improvements. Reliable 
authorities are quoted as saying that 
among first considerations will be the 
building of new facilities for handling 
package flour, and it is also understood 
that a large grain elevator will be con- 
structed. 

J. O. Forsyrn. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—The flour “trade con- 
tinues dull and indifferent. Stocks are 
only moderate, and merchants are buy- 
ing in small lots to meet daily require- 
ments. The trend of trade seems to be 
toward lower prices, in view of the new 
crop. 

Bakers are small buyers. Flour prices 
are somewhat lower, and most mills are 
offering freely. 

The wheat millfeed trade is very dull, 
and supplies are being held down to the 
minimum. Movement of millfeeds is very 
narrow. 

Hominy feed is high in price, but little 
is being used, as other feeds are much 
cheaper. Prices seem to follow corn. 

Cottonseed meal is dull and movement 
is restricted to small needs of the dairy 
trade. Oil mills are carrying most of the 
stocks, and prices, while steady, are sub- 
ject to offers around quotations. 

Hay receipts continue small, and the 
trade is taking only on prompt shipment. 
Stocks are comparatively light. 

The grain harvest is now in progress 
throughout Georgia. 

J. Hore Ticner. 
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FARM WORK FOReCHINESE SOLDIERS 

SHancHar, Curna.—Catalogues of 
American agricultural machinery have 
been pouring in to the inspectorate-gen- 
eral of Hupeh and Hunan, Loyang. It is 
learned that General Wu Pei Fa, the 
Loyang warlord, is planning the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school for dis- 
banded soldiers, and that, with this in 
view, a complete outfit. of agricultural 
machinery and implements, together with 
tractors and pumps, will be purchased 
for experiment. A graduate of the Na- 
tional Agricultural College has been en- 
gaged to superintend the enterprise, while 
the commercial attaché of the United 
States legation in Peking has been invited 
to render help in selecting and transport- 
ing the machinery. 

According to the young officer in 
charge, General Wu’s plan is a general 
“disbandment and employment’’ move- 
ment among China’s troublesome rival 
military camps. The intended area of 
agricultural exploitation work will be 
somewhere in the northwest, but the ex- 
act geographical location has not yet 
been designated. 

General Wu is absolutely in sympathy 
with Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s “demobilization 
and labor” policy, declaring that he is go- 
ing to carry it out in conformance with 
the Chinese proverb: “Ching Tze Kuei 
Sze” or “Start It By Myself.” He won't 
talk much, but wants to do something in 
the interest of his country. “No matter 
how problematical the unification of the 
republic may be,” General Wu is report- 
ed to have said, “God and human effort 
will solve it. Let men of will and power 
abandon useless political strife and take 
up constructive works.” 

D. ARakIE. 





Roumania—Crops 

Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania in 1920, 1921 and 1922), as reported 
by the Statistica Agricola A Romaniei, by 

calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Barley = Oats Rye 





1922... 82,582 94,207 84,710 86,130 7,400 
1921... 77,119 106,333 47,619 55,350 9,023 
1920... 62,571 174,553 65,161 55,810 9,676 
1919... 66,000 137,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 
1918... 18,447 ..... 4,993 5,890 1,694 
1916... 78,520 ..... 30,038 28,935 ..... 
1915... 89,786 86,412 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914... 46,296 102,552 24,647 25,311 1,959 
1913... 84,191 114,663 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912... 89,412 103,921 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 


1922.... 6,548 8,411 4,267 3,294 660 
1921.... 6,149 8,510 3,879 3,062 807 
1920.... 5,026 7,595 3,392 2,173 777 
1919.... 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
1918.... 5,684 5,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916.... 4,844 5,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915.... 4,705 5,207 1,371 1,065 187 
1914.... 5,218 5,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913.... 4,011 5,305 1,390 1,290 224 
1912.... 5,114 5,138 1,236 943 265 


1911.... 4,769 5,153 1,253 992 326 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug. 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923, with comparisons, in bushels (0090's omitted): 
DULUTH 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 




















Wheat—Spring ....c-cccccccccscccscncs 14,076 9,861 13,171 4,558 58,764 9,763 
SCOP 2 cece bisececcvecccccncsce 2 3,720 350 1,104 4,146 442 
DUFUM .ccccciccccncccccctccccece 39,402 30,920 24,037 6,681 24,344 5,996 

BM WHORE 0.0. Powe decscscccckoncecsoese 53,850 44,501 37,558 12,343 87,254 16,201 
PIMEBOCE occa scccscnccsccsceecceceeves 3,064 2,681 3,555 1,342 3,942 2,172 
| \. SEPETLELUTTERIT ETT TT 3,459 4,154 2,962 1,940 4,245 7,260 
RSP eer eevee Pe ee ye 843 3,405 5,235 601 2,276 668 
Aer Cy creer a eta 39,980 13,586 11,579 12,452 12,375 3,470 
COPD ccc cet edasrvcrcocceveccvetet sbhteus 2,061 10,155 1,087 1 eaee 158 
BOOMER. oc cdecsdvccdizenviietetoores 103,257 78,482 61,976 28,679 110,092 29,929 

MINNEAPOLIS 

PT ee. eee eee 83,606)" 58,461 67,843 59,396 89,474 58,837 
WAIMTEP wc cc cccccccnvcvcccscccescces 5,362 12,939 9,219 34,406 8,843 4,118 
CPURE BBPOCTOE .ccccccecesesdisvore 7,201 7,124 ‘eee ane ease sear 
TOR ac cc ccc ccc c cect asscceccsens 22,796 15,143 13,135 8,175 6,609 6,663 

All WHERE 5 cc ccrccrccccccccvenscvccees 118,965 93,667 90,197 101,977 104,926 69,618 
PIMERCCE .. cecccccecsetcccvetecsatesses 5,054 3,745 5,341 3,874 5,488 4,958 
BAFIOY oc cic ccccccccccccccesvecessesece 11,921 9,263 14,472 10,975 30,907 33,282 
ORES 2 cece ewer cccceceseeecestintvesccvos 23,377 27,927 20,301 14,848 30,909 37,583 
FO sco pcdveswoendordses ecb Favoglescs 13,449 3,871 4,412 7,627 14,441 11,322 
oe . MPT ELVETE OPEC rte Pare ee eee 6,188 13,007 8,905 7,150 7,181 12,425 
TOONS ca cccccecsvccvscccesvsceccess 178,954 151,480 143,628 146,451 193,852 169,188 

COMBINED 

Wheat—Bprin® ...cccesocsccevecssccvee 97,682 68,322 81,014 63,954 148,238 68,600 
WIREER cede cc ccivcccsecevcsessccce 5,734 16,659 9,569 35,510 12,989 4,560 
Not Imapected .....csesscccvcesecs 7,201 7,124 ao bate ones Tr 
DUPGM 2... cccecccvcecsccccvsececes 62,198 46,063 37,172 14,856 30,953 12,659 

ADL WIRE... «60 6.0 0 v0 cpt CF 0000 es sevecie 172,815 138,168 127,755 114,320 192,180 85,819 
WRARBOGE bho 6 bec vns i perdbad vec casoessecs 8,118 6,426 8,896 5,216 9,430 7,130 
BRATIOT | o.c cca cccsccievcesecvosccssccesces 15,380 13,417 17,434 12,915 35,152 40,542 
ee ore rr Cire PT PPL OTe 24,220 $31,332 25,536 15,449 33,185 38,251 
TED pun bo 0.6 6mre 50 FOH0 DEON 6En.0s DRE Eoe8s 53,429 17,457 15,991 20,079 26,816 14,792 
GE canceccdccdcaesadécncdedecvaeesee 8,249 23,162 9,992 7,161 7,181 12,683 
BOAMD co vccsccnsadecas ccosace o aatiet 282,211 229,962 205,604 175,130 303,944 199,117 


*Represents difference between official inspections and receipts as reported by railroads, 
apparently wheat inspected at other markets shipped to Minneapolis and not inspected there. 
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THE FLOUR MILLS OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Editor's Note The following article and 
the accompanying illustration, both from 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, of April 
9, 1587, were submitted by an eastern reader 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


We illustrate in detail, this week, the 
vast flourishing industry of Minneapolis, 
of world-wide celebrity, and familiar to 
our readers through frequent mention 
and descriptive notice in these columns, 
Rochester, N. Y., used to be thought re- 
markable for its fine water-power and 
its mills; but the world has moved west- 
ward, and Minneapoiis now leads in the 
manufacture of flour. For some years 
past, also, it has been the greatest pri- 
mary market for wheat in this country; 
and the shipments for the week ending 
March 26th of this year were the largest 
ever known, being 153,000 barrels, against 
105,000 barrels for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Whenever, in Minneapolis, the stranger 
sees a gigantic structure looming up like 
the rock of Gibraltar above the sur- 
rounding buildings, in the vicinity of the 
Falls of St. Anthony, he may make up 
his mind that it is either a grain eleva- 
tor or a flour mill. There are over a 
score of the latter, and some idea of 
their stupendous output may be gained 
from the fact that the three Pillsbury 
Millis alone have a joint capacity of 
10.000 barrels daily. The total yearly 
production of the mills of Minneapolis 
is between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 bar- 
rels. 

The wheat coming into Minneapolis is 
purchased by the Millers’ Association, 
an organization for mutual protection. 
It is then taken in and weighed at the 
elevators of the different milling co.n- 
panies, The cleaning process is the first 
step towards manufacture. Straw and 
foreign matter are removed by separa- 
tors, the wheat being next passed 
through two oat and weed extractors 
and through a cockle-machine. Then it 
is scoured and passed through two sets 
of brushes, after which it is brought to 
the crushing-machinery, which consists 
of corrugated rollers. The first reduc- 
tion, or break, is to crack open the berry 
without breaking it into fine pieces. By 
careful manipulation the outside coat- 
ing, which is tougher than the berry, is 
removed entire. The passage through 
what are called scalping-reels next re- 
moves any remaining dirt or beard, The 
little flour that appears at this stage 
is very low grade, called “Red Dog,” 
and is marketed only in foreign countries 
and among the Indians. By the second 
reduction, through corrugated rollers set 
closer, the grain is broken again. At 
this stage three separations are made; 
some of the middlings—the finer portion 

go to the purifiers, and the coarser 
to a third reduction, whilst about five 
per cent of flour similar to the old 
process flour is saved. Four grades of 
middlings are separated by this third re- 
duction, called No, 1 (the coarsest), No. 
2, No. 3, and No. 4. The flour obtained 
by this operation is of a better quality 
than from either of the reductions al- 
ready described, and is called “Baker's.” 
The fourth break is a repetition of the 
third. At the fifth only three grades of 
middlings are separated, successive re- 
ductions having removed No. 1, the 
coarsest, just mentioned, The flour is 
still Baker’s, but of poorer quality than 
before. At the sixth and last reduction, 
the middlings are all removed and are 
of grades 3 and 4; the flour obtained is 
of a grade scarcely higher than the Red 
Dog. What remains is bran. 

Thus far the process has been intended 
merely to clean and prepare the mid- 
dlings for the manufacture of choice 
flour, for the middlings are the best part 
of the wheat. The flour hitherto ob- 
tained has been too much pulverized and 
was therefore sifted out from the mid- 
dlings. Each of the four grades of 
middlings has been wena separately 
by machines each adapted to its par- 
ticular grade. They are sent now to 
smooth rollers of chilled and highly pol- 
ished steel in order to remove small par- 
ticles of the germ and bran that may 
remain, and to pulverize them finally. 
The flour goes to the _ bolting-chests, 
whose discharge is the best patent flour. 
Any residue that has not been thor- 
oughly reduced is sent to the old-fash- 
ioned millstones, and the product thus 


obtained, if from Nos. 1 and 2 mid- 
dlings, is a good patent flour; if from 
Nos. 3 and 4, second grade patent. 





The percentage of increase in the price 
of grain in the market in Hungary for 
the year 1922 over that of 1921 was: 
wheat, 503 per cent; rye, 556; flour, from 
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458 to 650, according to the grade,— 
says Consul Kemp, Budapest. The per- 
centage of depreciation of the Hunga- 
rian crown is 380 per cent. The cost of 
living has, therefore, increased faster 
than the crown has depreciated. 





The Bulgarian grain crop reports for 
the year ending 1922 show the produc- 
tion to be as follows: 37,000,000 bus 
wheat, 7,000,000 bus rye, 11,000,000 of 














/; 
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A full page of drawings by C. Upham, published in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated N 7 

° ’ ewspaper of April 9, 1887, 

for the numbered sketches are: 1, flour tanks; 2, conveyance of flour to tanks; 3, view re mills; 1, weighing the wheat in 
tanks; 5, filling, packing, weighing, heading and branding. 











Minneapolis Milling Sketches of 1887 
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barley, 15,000,000 of corn, and 9,000,000 
of oats, Consul Graham H. Kemper 
Sofia, states. The prolonged sunmer 
drouth is given as the cause for the 
failure of the corn crop, which in normal 
years would be at least 20,000,000 bus. 
Judging from the acreage of winter 
grain sown last autumn and from th, 
favorable weather conditions that have 
obtained thus far, an average crop ma\ 
be expected for the coming year. 












The curious captions given 
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The very slight flurry of buying that 
was felt in the New York trade about 
a week ago has died down considerably, 
and the market has again grown slug- 
gish snd dull, Throughout the Exchange 
the ‘najority of brokers find business 
excecdingly quiet, and it is only here 
and (here that a report comes of even 
fair sales. Indeed, so long has the mar- 
ket een in this condition that its chief 
charicteristic has become its lack of 
feat re, and what is still more unfortu- 
nate, no change seems imminent. 

So many buyers have been able to re- 
pleni-h their supplies with spot stuff, 
all of it priced cheaply and some of it 
so lov as to be beneath quoting, that 
the usual amount of legitimate business 
has not been transacted. Normally at 
this {me of year business is rather quiet 
awaiting reports on the new crop, but 
in previous years there has been a much 
better volume of sales to look back on 
to keep up a cheerful spirit. 

This is, and has been for some time 
past, obviously a buyers’ market. Users 
are supplied well enough for immediate 
needs, and can see little necessity for 
buying for future shipment. They ap- 
parently believe there will be another 
general decline to or below the $6 mark 
for spring patents for mill shipment, 
and since the rally from this figure have 
not been disposed to make many pur- 
chases, 

A few mills hold their prices firm, but 
the greater part are sufficiently desirous 
of business to knock off carwlee from 
l0¢ to 25c to meet a bona fide offer, and 
protesting all the while that they “should 
get more,” give a figure too low to be 
consistent with the price of wheat. 

No samples of new crop flour have 
yet been shown on the Exchange, but 
Kansas 95 per cents were quoted at 
%.90@6.25, and a few sales were re- 
ported at these prices, which were con- 
sidered very good. Until more definite 
news is to be had as to the quality of 
this flour, its sales will not reach any 
real volume, and it is quite possible that 
flour from: the old crop may come into 
demand during this period or in the 
event the new stuff is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. Hard winter wheat flours 
have not been good sellers in the metro- 
politan district during the greater part 
of the season, and the sale of good lots 
of them now would be very welcome. 

Actual sales of flour for export have 
been few, but recently there has been 
4 little more inquiry, and a small busi- 
ness is in progress with northern Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean. Could this 

expanded to take out some of the 
surplus accumulated at various Atlantic 
Ports, general conditions would be 
greatly helped. 

Quotations were: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.70@7.25, standard patents $6.20 
@6.60, clears $5@5.75; ot winter pat- 
ents $6.30@6.60, straights $5.85@6.25, 
a $5@5.50; rye $4.10@4.50, all in 
utes. 


BANK MERGER 


In view of the number of drafts from 
four mills that have come through the 
Battery Park National Bank in the past, 

trade will be interested in the an- 
houncement of policy of operation un- 

t the new regime. The personnel of 
the Battery Park National Bank will be 
Eerticalty the same, and this bank will 

called the Battery Park office of the 

nk of America, handling all lines of 
ess that center in the Produce Ex- 
ge. The Bank of America, with 





which the Battery Park Bank has been 
merged, is the fourth oldest in the state 
of New York, established in 1812 at its 
present location, 44 Wall Street. The 
combined institutions will have a capital 
and surplus of around $14,000,000 and 
aggregate deposits of over $140,000,000, 
and will now have eight offices in New 
York and Brooklyn. 


NOTES 


G. W. Moody, of the Weyauwega Mill- 
ing Co., visited the Frank R. Prina Cor- 
poration June 11-13. 

Robinson & Sweet obtained judgment 
on June 13 against the Brainard Com- 
mission Co. for $64,000. 

The Union Bag & Paper Co. on June 
13 declared its usual quarterly dividend 
of 11% per cent, payable on July 16. 

H. E. Reid, sales manager of the 
Kansas City Milling Co., spent the 
greater part of the week ending June 16 
in New York. 

W. C. Duncan of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, sailed from 
New York on the S. S. Homeric on June 
16 to spend about six weeks in Europe. 

George H. Packer motored up to 
Wellesley College with Mrs. Packer, to 
attend the commencement exercises, as 
his daughter, Natalie, is being graduated. 

The Barber Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has obtained judgment for $3,395 
against Henry B. Saltman & Co., Inc., 
formerly in the flour business in New 
York, 

R. J. Anderson, secretary of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., returned to New York on June 
11 with the other local flour men who 
attended the Shriners’ convention at 
Washington. 

Among millers visiting the New York 
market recently were —— K. Yerxa, 
sales manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and W. H. Cahill, 
assistant manager of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, represented by 
Samuel Knighton & Son, has obtained 
judgment against the Picard Grain & 
Produce Co. for $2,646.88, of which 
$330.30 was for interest and $185.20 for 
costs, 

B. H. Wunder, New York broker, with 
Mrs. Wunder and Miss Betty, aged two 
years, left on June 15 for a two or 
three weeks’ visit to Minneapolis. That 
was Mrs. Wunder’s former home, and 
Mr. Wunder will also visit his mill con- 
nections there. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off in New York prior to sail- 
ing on the S. S. Belgenland to attend 
the thirty-third annual general meeting 
of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Co. in London on June 27. 

Austin Nichols & Co, have taken over 
the wholesale grocery department of the 
Acker, Merrall & Condit Co. This is ex- 
pected to add about, $5,000,000 in an- 
nual gross sales to the former concern, 
and Acker, Merrall & Condit will be 
able to develop and extend their retail 
business, which will continue as an in- 
dependent organization entirely under 
their control and ownership. 

Taking into account the increased cost 
of milling, shipping and packing, prices 
now are not relatively very much higher 
than pre-war quotations. In June, 1914, 
in the New York market, spring stand- 
ard patents ranged between $4.50 and 
$5, and it is quite conceivable that with 
a slump in the wheat market current 
prices would be quite comparable with 
these levels. In the meantime the pur- 
chase power of the dollar has not reached 
its former proportions, so it looks as if 
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some one, somewhere along the line, was 
feeling the pinch. 

There was almost a reunion of the 
milling members of the Cain family in 
New York the week of June 10. Vic- 
tor A. Cain, president of the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., was here 
until June 14; Arthur S. Cain, sales 
manager of William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and John W. Cain, 
sales manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, were here until 
June 12. 

Fred Quackenbush, who has been with 
the New York office of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill for many years, 
has left this connection, and beginning 
June 18, will be New York representa- 
tive for the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co. and the Newton (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., accounts that were for- 
merly in the hands of George Silver. 
Mr. Quackenbush has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the trade. 


BALTIMORE 


BattimorE, Mp.—Flour was compara- 
tively steady for the week ending June 
16, owing largely to the decline in feed, 
though trading was much less active 
than in the week before, due, doubtless, 
to most wants having been supplied to 
a reasonable degree on a lower level. 
Springs and hard winters held better 
than soft winters, yet there was no ma- 
terial change in either. New crop offer- 
ings are being thought of and talked 
about, but they are slow in coming out 
at much if anything below the cost of 
old wheat goods, which is a great dis- 
appointment to all classes of buyers, 
who, having been so accustomed to pur- 
chasing such stock at a big discount at 
this season of the year, can now hardly 
become reconciled to the idea of trading 
on the present basis, and will probably 
not do so without making a fight. 

The wide spreads on cash wheat at 
Minneapolis and Kansas City are also 
discouraging to buying. On the other 
hand, the Chicago leaders are trying to 
inveigle the farmers into selling their 
new crop wheat by boosting the price 
of July and depressing that of Septem- 
ber and December, so as to make it 
appear that there will be nothing to be 
gained in carrying the grain. 

Springs were steady and quiet for the 
most part, first patents closing nomi- 
nally at $6.65@6.90; standard patents, 
$6.15@6.40,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c 
more in wood, 5@léc less in jute, or 
15@30c less in bulk. Prices were irregu- 
lar, some mills holding firm at full rates, 
while others were ready to meet the mar- 
ket in order to make sales; hence, the 
trading was confined to car lots and at 
limits showing little change from the 
previous week. 

Hard winters were held firmer, in in- 
stances, without stimulating any demand 
except at old figures, short patents at 
the close ranging nominally $6.35@6.60; 
straights, $5.85@6.10,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@l1l5c less in 
jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Sales were 
small owing to late business and the 
fact that new crop offerings were held 
up to the prices of old, which, the trade 
said, “left no inducement.” 

Soft winters*were slightly easier and 
quiet, short patents closing nominally 
at $6@6.25; near-by straights, $5@5.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@lé5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk, A _ little patent changed hands 
around $6, cotton, and near-by straight 
at $4.85, bulk, to $5.10 in secondhand 
cottons. There seems to be no disposi- 
tion as yet to offer new crop flour at 
much under the price of old, though it 
is said some of the larger buyers confi- 
dently expect to buy new near-by 
straights, of quality much better than 
the old crop, at $4.50 in secondhand 
cottons or less. 

City mills ran strong half time and re- 
ported domestic trade good and export 
sales fair. They advanced their price on 
spring patent 15c bbl, but reduced win- 
ter patent and straight 10c bbl and feed 
$3 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 20,868 
bbls; destined for export, 7,849. 

NOTES 

William H. Dietz, Jr., of this city, has 

retired from the feed business. 


Exports from here for the current 
week included 22,091 bbls flour and 495,- 
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135 bus grain—336,564 wheat, 90,000 
corn, and 68,571 rye. 

Of the 398,282 bus wheat receiveed 
here ‘in the week ending June 16, $97,187 
were destined for export. 


The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
June 16 was 477,481 bus, 234,571 do- 
mestic and 242,910 Canadian or bonded. 


Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to June 16, 1923, 405,568 bus; 
year ago, 678,121. Range of prices for 
the week ending June 16, 90@941,4¢; last 
year, 6514,@69%,c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this mar- 
ket at 2c under No. 2 red winter, as 
against 21%4c under the previous week 
and 414,c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to June 16, 1923, 1,131,218 bus; 
same period last year, 939,948. Range 
of prices for the week ending June 16, 
$1.151,@1.19; last year, $1@1.191,. 

Douglas L. Richards, president D. L. 
Richards Baking Co., of this city, has 
purchased for $12,000 a lot 100x166 feet 
at Guilford, a fashionable suburb of Bal- 
timore, on which he will build a hand- 
some residence. 


H. M. Rever & Co., local feed deal- 
ers, will be succeeded by Frederick M. 
Knorr, of the old firm, and J. W. Mee- 
han, another experienced feed man, un- 
der the name of Knorr & Meehan, at 
the present address, 2202 Boston Street. 


A model of the prospective $50,000,000 
harbor improvements at Baltimore, al- 
ready begun and showing the various 
piers, channels, warehouses and _ track- 
age systems as they will appear when 
completed, is on exhibition in the Court- 
house Plaza of this city, and is being in- 
spected by visitors from all parts of 
the country. 

There is no activity in new crop wheat 
or ocean freights at this port as yet, 
but whether this means the foreign buy- 
ers are holding off for lower prices or 
the American farmers have no notion 
of selling at present rates, is a question 
yet to be determined. It is nothing un- 
usual for millions of bushels of new 
crop wheat to be sold abroad by this 
time; hence, while many regard the situ- 
ation as bearish, a few are unable to see 
it that way. 

By order of the United States Dis- 
trict Court here, the property of the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., which was 
sold at auction on Feb. 27 last to Morris 
Schapiro and others for $137,500, will be 
offered for resale at public auction on 
the premises at 10 o’clock July 9 next. 
Just why the court refused to ratify 
the first sale has not been made public, 
though it is generally supposed that the 
price was regarded as too low. How- 
ever, it is a question among the trade 
if the property will bring as much in 
July as it did in February. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has brought suit through local 
counsel in the Superior Court of Balti- 
more against the following insurance 
companies for alleged loss or damage to 
flour which it claims to have had on the 
export pier or piers at Locust Point 
during the fire of July 2, 1922: North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., 
$15,000; National Fire Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., $14,000; Commercial 
Union Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, 
England, $4,000, and Franklin Fire In- 
surance Co., of Philadelphia, $4,000, or 
a total of $37,000. 


It is stated that Morris Schapiro, pres- 
ident C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., 
sold at public auction on June 11 about 
400 of the 700 acres of the St. Charles 
College Farm, in Howard County, Md., 
opposite Doughoregan Manor, which was 
granted to the trustees of the college by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton in 1830 and 
purchased by Mr. Schapiro about a year 
ago. The acreage sold went to indi- 
viduals at prices ranging from $125 to 
$275 an acre. The site of the former 
college buildings, burned in 1911, and in- 
cluding about 250 acres, was. withheld 
for future sale. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
Frank A. Voigt, of the Vag Milling 
Co. Grand Rapids, Mich; Victor A. 
Cain, president Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co; J. W. Charlton, of Charlton 
& Bagshaw, grain importers, Liverpool, 
England; William Wilhelmsen, Jr., ship- 
owner, Christiania, Norway; Frank 
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Goedeke, Jr., manager United Kingdom 
department of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., steamship owners and agents, New 
York; J. H. MeMillan, president, and 
A. R. Taylor, Milwaukee manager, Car- 
gill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, and 
Henry L. Goemann, grain, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
ROCHESTER 

Rocnestrern, N. Y.—There is no im- 
provement in the general milling situa- 
tion. It has been another dull week. 
Inquiry has been light and sales have 
been lighter. So far as millers or the 
trade here can see there is nothing ahead 
that would indicate much improvement in 
the near future. Of course, should the 
trade go back to its old policy of laying 
in a supply of old flour before the new 
crop comes in, it would help some, but 
there appears to be less of this sort of 
buying since the war. Insistent sales- 
men appear to have sold a good many 
consumers beyond their needs. 

With wheat prices of the vacillating 
kind, there has been little attempt to 
follow with flour. ‘The general range 
of prices is little changed. Slumping 
-feed more vitally affects flour prices 
now than the price of grain. Going 
quotations, probably subject to some con- 
cessions under a firm offer: spring pat- 
ents, $7.40@7.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50@7.75; bakers 
patent, $7.05@7.15, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $7.25, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; first clears, $5.85@6, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.25 
@6.50; low grade, $4.05@4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

There has been a little inquiry for 
winter straights in the last day or two, 
with scattering sales, There is nothing 
significant in that, it being only another 
chance bunching of sales that occasion- 
ally happens. Many of the country mills 
are practically shut down and one mill 
of some size in a near-by town has not 
turned a wheel in a month. A bad aspect 
of the whole situation is the declining 
price of feed. 

Prices have eased off slightly on win- 
ter straights, with mill brands now of- 
fered at $6.35@6.40 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.75@7. There has 
been little shifting in prices on either 
entire wheat or graham flours. Demand 
is light, with shipments all in mixed cars. 
Entire wheat is quoted at $6.50@6.60 
bbl, and graham $6@6.10, both cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Rye flour con- 
tinues dull. Mills have sold a few small- 
ish lots, but are close up with their book- 
Prices on best white brands are 





ings. 

barely steady at $4.65@4.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western rye, 
jobbed here, is neglected and _ prices 


nominal. 

The feed market is easier, with the 
prospect that the down slant in prices 
will continue. Practically all sales are 
spot, the trade being afraid of buying 
beyond its immediate needs. Some mills 
report a slight accumulation of bran, 
but with the cutput small this is by no 
means bulky. Appended are prices in 
effect, but the general feeling is that 
they cannot long be maintained: spring 
bran, $31.50@32.50 ton, sacked, mostly 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $39; winter 
bran, $34@35, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $34.50@36.50 ton, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars; local, $40; 
winter middlings, $35@36, sacked, most- 
ly local. Rye feed easier at $31@32 
ton, sacked, mostly local. Western feed, 
jobbed here, is in rather light demand, 
with ground oats $2 lower. Going prices 
are: ground oats $37 ton, corn meal $37 
ton, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, is $2.50 per 100 Ibs, sacked, 
small quantities. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TUNE 10-16 2... cccscevccees 5,600 30 
Previous week ........6++. 4,250 23 


Of this week’s total, 4,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ 
Association, is slowly recovering from 


pneumonia contracted while on a hunt- 
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ing and fishing trip north of Montreal. 
It will be some time before it will be 
advisable to move him from the fishing 
camp, it is said. 

Members of the traffic council of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and others inter- 
ested in transportation, will make a trip 
on the barge canal from Rochester to 
Lyons soon, the guests of Edward S. 
Walsh, state superintendent of public 
works. According to Superintendent 
Walsh, the tonnage over the waterway 
shows a gain of about 20 per cent over 
the corresponding period in 1922. How- 
ever, there is a serious lack of bottoms. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y.—A _ few substantial 
sales of flour have been recorded, but mill- 
ers have been forced in every instance to 
make concessions of a sort that robbed 
these transactions of the profit ordinarily 
expected. There seems to be a general 
disposition to get business at any cost. 
One lot of 2,000 bbls of flour, nominally 
quoted at $6.25@6.50, was sold at $6, and 
many similar cuts have been made. Best 
spring patents are now nominally quoted 
$7.15@7.40, but there are reports of sales 
as low as $6.90. 

Kansas patents are in light demand, but 
are being sold east of here in substantial 
quantities.. Big consumers of all grades 
are holding off for new crop prices. 
There has been some improvement in de- 
mand for Canadian flours, as some bakers 
in this vicinity prefer these grades for 
warm weather use. Buffalo quotations 
are: best patents, spring, $7.15@7.40; 
standard patents, $6.50@6.90; first clear, 
$5.50@5.75; rye, pure white, $5; rye, 
straight, $4.85. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Se BOGE. bona bho ebkercese 97,885 58 
Previous week ..........+. 103,156 62 
BOR GO. coads occas taveuns 146,550 88 
Tw FORTE GBS oo ccccccrecs 113,570 67 


MILLFEED 


Wheat feed showed greater strength at 
the close of the current week’s business, 
advancing 50c on the morning of June 
16, when buying developed in volume up- 
on consumers discovering that western 
mills were sold up on some grades and 
that local mills had little to offer before 
the first of next month. Bran advanced 
to $25, and standard middlings. to $29. 
Heavy feeds were very firm. Flour mid- 
dlings were quoted at $35, mixed feed $34 
and red dog $37. 

Oil meal advanced $1.50 to $40.50@41. 
One Buffalo mill is entirely out of the 
market, and some of the others are sold 
up for the latter part of this month and 
July. Reports indicate resellers’ stocks 
are small. The demand is fairly strong. 

Cottonseed meal showed decline in de- 
mand, and prices were unsteady, closing 
25c lower. .Gluten showed more strength 
than at the previous week’s close, but sev- 
eral carloads were offered 25c under the 
standard price of $41.05. Track alone 
was inclined to this weakness. 

Hominy and corn show little life and 
are unchanged. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Business continues dull at the Buffalo 
elevators, which now contain less than 20 
per cent of the grain they are capable of 
holding. Most of the big carriers are tied 
up on ore and coal contracts, with the re- 
sult that few cargoes are coming into this 
port. 

During the week ending June 16, the 
elevators unloaded 3,802,000 bus. They 
loaded 2,008 cars for seaboard, placed 
858,000 bus on barge canal craft and 
shipped 50,000 bus to Montreal. The 
grain in storage totaled 4,123,000 bus, a 
decrease of 499,000 bus in one week. 
Not more than 1,000,000 bus in’ down- 
bound cargoes were reported at the week 
end, and there was little prospect of an 
immediate improvement. 

Some small steamers are being char- 
tered at.414c, Lake Superior to Buffalo. 
More business is being offered than is 
being taken by forwarding companies. 
Barge canal shipments have been sub- 
ject to delays due to freshets in the Mo- 
hawk valley. The small boats are being 
kept busy with grain cargoes, and the 


package freighters are handling large 
flour tonnage. 
Flax movement continues heavy. 


NOTES 


Fire caused $1,200 damage in the Fed- 
eral bakery, owned by E. R. Hinder- 
scheidt, at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Paul H. Helms, president of the Hall 
Baking Co., has been elected a director 
of the Buffalo Rotary Club. 

Mann Bros. & Co. have filed plans for a 
$50,000 addition to the linseed oil mill and 
storage plant in Ohio Street. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
10,000-bu elevator which is being erected 
for G. H. Foote at Ransomville, N. Y. 

The Great Lakes Grain Co. has been 
incorporated for $50,000. The directors 
are W. I. Beam, F. L. Carey and G. D. 
McDonald. 

H. C. Veatch spoke June 15 at a meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Flour Club, giving a 
comprehensive report of the recent fed- 
eration meeting in New York. 

A building permit has been issued au- 
thorizing the George Urban Milling Co. 
to erect a $5,000 storing and packing 
house at its French Street plant. 

H. J. Rengel, treasurer of the Moffat 
Flour Mills, and Harry B. Parkes, of 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y., 
have been admitted to membership in 
the Buffalo Flour Club. 

The Diesel electric steamer Fredonian 
arrived here from Fort William with 
119,500 bus of wheat, said to be the larg- 
est cargo of grain ever brought down the 
lakes on a boat of Welland Canal size. 

Joseph Hannis, chairman of the Buffalo 
Flour Club’s committee which is investi- 
gating return of empty flour sacks, has 
been granted additional time in which to 
prepare his report and recommendations. 

Godfrey Morgan, manager of the eleva- 
tors of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has 
been selected as one of the delegates of 
the Buffalo Rotary Club at the interna- 
tional convention to be held in St. Louis. 

Asa Nelson Albee died in his home in 
Niagara Falls, at the age of 51 years, 
following a short illness. He had been 
associated with the Shredded Wheat Co. 
in an executive capacity for the past 24 
years. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. and Fred A. 
Hamilton, Chicago representative, called 
on T. S. Banks after attending the maca- 
roni manufacturers’ convention at Cedar 
Point, Ohio. 

The Buffalo trade sent a representa- 
tive delegation to the Binghamton con- 
vention of feed dealers. The delegation 
included Eugene Collard, Max Cohn, 
Matthew Donner, W. S. Farrington and 
Jack Pfeiffer. 

The case of the Ontario government 
against Gay Bros., bakers, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., is now being heard at Welland, Ont., 
before the supreme court. The bakers are 
being sued for nonpayment of sales taxes 
on cakes manufactured and ‘sold in their 
wholesale and retail business. 

A new grain and feed company is be- 
ing organized here and will open for 
business about July 1. It will be known 
as the Smith-Ward Grain & Feed Co. 
The partners are Harry Smith, now of the 
Smith Commission Co., and Russell Ward, 
now with the Globe Grain Co. 

Decision was reserved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission following its hear- 
ing on the application of Edward S. 
Walsh, superintendent of the state barge 
canal, for an order to compel the New 
York Central Railroad to provide switch- 
tng service to the Erie basin here. Canal 
shippers want this service. 

P. D. Fanwnestock. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—Demand continues 
slow, with millers’ agents reporting few 
sales. Flour buyers in New England 
are paying very little attention to prices 
or crop reports. 

The market on bran has declined $3@ 
3.50 per ton for feed in transit, lake 
and rail shipment, with prompt shipment 
showing an even greater decline. 

While flour prices are generally held 
higher, there is still a marked disposi- 
tion on the part of many spring and 
hard winter wheat mills to cut prices. 


Even'at reduced figures the trade can- 
not be induced to purchase more than 
is actually needed for present wants. 

Receipts during the week ending June 
16 were moderate, but with supplies al- 
ready on hand the trade is well covered 
for the immediate future. Similar con- 
ditions are reported in other New Env- 
land distributing points. Lower prices 
are looked for. 

Spring wheat patents were advanced 
about 20c per bbl during the earlier 
part of the week, but kl the 
market declined and they are now back 
at the old level. Hard winter whext 
patents were in the same position, «:d 
not so firm at the close. Soft winicr 
wheat flours, especially straights d 
clears, are held steady, although onl, a 
light demand is reported. 

The market on corn meal is ste::\y, 
but there is very little demand, \ th 
the tone easier at the close. Oatn cal 
is dull and practically unchanged. 

Rye flour is offering at lower pr’ ‘es, 
but the demand is slow, with pres wre 
to sell. 


Louis W. DeP« 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuILapeLPpHiA, Pa.—There was a ery 
slow and unsatisfactory flour ma: ket 
during the week ending June 16.  ‘e- 
cause of weakness in millfeed, | ills 
were not disposed to lower flour p ces 
to any extent, but spot stocks cre 
liberal and dealers in need of sup: lies 
had no difficulty in satisfying their v ints 
below manufacturers’ figures. ‘1 iere 
seems to be little prospect of any « irly 
improvement in the situation in vie. of 
the fact that jobbers and bakers are 
well stocked up. Export demand is - iow. 


NOTES 

The Pusey & Jones Shipbuilding Co. 
has delivered the Pennsylvania Railroad 
a new floating grain elevator having a 
capacity of 13,000 bus per hour. 

John MacMillan, Jr., and E. J. Griines, 
of the Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
and A. R. Taylor, manager of the (ar- 
gill Grain Co., Milwaukee, were revent 
visitors on "change. 

The new municipal pier at 3 North 
Wharves will be opened June 28. at 
12:30 p.m., by the mayor of Philadelphia. 
The pier is completed and part of the 
structure has already been rented. 

The Philadelphia-London service of 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., has been 
augmented by the addition of the steam- 
ship London Merchant, which arrived 
here on June 12 on her maiden trip. 

SamueEt S. Dante's. 





CARGO DISCHARGE AT PHILADELPHIA 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., makes the 
following announcement: 

“We have pleasure in advising that, 
effective immediately, it has been ar- 
ranged to discharge and load our !'ur- 
ness Philadelphia -'Transatlantic | ine 
steamers, trading between Philadel}:hia 
and London, at Municipal Pier No. 38 
South, in addition to Philadelphia-Li\ er- 
pool as well as Philadelphia-Leith «nd 
Dundee steamers already loading nd 
discharging at this pier. 

“Pier 38 is conveniently located at 
the foot of Catharine Street,‘ and as the 
pier is modern in every respect—bcing 
of double-deck construction, with fre zht 
elevators and chutes for the quick | in- 
dling of cargo to and from the sec nd 
floor—we hope that both importers nd 
shippers in this territory will find the 
change of material assistance in hand ing 
their shipments, 

“We would call attention to the | :ct 
that Pier 38 has Belt Line connect |! 
so that shipments can be routed to jis 
pier by any of the three railroads re. !i- 
ing Philadelphia, i.e. Philadelphis & 
Reading, Pennsylvania, or Baltimor. & 
Ohio, and similarly import cargo ma) 
shipped out from this pier by whi. ii- 
ever railroad best suits consignees’ « '- 
venience. 

“Our new steamers, ‘London 4: °- 
chant,’ ‘London Shipper, and ‘Lone n 
Importer, are now completed and « |! 
shortly be placed in the Philadelp!: \- 
London trade. These vessels, as well 's 
our present steamers, ‘London Marin: '’ 
and ‘London Commerce,’ are oil burni' ¢ 
turbine ships of 11,300 tons, and it ‘5 
expected they will make the voyage )- 
tween ports in approximately 10 days. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXX 


By A. L. H. STreet 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 


western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 
ndium or ‘handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
d, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 


pe 


revise 


In order to provide a com- 


undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 
Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXIV. BREACH OF 
CONTRACT BY THE BUYER 


NO 


TE.—The buyer’s breach as an excuse 


for nondelivery by the seller and as ground 


for ré 


scinding the contract is specially treat- 


ed in chapters XIX and XXIII. 


secTioN 235. ACTS CONSTITUTING BREACH 

A »uyer’s refusal to give shipping in- 
structions was held to constitute an ac- 
tiona»le breach of contract in Rock vs. 
Deason & Keith, 225 S.W. 317. In that 
case the Arkansas supreme court said: 

“\. A, Chain, the general manager 
of tie Security Flour Mills Co., was a 
witn.ss for appellant. According to his 
testi nony the company received the or- 
der rom Deason & Keith dated Aug. 7, 
1917. and accepted it in a letter mailed 
to tem on Aug. 9, 1917. The company 
aske | for shipping instructions from 
Dea-on & Keith. The latter refused to 
give them or to receive the flour. The 
com, any was then compelled to’ sell the 
flou: to other parties at a reduced price, 
so tat it suffered a loss in the sum of 
$288.50. The chancellor should have 
foun! that the appellees breached the 
cont act, and have entered a decree in 
favo: of appellant for the loss suffered.” 


The 


am * 


Kansas City court of appeals 


afirixed judgment in favor of the Can- 


ton 


Kansas) Milling Co. on a counter- 


claim interposed in a suit brought by the 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
growing out of a contract for a sale of 


wheat. 


(193 S.W. 853.) 


June 22, 1914, the grain company con- 
tracted to buy 10,000 bus of wheat from 
defendant mill for delivery, f.o.b., Gal- 


veston, under August shipment. 


half 


One 
of the quantity was delivered, and 


plaintiff grain company sued for dam- 
ages as for refusal of the mill to deliver 


the remainder. 


The mill defended on 


the ground that the contract had been 
canceled by plaintiff, and interposed a 
counterclaim for a balance due on the 
wheat delivered. 

The controversy turned on the fact 


that 


on Aug. 3 plaintiff telegraphed to 


the mill, “On account existing stringency 
in money matters we think it better for 
all concerned that shipments to Gulf 


be stopped at once. 


In fact we have 


reached a point where we will have to 
refuse-payment on drafts covering such 


shipments, 


Will make any extensions 


necessary in contracts, and are bending 
our best efforts toward making arrange- 
ments to have as much of this wheat as 
possible diverted to this market and will 


give 


you instructions to ship your wheat 


at the earliest possible moment.” 

The mill treated the contract as can- 
celed, and refused to make delivery 
when plaintiff later—Aug. 21—wrote the 
mill extending the time for shipment 
until Sept. 15. 

In these circumstances, the court of 
appeals ruled that judgment was prop- 


erly 


entered in the mill’s favor, saying: 


_ “It seems to be undoubted law, and it 
1s good reason, too, that one party alone 
cannot make a valid cancellation of a 
contract and thus of his own will escape 
its performance, or deprive the other 
party of a right to its enforcement, and 


that 


the other must consent thereto. . 


to have a valid renunciation by one 
.. And 


80 it is said that ‘a mere assertion of 
inability to go on. with a contract is no 


hotice of repudiation.’ . 


.. And ‘a mere 


threat to abandon a contract does not 


out, 


Const 
’ 


itute a breach unless it is carried 


“Applying these principles of law, we 
conclude that plaintiff’s letter of Aug. 3 
Was a repudiation of the contract on its 


part, 


and that it gave defendant full 


tight to accept and treat it as such. It 


isa 


flat direction to stop further ship- 


ments of the wheat, and it is an an- 
nouncement that, if any more shipments 


are made, drafts for payment will be 
refused.” 

The court added that it was a question 
for the jury to determine, on the con- 
flicting testimony, whether defendant 
mill treated the contract as canceled; 
that had the jury found that the mill, 
after receiving plaintiff’s telegram re- 
pudiating the contract, agreed to hold 
the undelivered part of the wheat for 
later delivery, then plaintiff would have 
had a valid claim for nondelivery; and 
that plaintiff, having renounced the con- 
tract on the ground of money stringency, 
could not recover against the mill on 
the ground that, even if the agreement 
had not been repudiated by plaintiff, the 
mill would have been prevented from 
making delivery by reason of an exist- 
ing railroad embargo on shipments to 
Galveston, at which point the mill had 
agreed to deliver. 

* * 


In the case of Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Linden & Lindstroem, 119 N.E. 698, 
an action for damages for breach of a 
contract to buy flour for export, it ap- 
peared that one of the conditions of the 
contract required defendants immedi- 
= to either establish an irrevocable 
credit in New York or to deposit funds 
in a bank in Sweden, to secure pay- 
ment for the flour. This condition not 
having been met, the court held that the 
contract was broken by the defendants, 
in a material respect, entitling plaintiff 
to recover damages. 

After considerable communication be- 
tween the parties concerning compli- 
ance with this part of the agreement, 
the mill cabled defendants Oct. 7 that 
unless irrevocable credit should be estab- 
lished within two days the defendants 
would be regarded as in default, and 
would be held for damages. This the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court de- 
cided was sufficient to charge defendants 
with liability for damages based on fallen 
market value as of Oct. 9. 


EVIDENCE AS TO GROUND OF 
BREACH 


In a Georgia case involving claimed 
breach of a contract to buy flour the sell- 
ing mill attempted to show that defend- 
ant’s reason for refusing to take flour 
bargained for was falling market. value, 
and a witness who acted as a broker in 
the transaction was asked concerning 
what reasons defendant gave for cancel- 
ing the contract. His reply, which was 
stricken out by the trial court, was that 
“they virtually agreed that the reason 
why they didn’t take the flour. was on 
account of declined price. The market 
price was off $1 a barrel.” 

The Georgia court of appeals decided 
that this answer was properly stricken. 
In the absence of a statement of the 
ground of the ruling, we infer that the 
witness’ answer was regarded as being 
objectionable because he stated his con- 
clusion as to the buyer’s attitude, in- 
stead of stating just what the buyer 
said, so that the jury could draw its own 
conclusions as to why the contract was 
canceled. (J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. 
Whitfield Grocery Co., 106 S.E. 8.) 

Where a contract buyer of goods has 
broken his contract by failing to furnish 
shipping instructions, he will not be heard 
to assert unreadiness or unwillingness on 
the part of the seller to have made de- 
livery, in defense of a claim for damages 
by the seller on account of such breach 
of the contract, ruled the court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in the 
case of Molloy vs. Kellogg, 278 Fed. 1015. 

It was‘also decided in the same case 
that the fact that the seller may have 
waived failure to give shipping instruc- 
tions in earlier but independent transac- 
tions between the parties may not be re- 
lied on. The court remarked on this 
point: 

“Nor is the averment as to practice un- 
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der prior contracts material here, for the 
contract, which is in writing, must speak 
for itself.” 


SECTION 237. 


The Millers’ National Federation uni- 
form sales contract form (“The Miller’s 
Almanack,” 1922, pp. 90-92) specifies the 
courses which are open to the seller un- 
der such contract on the buyer’s non- 
fulfillment of contract. That provision, 
and other specific provisions in other par- 
ticular contracts of sale, will, of course, 
ordinarily control over court decisions 
determining rights under contracts con- 
taining no stipulaton as to what the sell- 
er’s remedies should be in case of breach 
by_thg buyer. 

In many of the states the seller’s reme- 
dies are specified by statute. The uni- 
form sales act does this. 

A statement of the seller’s rights when 
a buyer refuses to carry out his contract 
appears in the opinion of the Indiana ap- 
pellate court in the case of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. vs. Walsh et al., 110 
N.E. 96. 

In that case the court allowed judg- 
ment in plaintiff mill’s favor on account 
of defendants’ breach of a contract to buy 
flour. The gist of the decision is as 
follows: 

The seller has his choice pf at least 
three remedies, viz: (1) He may retain or 
store the property for the buyer, and sue 
on the contract for the entire purchase 
price; (2) he may sell the property as 
agent of the buyer, and recover the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
the price obtained on such resale; (3) he 
may keep the property as his own and 
recover the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market price at the 
time and place of delivery. 

The seller’s right to pursue either of 
the first two remedies is dependent on 
whether the contract has been as fully 
executed by him as possible; that is to 
say, the seller’s right to choose either of 
such remedies depends on whether he has 
done all that was necessary to be done by 
him under the contract, including all the 
acts necessary to place title and con- 
structive possession in the buyer. 

Although the seller, in choosing either 
of such remedies, may retain actual pos- 
session of the property involved, and by 
choosing the second remedy may also seil 
the flour, yet he must show that he re- 
tained possession for the buyer; and 
when the second remedy is chosen, there 
must be a showing that the resale of the 
goods was made for the account of the 
defaulting purchaser and after proper 
notice to him of intention to make such 
resale. 

In some states this notice is held to be 
unnecessary, but in most jurisdictions the 
courts hold that notice is necessary, ex- 
cept where the goods in question are of 
a perishable nature. 

The third remedy above indicated, un- 
like the other two, contemplates that title 
to the goods shall remain in the seller, or 
at least that title shall not pass to the de- 
faulting buyer. In such case, after the 
buyer’s repudiation of the contract, and 
after passing of the agreed time for de- 
livery, it is wholly immaterial whether 
the seller keeps or resells the goods, or at 
what price he resells, because the govern- 
ing measure of*recoverable damage is the 
excess of the contract price above the 
market value of the flour, or other goods 
in question, at the time and place fixed 
in the broken contract for delivery. 

The decision of the St. Louis court of 
appeals in J. E. Stewart Produce Co. vs. 

amble-Robinson Commission Co., 175 
S.W. 319, is in line with the Indiana de- 
cision. 


SELLER’S REMEDIES 


* #*# 


In the case of Maddox vs. Washburn- 
Crosby Co., 69 S.E. 821, the Georgia su- 
preme court held: 

“If a purchaser refuses to take and 
pay for goods bought, the seller may re- 
tain them and recover the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
price at the time and place for delivery; 
or he may sell the property, acting for 
the purpose as agent for the vendee, and 
recover the difference between the con- 
tract price and the price on resale; or he 
may store or retain the property for the 
vendee and sue him for the entire price.” 

It seems that the decision was rendered 
on an issue as to the sufficiency of the 
allegations of plaintiff’s petition to re- 
cover damages for breach of defendant’s 
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contract to buy certain flour. The mill 
was the plaintiff, and not the defendant, 
as might be inferred from the title of the 
appeal; the appellant’s name appearing 
first under Georgia appeals. 

On the buyer’s repudiation of his agree- 
ment, the seller may either treat the con- 
tract as ended and sue for damages, or 
sell the goods for the buyer’s account 
and recover the excess of the agreed price 
above that obtained at the sale for the 
defaulting buyer’s account. (Texas Seed 
& Floral Co. vs. Chicago Set & Seed Co., 
178 S.W. 731.) 

That a plaintiff will not be permitted 
to plead one basis of recovery and obtain 
judgment on proving another ground is 
shown by the decision of the Kansas City 
court of appeals in the case of Rock vs. 
Farmers’ Produce Co., 217 S.W. 635, 
wherein plaintiff was denied substantial 
recovery for defendant’s breach of a 
contract to buy flour. The court said: 

“The contract of sale provides that if 
the defendant fails to complete the pur- 
chase and accept delivery of the flour, the 
plaintiff should have the choice of several 
kinds of recovery in damages. Among 
others, he could sell the flour for defend- 
ant’s account, the latter being liable for 
the sum brought, less than the contract 
price; or plaintiff could lay his damages 
on the difference between the contract 
price and the market price of the flour at 
the time delivery was to be made. The 
petition is based on the latter provision, 
but, as we have stated, the case was made 
in evidence on the former theory. In 
other words, the case pleaded and the case 
made are not the same.” 

* * 


Although it is a general rule of law 
that the damages recoverable for repudia- 
tion of a contract to purchase goods are 
to be measured by the excess of the 
agreed price above the market value of 
the goods at the time and place appoint- 
ed for delivery, the Pennsylvania supreme 
court has held that this rule does not 
apply to a case where it was specially 
agreed that if, at the expiration of the 
period fixed for delivery, no shipping 
orders should be received from the buyer, 
the seller might carry the goods for 
the buyer’s account, making “carrying 
charges” therefor. 

Under such a special contract, the sell- 
er is entitled to set aside the goods, carry 
them for the buyer, and recover the full 
contract price; the purchaser, of course, 
being entitled to a delivery of the goods, 
at any time, upon payment of the agreed 
price, plus interest and costs of any 
proper suit brought. (American Malting 
Co. vs. Anthracite Brewing Co., 95 Atl. 
588.) 

* + 

A decision of the St. Louis court of 
appeals shows that Missouri is in line 
with most other states in recognizing it 
to be a rule of law that, where a buyer 
definitely announces that he will not re- 
ceive goods bargained for, the seller has 
no right to make shipment and to recover 
the agreed price. In other words, neither 
party to the ordinary contract for a sale 
of goods can require specific performance. 
What the court said in this case of Love- 
land vs. Wood, 223 S.W. 756, applies to 
contracts for the sale of all sorts of 
commodities: 

“While it is clear that the written order 
for the automobile, having been accepted 
by plaintiffs, constituted a valid and en- 
forceable contract, yet in light of the 
fact that the defendant countermanded 
the order prior to the date upon which the 
automobile was, in point of fact, delivered 
to the carrier, plaintiffs had no right to 
proceed to execute the order, but their 
duty, even though they felt the defend- 
ant’s action was a breach of his contract, 
was to minimize the damages and not in- 
crease them by continuing in an endeavor 
on their part to perform the contract. 

. » Plaintiffs’ remedy, if any, is an ac- 
tion for damages for the alleged breach 
of the contract, and not an action to re- 
cover for the contract price.” 

* * 


On a refusal to receive and pay for 
corn, a buyer was held merely to be liable 
in damages, and not for the full pur- 
chase price, in Elwood Grain Co. vs. 
Whitfield Grocery Co., 268 Fed. 521, 
passed upon by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, fifth circuit. The suit 


(Continued on page 1287.) 
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As far as actual sales of flour are con- 
cerned, the week has been without any 
particular interest. Buying has been for 
very small lots only, usually confined to 
regularly established mill trade, which is 
filling in until the new crop flour is on 
the market. 

Quotations on new crop flour are nu- 
merous, ranging around $4.90, Missouri 
points, bulk, on Kansas 95 per cent. The 
factor that seems likely to have an in- 
jurious effect on trade is not so much the 
low figure that some mills are making as 
the terms of sale. Some southwestern 
mills are reported to be offering 95 per 
cent, bulk, under $5, for July to July 
shipment. A number of offerings are re- 
ported from July to January shipment. 

Export trade is as dull and lifeless as 
ever. Practically no flour is moving to 
the United Kingdom or to the Continent, 
and sales to the Latin American countries 
are small. However, South American 
markets continue to offer the best pros- 
pects for export trade from this terri- 
tory, and the belief seems to be quite gen- 
eral that this outlet will materially im- 
prove after the new crop year. 

Flour quotations are as_ follows: 
spring first patent $6.20@6.50, 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; standard patent $6@ 
6.25, first clear $5@5.50; hard winter 
short patent $5.70@6, straight $4.90@5.20, 
first clear $4.30@4.60; soft winter short 
patent $5.80@6.10, straight $5.10@5.30, 
first clear $4.40@4.70, 


MILLFEED 


Demand and supply showed little 
change in the local millfeed market dur- 
ing the week. Quotations likewise showed 
only a nominal variation. The opinion is 
generally expressed that, unless some un- 
foreseen event causes a marked decrease 
in demand, present prices are about the 
bottom. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$24(@24.50 ton; soft winter bran, $24.50@ 
25; gray shorts, $30@30.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
CO PPS eer ere 5,100 70 
PPOVIGUS WOOK ciccccwvecves 33, 700 67 
OE cp icnccreccccvences Of 5,500 51 
TWO FORTS GOO ac cececesccs 24,000 48 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SOMO BOTS. occdcccvicecers 33,100 43 
Previous week ............ 35,200 46 
i. fs  . MUPEREREREERE CLES 26,000 34 
WO FORTS GO occcesccaser 27,500 36 


MILLERS PLAY GOLF 


Approximately 25 members of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club took part in a golf 
tournament at the St. Clair Country 
Club on June 12. Samuel Plant won 
first prize in the handicap match, the 
medal play, and the blind bogey match. 
E. M. Sparks was second in the medal 
play, and George S. Milnor won second 
prize in the blind bogey match. E. M. 
Sparks turned in the lowest medal score 
and J. H. Albrecht the highest. 

A dinner was served at the club in the 
evening, attended by nearly 50 members 
of the club. Samuel Plant, Charles E. 
Valier and E. A. Bernet were named as 
delegates to the national wheat confer- 
ence in Chicago. New members taken 
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into the club were John O. Ballard, 
James P. Condon and John M. Hawkins. 


TO USE GOLTRA FLEET 


Word was received in St. Louis this 
week to the effect that an order has been 
issued by Justice Vandeventer of the 
Supreme Court permitting the War De- 
partment to operate the Goltra barge 
fleet, concerning which there has been 
much litigation since the government 
leased the fleet of four towboats and 19 
barges to Edward F. Goltra. Instruc- 
tions were telegraphed to St. Louis di- 
recting that as many barges as necessary 
be placed in operation at once. The 
boats will add 50 per cent to the present 
barge line capacity. These barges, which 
are of the open type, will be used in 
carrying nonperishable freight, while the 
regular fleet will be devoted to grain and 
other similar lines of freight. 


NOTES 


H. Hatchman, 4775 Beacon Avenue, 
St. Louis, has sold his bakeshop to Peter 
Weber. 

S. Vaniszeck has purchased the Wm. 
Klasek bakery, located at 2108 South 
Seventh Street, St. Louis. 

J. T. Kelly, Fresno, Cal., of the Sperry 
Flour Co., is spending a vacation with 
his parents in St. Louis. 

Joseph Lutter, 4646 North Market 
Street, has sold his bakery business at 
that address to W. Kuethe. 

The annual outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club will be held at the Normandie 
Golf Club, Tuesday, June 26. 

James K. Polk, of Harsh & Polk, St. 
Louis grain merchants, is recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis. 

J. Burkhardt has purchased the bak- 
ing business of Joe Obermeyer at 5538 
North Market Street, St. Louis. 

A. Olliges has purchased the Fred 
Walschauser bakeshop, located at 447 
De Balievere Avenue, St. Louis. 

A. J. Forster has permanently taken 
charge of the L. Rauch bakery at 4500 
Natural Bridge Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. E. Sullivan, of the Attica (Kansas) 
Mills, called at this office June 16 on his 
way home from a business trip in the 
East. 

The Andrews Flour Co., St. Louis, has 
moved its offices from the Planters’ 
Building to 521 Merchants’ Exchange 
Building. 

P. Hohenstein, 4054 Olive Street, has 
closed his bakeshop at that address, and 
is now located at 1922 East Grand Ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$1.95@2.05; cream meal, $2@2.10; grits 
and hominy, $2.10@2.20. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has 
leased a six-story building at the corner 
of Main and Valentine streets, to be used 
as a factory and warehouse. 

New tempering bins are being installed 
in the plant of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
Belleville, Ill., and part of the sifting 
machinery is being replaced. 

Arthur T. Leonhardt, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, is making a trip through Yellow- 
stone and other western parks. 

George F. Powell, Claude A. Morton 
and J. 0. Ballard will represent the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis at the na- 
tional wheat conference in Chicago. 

Mrs. Eugene Smith, wife of Eugene 
Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, is in a local hospital 
recovering from a major operation. 

James T. Rigsby, Chesterfield, Ill., is an 
applicant for membership in the Mer- 


chants’ Exchange of St. Louis on trans- 
fer of certificate from J. L. Morgan. 

Henry Kemnitzer has sold his bake- 
shop at 4403 Virginia Avenue, St. Louis, 
to O. Muehlendyck. This plant will be 
known as the Cleveland High Bake Shop. 

John F. Fennelly, of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., is an applicant for membership 
in the Mercahnts’ Exchange of St. Louis 
on transfer of certificate from L. A. Ful- 
ler. 

J. C. Regier, president and manager 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., was in St. Louis June 15 and 16 on 
his way home from an extended eastern 
trip. 

E. Frank, who was formerly engaged 
in the baking business at Herculaneum, 
Mo., has purchased the M. Hitzhaus bake- 
shop at 1126 South Eighteenth Street, 
St. Louis. 

L. Schneider, who operates a bakeshop 
at Nineteenth and O’Fallon Streets, St. 
Louis, is on a European tour. During his 
absence the plant is being managed by 
Mr. Ayres. 

The bakery formerly operated at 6500 
Hobart Street, St. Louis, by J. Laezar, 
has been closed. Mr. Laezar expects to 
open a new bakery in the neighborhood of 
Forty-fifth and Washington in a few 
months. x 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.50@4.60, standard patent $4.40 
@4.50, medium white $4.30@4.40, straight 
$4.25@4.30, dark $3.80@3.90, rye meal 
$3.90@4. 

Mrs. Celia Kardel, who has been em- 
ployed as bookkeeper by the John E. 
Mitchell Co., St. Louis, for the past 20 
years, was held up and robbed of a $1,150 
payroll in front of the company’s offices 
on June 9. 

At a special election by members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
on June 13, a proposed amendment to 
the rules of the exchange changing the 
contract specifications of corn failed to 
carry, although a majority voted in favor 
of it. 

June barge traffic on the Mississippi 
River between St. Louis and New Orleans 
will approximate 85,000 tons, the largest 
tonnage in the history of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Barge Line. The previous rec- 
ord was established last May, when 58,- 
000 tons were transported. 

Henry M. Schisler, vice president of the 
Agriculture Seed Co., St. Louis, rec- 
ognized as the oldest seed man in the 
West, died June 11 at the age of 70 years, 
after a short illness. He became inter- 
ested in the seed and grain business in 
St. Louis shortly after the Civil War, and 
has been connected with a number of 
houses in this market since then. 





IMPROVEMENT IN HAWAIIAN TRADE 

Hawaii during the last two years, ac- 
cording to a report to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
gone through one of the most critical 
financial and industrial depressions it 
has experienced since becoming a ter- 
ritory of the United States. Only con- 
servative policies, which have always con- 
trolled business life in the islands, pre- 
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vented widespread disaster. At the close 
of 1922, however, business conditions 
showed improvement and it looked as if 
the crisis had been successfully weath- 
ered, Better prices were being received 
for sugar and pineapples,—the crops 
from which Hawaii derives its principal 
income,—and the outlook for 1923 was 
much more hopeful than it had been for 
some time. 

“The trade of the islands during the 
year 1922,” says the report, “showed 
signs of a slow recovery, judging from 
the business done with the United States, 
which ordinarily makes up about 90 or 
95 per cent of the total. The value of 
exports from the islands showed an in- 
crease, compared with 1921, while im- 
ports declined. Trade as a whole shows 
a decline, but the increase in the vi:'ue 
of exports is taken as indicative of | «t- 
ter times. 

“It is interesting to note that, while 
Hawaii’s 1922 exports to the United 
States were only about two fifths of the 
value of the 1920 trade, they were, ev- 
ertheless, almost double the value o! the 
exports during 1918. The decline from 
the 1920 figure is accounted for by the 
drop in the prices of sugar and pine- 
apples, which make up the bulk of Ha- 
waii’s exports, The quantity of |'iese 
two commodities exported during (‘22 
was about equal to the amount expcried 
during 1920. 

“Imports from the United States ‘ur- 

1922 were about double those during 
1913, but were nearly $11,000,000 
than during 1921 and $21,000,000 u 
1920. 

“Goods imported from countries «ther 
than the United States during 192. ag- 
gregated $7,496,963, compared with 59,- 
529,755 during 1921, while the exjorts 
to foreign countries totaled $1,257,268 
during 1922, and $1,350,483 in 1921.” 


less 
ider 





OKLAHOMA MILLERS’ LEAGUE 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Acting on 
the suggestion of J. F. Kroutil, of Yu- 
kon, the new president of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, the name of the 
association was changed to the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, at a recent meeting held 
in Oklahoma City. This was the first 
of a series of monthly meetings that are 
to be held during the year under the 
new administration. 

President Kroutil appointed a traffic 
committee, composed of M. E. Humph- 
rey, of Chickasha, chairman, Kar! E. 
Humphrey and John Maney, of El Reno, 
Jona A. Ruth, of Kingfisher, ‘I. C. 
Thatcher and George G. Sohlberg, of 
Oklahoma City, and J. Lloyd Ford, of 
Shawnee. The president is an ex-officio 
member. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of 11 mills, a few being pre- 
vented by high waters. “The millers 
expressed a feeling of optimism regard- 
ing Oklahoma crop conditions and pros- 
pects for business during the coming 
season,” says Secretary Frank Foltz. Of- 
ficials of the league are to make an eifort 
to get every mill in the state into the 
organization. 

Secretary Foltz was authorized to 
move the office of the league to 505 
Grain Exchange Building. 








THE PROMISE OF BREAD 


Out on the frozen uplands, underneath the snow and sleet, 
In the bosom of the plowlands sleeps the Promise of the Wheat; 
With the ice for head and footstone, and a snowy shroud outspread, 
In the frost locked tomb of winter sleeps the Miracle of Bread! 
With its hundred thousand reapers and its hundred thousand men, 
And the click of guard and sickle and the flails that turn again, 
And drovers’ shout, and snap of whips, and creak of horses’ tugs, 
And a thin red line o’ gingham girls that carry water jugs; 
And yellow stalks and dagger beards that stab through cotton clothes, 
And farmer boys a-shocking wheat in long and crooked rows, 
And dust veiled men on mountain stacks, whose pitchforks flash and gleam, 
And threshing engines shrieking songs in syllables of steam, 
And elevators painted red that lift their giant arms 
And beckon to the Harvest God above the brooding farms, 
And loaded trains that hasten forth, a hungry world to fill— 
All sleeping just beneath the snow, out yonder on the hill. 
—C. L. Edson, in the Kansas City Journal. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MerchantS ....cccccccesesccees $7.40 @7.50 
Spring patents, jute .......+...4++ 6.20@6.60 
Spring straights, jute ........... 5.75 @6.25 
Spring clears, jute .......eeeeee0> 4.75 @5.30 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.25 @3.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... ....@7.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $5.60@6.00 
Patent, 95 per cent .....e-eeeeeee 4.30@4.80 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Matent, SRO cocesassesssccesscees $5.65 @6.10 
Standard patent .......ccccccveee 5.25@5.80 
Pipnight,. GGUS vesvcccesccsccccsvecs 5.05 @5.30 
Cons, JRED secvodecccceccecccecces 4.60@4.80 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye ‘our, white, jute, per bbl..... $3.70@4.10 
Rye ‘our, standard, jute ......... 3.40 @3.80 


WI{EAT—Receipts this week 78 cars, 
agaist 79 last week and 91 a year ago. 
Quot. tions: ‘No. 1 red $1.22@1.24 bu, No. 2 
red $1.21%@1.28, No. 3 red $1.19@1.22%; 
No hard $1.14@1.14%, No. 2 hard $1.13% 
@1 %, No. 8 hard $1.11@1.12%; No. 1 
dark northern $1.15@1.22, No. 2 dark $1.15 
@1.:0, No. 1 northern $1.15@1.18, No. 2 
nortern $1.11@1.15. 

CORN—Steady, with fair demand from in- 
dustrics and elevators. Sales for shipment 
495,000 bus. Receipts this week 566 cars, 
against 325 last week, and 1,519 a year ago. 
No. 1 mixed 84@84%c bu, No. 2 mixed 84 
@8i4‘4c, No, 8 mixed 83%c; No. 1 yellow 
84% «@ 84%c, No. 2 yellow 84% @84\%c, No. 3 
yellow 84c; No. 1 white 84%c, No. 2 white 
844 c, No. 8 white 84c, 

RY"—Receipts only 8 cars, against 6 last 
week, and 12 a year ago. Demand slow, 
and prices a little lower. No. 2 was quoted 
at 71%c bu, 

LINSEED OIL MBEAL—Resellers quoting 
$2 per cent at $38 ton, June delivery, $39@40 
for August and September; crushers quoting 
June and July at $39 ton, August at $40, and 
September at $41. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


7—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 





Flour, bblis.. 163 139 130 145 
Wheat, bus.. 237 238 979 1,650 
Corn, bus.... 998 2,805 1,296 1,015 
Oats, bus.... 1,328 1,437 1,164 1,282 
Rye, bus..... 8 24 6 20 
Barley, bus.. 78 203 31 34 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 16 


FLOUR—Wholeeale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.90@7.05 $8.00@8.45 
Spring straight ....... 6.25@6.40 7.50@7.70 
Ore 5.40@5.65 5.50@6.90 
Second clear .......... 3.95@4.60 4.25@5.25 
Kansas patent ........ 6.35@6.45 7.40@7.50 
Kansas straight ...... 5.95@6.10 7.00@7.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 4.60@4.75 5.60@5.85 
Rye flour, straight .... 4.25@4.35 5.20@5.40 
Rye flour, dark ...... 3.55@4.15 4.00@5.00 


Corn flour, 100 Ibs.... 2.00@2.03 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs.... 1.98@2.00 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs.... 2.00@2.03 1.45@1.50 

MILLFEED—Lower. Fair call for prompt 
shipment and good inquiry for deferred, but 
few offers being made and then only at vir- 
tually spot prices. Bran declined 50c ton; 
middlings unchanged to 50c ton lower. 
Flour middlings and red dog firmly held at 
unchanged prices. Rye feed down 50c ton, 
and oat feed easier to $1 ton lower. Meals 
steady but nominal. Comparative prices, per 
ton, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 

Standard bran ....$21.50@22.50 $17.00@18.00 
Winter bran ..... - 23.26@24.25 17.50@18.25 
St. fine middlings. 27.00@27.50 18.00@18.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@32.00 23.00@26.00 

ed dog ......... 34.00@35.00 32.00@34.50 
oe SPP re 27.00@28.00 17.50@18.00 
Hominy feed...... 34.00@34.50 25.00@25.50 


Reground oat feed 14.00@15.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 


ee OTT ee 38.50@41.00 49.50@51.00 
Cottonseed meal.. 43.00@48.50 48.00@48.50 
Gluten feed....... ooee+@87.15 .....@32.85 
WHEAT—Closed 1@38c lower. Receipts, 20 


cars; last week, 15; last year, 30. Offerings 
Sant and demand good, especially for soft 
Varieties of mixed Wisconsin and winters. 

is steady on spring and hard winters; 
fasier on soft winter. No. 1 dark Dakota 

Northern closed at $1.17@1.19; No. 2, $1.16@ 
118; No. 3, $1.15@1.17; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.20@1.22; No. 2, $1.19@1.21; No. 3, $1.18 
@1.17; No. 1 hard winter, $1.12@1.13; No. 2, 
$1.11@1.12; No. 3, $1.08@1.11; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.15@1.18: No. 2, $1.10@1.17; No. 3, $1.08 
@1.15. 

RYE—Closed 2@38c lower. Receipts, 12 
cars; last week, 7; last year, 181. Fair ship- 
Ping and milling demand; offerings small. 

is easier; premiums disappeared and No. 
2 quotable at July price to %c under. No. 1 





closed at 70@70%c; No. 2, 69% @70%c; No. 
3, 68% @69%c; No. 4, 67@68c. 

CORN—Closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 142 
cars; last week, 172; last year, 329. Good de- 
mand, local and shipping; offerings light. 
White wanted and scarce. Basis firmer, 
especially on white, which ranged 3% @4c 
over July price for No. 2. Yellow quotable 
at 2% @2%c over, and mixed 1% @1%c over. 
No. 2 white closed at 84% @S85c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 83% @84c; No. 2 mixed, 82% @83\c. 

OATS—Closed 1%c lower. Receipts, 242 
cars; last week, 88; last year, 184. Offerings 
larger but well absorbed by cereal mills and 
shippers on reduced basis. No. 3 white spot 
ranged 1%@2%c over July, according to 
weight, closing at 43% @44%c, 

BARLEY—Closed _§ steady. Receipts, 92 
cars; last week, 102; last year, 138. Receipts 
small and demand fair, malting in particu- 
lar. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, 
quotable at 69@70c; fair to good, 44@46-lb 
test, 64@68c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 
62@65c; feed, 60@62c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments- 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis... 16,790 69,150 6,640 13,660 
Wheat, bus.. 26,600 42,000 42,118 40,425 


Corn, bus.... 213,760 486,920 55,725 517,175 





Oats, bus.... 530,200 391,270 159,424 504,095 
Barley, bus.. 145,360 218,040 f 112,380 
Rye, bus..... 16,980 22,640 $1,190 
WeGe, CORB. .g seve 2,340 6,009 
ST. LOUIS, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent $6.20@6.50 
Standard 6.00 @6,25 
ey GE 8:0: bes 6 .0-¥5:0.6:0:0 00.08 0064 5.00@5.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


PE. whee Che nast b00beb os bee 65:8 5.70@6.00 

PE. wee detec eeceesceeeneeses 4.90@5.20 

Oe GUE 66.00¥06.46 06006. éceecaes 4.30@4.60 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PORTE UL CULT C CREEP TEC CLT 5.80@6.10 

SRP ETI L rere reir ie 5.10@5.30 

oo | BAT TTT TT eet eee 4.40@4.70 


MILLFEED—Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: hard winter bran $24@24.50, soft win- 
ter bran $24.50@25, gray shorts $30@30.50. 

WHEAT—Offerings of soft wheat light. 
A few car lot orders for No. 2 red or good 
No. 3 daily, and a little local demand for 
some of the cheaper grades, suitable for mill- 
ing. Thin No. 4 soft wheat dull and lower. 
Scarcely any hard wheat offered. Limited 
shipping demand for desirable blending de- 
scriptions. Receipts were 182 cars, against 
150 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.26; 
No. 3 red, $1.23@1.24; No. 2 hard, $1.12. 

CORN—Receipts, 460 cars, against 269. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 85c; No. 3 corn, 84@ 
85c; No. 2 yellow, 85@86; No. 1 white, 87@ 
89c; No. 2 white, 87@88c. 

OATS—Prices held within narrow range; 
trading limited and largely of local char- 
acter. Receipts, 207 cars, against 178. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 45c; No. 3 oats, 44 
@45c; No. 4 oats, 44c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 84,280 74,190 110,170 97,440 
Wheat, bus...416,400 351,600 487,655 381,930 


Corn, bus..... 709,800 596,700 365,270 671,475 
Gate, BOB. iss. 874,000 684,000 655,640 612,050 
Rye, bus...... 16,500 4,400 105,320 29,790 
Barley, bus... 4,800 9,600 1,830 2,320 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring firat patént.......cccseces $6.65 @6.90 
Spring standard patent........... 6.15 @6.40 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.35 @6.60 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.85 @6.10 
Soft winter short patent.......... 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.00@5.25 
Rye flour, white ...ccccsesscccces 4.20@4.45 
: ey PRUETT REET 3.75 @4.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent....... re ey ee $7.70 
City mills’ winter patent..... eoeecs eas 6.85 
City mills’ winter straight............. 6.50 


MILLFEED—Brans, including durum, and 
standard middlings were $1@3 ton lower for 
the week, with a good business done at the 
decline. Heavy feeds held their own, but 
were comparatively inactive. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $27@ 
27.50; soft winter bran, $31@32; standard 
middlings, $32@33; flour middlings, $38 @39; 
red dog, $41@42; city mills’ middlings, $32.50 
@33. 


WHEAT—Declined 4% @5c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 398,282 bus; ex- 
ports, 336,564; stock, 477,481. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter $1.18%; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, pA range of southern 
for week, $1.15% @1.20. 

CORN—Irregular; domestic up, export 
down; movement and demand small. Re- 
ceipts, 116,339 bus; exports, 90,000; stock, 
387,636. Closing prices: domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, 96% @97c; contract, spot, 91%4c; 
No. 2, spot, 93%c; range of southern for 
week, 90@94%c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$4.75. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 17,759 bus; stock, 191,770. 


Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 53@ 
53%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 52@52%c. 

RYE—Lost 2%c; movement and demand 
on the wane. Receipts, 57,966 bus. exports, 
68,571; stock, 392,118. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 79%c. 





DULUTH, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ........ $6.30@6.55 $7.30@7.50 
Bakers patent ........ 6.05@6.30 7.05@7.35 
First clear, jute....... 5.50@5.75 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.85@4.00 4.10@4.55 
Semolina, No. 2....... 5.85@6.10 6.90@7.15 
Durum patent ........ 5.45@5.70 6.45@6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in cottons: pure white, 
$3.90; No. 2 straight, $3.80; No. 3 dark, $3.35; 
No. 5 blend, $4.65; No. 8 rye, $3.65. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


-~Dark northern— -——Northern—, 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
June 9.... 117 114 115 112 
June 11... 117% 114% 115% 112% 
June 12 116% 113% 114% 111% 
June 13 116% 113% 114% 111% 
June 14... 117% 114% 115% 112% 
Jnue 15... 117% 114% 115% 112% 
June 16... 116% 113% 114% 111% 


c——Amber durum——"_  --Durum—, 
No. 1 v 


June ’ No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
9.... 108% @113% 106% @112% 106% 104% 
11... 108% @113% 106% @112% 106% 104% 
12... 107% @112% 105% @118% 105% 103% 
13... 108% @113% 106% @112%% 106% 104% 
14... 108 @113 106 @112 106 104 
15... 109% @114% 107% @113% 107% 105% 
16... 108% @113% 106% @112% 106% 104% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Pee Peeaey 393% @41% 68% 53@64 
p | PPT eee 38% @41% 68 53@64 
SJUMe 12... 2000 385% @41% 67% 53@64 
Wem Bes ct eseas 38% @41% 66% 538 @64 
Po Pree 38% @41 66% 53@64 
Se Best oevacs 38% @41%4% 66 5g 53@64 
SUMO 16. cc ccccee 385% @41% 66% 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -—Durum—, 


July Sept. July Sept. 
SU Bak ca vaceds RIG%H os esce 106% 102% 
| ie | eer | er 106% 102% 
SURO BS. oc ccnaes |! eer 105% 102% 
SUED BOse ese cce S36%  csees 106% 104% 
, OS eee Sees 106 103% 
SUD BBs vcvccccs CT) Seer 107% 104% 
SURO Bec isccscs beer 106% 103% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000's omitted): 
——Receipts-——, ——-Shipments— 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 








Spring 119 171 408 169 84 117 
Durum .... 597 534 282 982 99 307 
Winter 6 42 see 1 4 
Totals .. 716 711 732 17151 184 428 
COP. -0 sve 1 743 187 eve 761 190 
OOtS ooccee 188 5 564 3 
Bonded 13 sas aT ier oon 
Mee an6a%4s 216 179 100 180 =«©191 
3onded ok 22% ae re eee eas 
Barley .... 72 91 68 132 119 66 
Bonded .. 16 ess oes eed ia ae eee 
Flaxseed .. 31 18 75 57 oes 121 
Bonded . Pas eae 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Domestic—— -——Bonded—— 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ....0. 2°1,488 154 

Oats ...... 583 2,044 5,677 89 

RYO .. cece 8,133 414 249 177 ees 
Barley .... 203 72 94 105 47 
Flaxseed .. 47 64 1,056 ° eee 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 16, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Receipts by 
r-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk no} 





1,2nor jf 197 46 214 36 73 73 
8 dk ’ 
3 nor j 22 28 166 2 45 45 
All other 

spring ..1,038 184 225 3 35 167 
1, 2am da) 
1, 2 dur § 2,070 167 21 183 137 62 
All other 

durum ..2,954 734 228 212 214 78 
Winter ... 1 3 43 26 6 27 
Mixed 1,162 73 233 202 213 

Totals ..6,282 2,324 970 669 712 665 


FLAXSEED 
Rail shipments reduced stocks 37,000 bus, 
with elevator holdings at the close of busi- 
ness June 16 reported at 47,000 bus. 





r—— Close 
Opening June 17 
June 11 High Low June 16 1922 
July ..$2.77 $2.86 $2.77 $2.86 $2.48 
Sept. . 2.52 2.54% 2.51 2.53% 2.46% 
Oct. .. 2.41 2.44% 2.41 2.43% 2.44 


KANSAS CITY, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


0 Ree Tees ee ee Te eee es. $6.00 @6.35 
Dn: Oo beewevney ae abuse s oeee # 5.35@5.50 
ee 5 BS eweceeh hee see akeus 4.20@4.80 
Be GON ce dscccedervecececss 3.85 @4.15 


MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $22@22.50; 
brown shorts, $26@26.50; gray shorts, $27 
@ 28, 

WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1, 
$1.06@1.19; No. 2, $1.05@1.19; No. 3, $1.04@ 
1.19; No. 4, $1.02@1.19; soft wheat, No. 1, 
$1.09@1.16; No. 2, $1.08@1.15; No. 3, $1.04 
@1.10; No. 4, $1.01@1.06, 

CORN—Cash prices: white corn, No. 1, 
85% @86c; No. 2, 85% @86c; No. 3, 85@85%ec; 
No. 4, 84@85c; yellow corn, No. 1, 87@88c; 
No. 2, 87@88c; No. 3, 86% @87c; No. 4, 85% 
@86c; mixed corn, No. 1, 85%c; No. 2, 85%c; 
No. 3, 84% @85c; No. 4, 84@84%e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -Shipments- 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 13,975 10,075 112,225 101,400 
Wheat, bus. .544,050 1,468,800 391,500 982,450 
Corn, bus...248,750 367,500 139,500 128,750 











Oats, bus....110,500 113,900 100,500 111,000 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 1,100 ae. . <enee 
Barley, bus.. 6,000 43,500 1,300 18,200 
Bran, tons... 560 680 4,380 3.540 
Hay, tons... 2,076 5,424 408 1,800 





BUFFALO, JUNE 16 
FLOU R—Prices, per bbl, in cotton 98's, car- 
loads: 





Best patenis, spring.............. $7.15 @7.40 
PEROT WORORED 6 cscccccecsceeeceer 6.25@6.50 
WEE GOOD 0006000 ws cosesetencene 5.50@5.75 
PEO, DUES WRIRE occ ccccceccvesecs - @5.00 
MEE eh do: 0.0k0b0200 vba 16a 4.75 @4.85 
MILLFEED Sacked 
Me SE 4666-00-00 6 000400500800 $24.50@25.00 
Standard middlings, ton........ «ese + @29.00 
Flour middlings, ton............ wee + @35.00 
Oe. 060-666 9.3 02 %'s es - sees @34.00 
mee Gem, COG. .ccccseed hy neat anees err) 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton...... 40.50@ 
GOUBEOM, TOR cccccaerccsccvceess 40.80@ 4 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 49.25@ 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton 47.50@ 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 42.50@ 
ee a ee er 35.50@3 
CYBGMOE COPR, COR ccc ccecesceccs 35.50 @35 
Corn meal, coarse, ton ......... 35.00@35. 

WHEAT—Offerings were light, with mill- 
ers showing considerable interest. Futures 
were lower. 

CORN—Futures, after being strong 
throughout most of the session, broke just 
before the close. Holders of cash grain were 
not disposed to meet buyers’ ideas. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, 94%c; No. 3 yellow, 93%c; No. 
4 yellow, 91%c. 

OATS-——Few cars were on the market. 
Sales were made at closing prices. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 51%c; No. 3 white, 50%c; No. 
4 white, 49c. 

BARLEY—Inquiry was brisk but receipts 
were light. Quoted: Malting, 82@84c; feed, 
74@78e, on track, through billed. Malting in 
store, 80@S82c; opening shipment, 78 @80c. 

RYE—No. 2 nominally quoted 81%c. 








TOLEDO, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.95@6.10, local springs 
$6.30@6.60, local hard winters $5.80 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $28.50 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 31.00 @ 32.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 33.00 @34.00 


WHEAT—Receipts 21 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts 33 cars, 29 contract. 
OATS—Receipts 27 cars, 23 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—. -——Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus... 29,400 33,600 103,866 37,730 
Corn, bus..... 41,250 58,750 14,722 16,000 
Oats, bus..... 55,350 41,000 9,551 29,900 





NEW YORK, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Continues quiet. Brief flurry of 
sales at around $6 has died out, and spot 


stuff still destroying legitimate business. 
Slightly more inquiry in export market 
though sales small. Quotations: spring 


fancy patents $6.70@7.25, standard patents 
$6.20@6.60, clears $5@5.75; soft winter 
straights, $5.60@5.85; hard winter patents 
$6.30@6.60, straights $5.85@6.25, clears $5@ 
5.50; rye, $4.10@4.50, all in jutes. Receipts, 
187,480 bbls. 

WHEAT—Underlying conditions not ma- 
terially changed, and sentiment divided. A 
good deal of spreading between different posi- 
tions and December price showed greatest 
weakness at the close. Buyers abroad not in- 
clined to purchase. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.40%; No. 2 hard winter, 
c.i.f., export, $1.29; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
c.i.f., export, $1.35%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i.f., export, $1.21%. Receipts, 2,067,800 bus. 

CORN—Receipts small, but values not sus- 
tained. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.02; No. 2 
mixed, $1.01%; No. 2 white, $1.02.. Receipts, 
381,000 bus. 

OATS—Price movements narrow. Receipts 





1286 


liberal at primary points. Cash de- 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 55c; No. 
Receipts, 94,000 bus. 


fairly 
mand slow. 
3 white, 53@53 %c. 





BOSTON, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


special short..... $7.50@7.75 


Spring patents, 
standard......... 6.35 @7.50 


Spring patents, 


Spring rat COATS. 20.0 ce. ceccces 5 50@6.00 
Hard winter patents............. 6.25 @7.25 
Soft winter patents ............. 6.50@7.50 
Soft winter straights............. 6.25 @6.60 
Soft winter. CIOMTS...-cccceccseces 6.00@6.25 


MRGOME sos vccorcns 4.35 @ 4.60 
transit, $28.60@ 
middlings, $32.50 


Rye flour, white 
MILLFEED 
29; winter bran, 


Spring bran, 
$28.75 @29; 


@ 36.50; mixed feed, $33.50@36; red dog, $41; 
gluten feed, $44.30; gluten meal, $54.05; 
hominy feed, $38.50; stock feed, $39; oat 
hulls, reground, $18.50; cottonseed meal, $42 
@652; linseed meal, $45 @45.25,—all in 100's. 
CORN MEAL—Granulated yellow, $2.20; 
bolted yellow, $2.15; feeding meal and 


cracked corn, $1.95,—all in 100’s, 
OATMEAL—Market unchanged with little 
demand at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut 
and ground in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--—Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. eae 9,406 aes 
Wheat, bus. .143,95 32,710 190,822 61. 278 
Corn, bus... 12,225 1,100 5,706 1,265,246 
Oats, bus.... 27,600 22,140 44,302 319,153 
Rye, bus.... eoee oe 4,173 998 
Barley, bus.. “eur cone sees 845 
Millfeed, tons ewe 33 eoee 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 16 were: 74,122 bus wheat and 
8.571 bus corn to Liverpool; 25,534 bus rye 
to Hamburg: 80,257 bus wheat to Antwerp; 
1,480 140-lb sacks flour to Constantinople, 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 16 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 9,437,170 Ibs 


in sacks. Exports, none. Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ....-...eeeeeeee $6.50@7.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.10@6.50 
Spring first clear. .'....-ccsccsece 5.00 @5.75 
Hard winter short patent......... 6.30@6.75 
Hard winter straight .........+.. 5.85 @6.25 
Soft winter straight .......+..6.- 5.00 @5.85 
RYE FLOUR—In moderate supply, and 
quiet. Quotations: $4.25@4.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 
MILLFEED—No feed on spot. Market dull 


and weak on stuff to arrive. Quotations, in 


car lots, to arrive, per. ton: 
Spring bran 
Soft winter bran ......eeceeees 
Standard middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 

WHEAT 
ket nominal. 


$27.00 @28.00 
28.00@ 28.50 
31.50@32.00 
37.00 @ 38.00 

TETTECRTEE Terre ree 40.00 @ 41.00 


None offering on spot and mar- 
Receipts, 475,548 bus; exports, 


148,640; stock, 440,772. 

CORN—Market quiet but firm, with light 
offerings. Receipts, 50,285 bus; exports, 
none; stock, 158,785. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 92%@93%c, No, 3 


91@92c, No. 4 89% @90%c; car lots for local 


trade, No. 2 yellow 98% @99c, No. 3 yellow 
97% @98e, 
CORN PRODUCTS—Unchanged. Demand 


light. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... ....@2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy........- eee » @2.20 
White table meal, fancy.........+. eos e @3.20 
White corn flour, fancy........... 2.10@2.20 
Yellow corn flour, fancy.........+. 2.10@2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits........... 2.00@2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 02% eacn.....ceeeeereces 2.00@2.20 

OATS—Offerings light and trade quiet. 


exports, none; stock, 897,- 


Receipts, 9,565 bus; 
white, 53@53%c; 


434. Quotations: No. 2 
No. 3 white, 52@52%c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and unchanged. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.40; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$5.10, coarse $3. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 19 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
apd outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 ibs, were within the following range: 


June 19 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COTO <cccewccvceens $6.25@6.80 $7.10@8.05 
Standard patent ...... 6.10@6.30 6.95@7.60 
Second patent ....... 5.90@6.10 6.60@7.25 
*First clear, jute..... 5.00@5.40 5.75@6.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@4.00 3.25@4.00 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (June 19), in 
jute, were: 

June 19 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.80@5.90 $6.50@6.75 
Durum patent ........ 5.20@5.45 5.50@5.70 
GIOBE. comeccccccvecses 3.70@3.80 4.40@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1923 


1922 1921 
303,155 231,030 
239,985 245,955 236,925 
June Be. 228,200 210,485 189,230 315,485 
June 2... 217,530 204,060 177,685 250,250 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 
341,470 
337,900 


June 23... 
June 16. 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
June 28... - S 785 1,430 19,745 
June 16... 714 2,585 . 13,335 
June eee 1,071 600 bees 8,880 
June 2... 1,057 500 2,500 2,180 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills’ outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Apr. 21. 48 66,250 167,790 149,510 ove aA 
Apr. 28. 562 568,850 184,725 151,160 

May 65. 61 68,850 147,815 145,390 

May 12. 49 57,400 155,140 148,635 

May 19. 60 57,100 162,750 148,410 ee 

May 26. 61 58,250 169,650 157,095 357 

June 2.. 47 55,350 155,970 110,790 re. 

June 9.. 51 57,350 141,770 152,585 

June 16. 44 48,275 113,630 134,735 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millifeed to- 
day (June 19), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 19 Year ago 
MOM. 60s csacneeere $20.00@21.00 $..... 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@26.00 .....@16.50 
Flour middlings... 30.00@30.50 21.00@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb, jute 33.00@34.00 28.00@30.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $33.00 @33.25 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 32,00@32,25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.00@31.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .. @25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.30@ 2.35 
Corn meal, yellowf .....+..+++5 2.25@ 2.30 
Rye flour, white®. .......cccegee 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 6.10@ 6.25 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 6.00@ oer 
Rolled GCate®® .wscccsccsedccces -@ 
Linseed oil meal® ..........+..- 38. 00@ 40. 00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, ‘No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
June 13....... $1.15% @1.22% $1.13% @1.23% 
(eee 1.14% @1.21% 1.12% @1.22% 
June 15....... 1.15% @1.22% 1.13% @1.23% 
June 16....... 1.14% @1.21% 1.12% @1.22% 
YS ee 1.10% @1.17% 1.08% @1.18% 
June 19....... 1.144% @1.18% 1.09% @1.19% 

No, 2 dark No. 2 nor 
June 13....... $1.12% @1.19% $1.11% @1.19% 
POMS 26... scess 1.11% @1.18% 1.10% @1.17% 
June 15....... 1.12% @1.19% 1.11% @1.18% 
SONS 86... 0.c0. 1.11% @1.18% . 1.10% @1.17% 
SURD BB. 6.008. 1.07% @1.14% 1.06% @1.13% 
June 19....... 1.08% @1.15% 1.07% @1.14% 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
BBs 0408 $1.14% $1.14% 16..... $1.13% $1.13% 
BGs cee 1.18% 1.13% 18..... 1.09% 1.10% 
Bicece 1.14% 1.14% 19..... 1.10% 1.11 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 





June 13....... $1.04% @1.08% $1.01% @1.03% 
June 14......6 1.04 @1,08 1.01 @1.03 
| eee 1.05% @1.09% 1.02% @1.04% 
June 16....... 1.04% @1.08% 1.01% @1.03% 
eee 1.01% @1.05% -98% @1.00% 
June 19....... 1.02% @1.06% -99% @1.01% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
June 13....... $1.02% @1.07% $ .99% @1.02% 
June 14....... 1.02 @1.07 99 @1.02 
Jame 16.0068 "1.083% @1.08% 1.00% @1.03% 
June 16....... 1.02% @1.07% 99% @1.02% 
Fume 18... 60% -99% @1.04% 96% @ .99% 
SURO 19. cs sces 1.04% @1.05% -97% @1.00% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
June Corn Oats Ry 
12. 74% @76% 39% @40% 67% @67% 
13. 75% @77% 39% @40% 67% @67% 
14. T5%@77% 39% @40% 66% @66% 

@77% 40 @4i1 +++-@67% 52@59 
16. 75% @76% 39% @40% ....@66% 52@58 
18. 75 @76% 38% @39% 63% @63% 52@58 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Barley 
52@60 
52@59 
52@59 





Saturday were: June 17 
June 16 June 9 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,405,770 1,344,630 1,426,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,518 25,548 11,809 
Millstuff, tons.... 754 1,364 526 
Corn, bus........ 138,720 210,600 293,760 
Oats, bus...... 309,000 183,920 424,000 
Barley, bus.... 220,100 168,750 297,920 
Rye, bus........ 159,600 115,920 52,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 63,130 147,320 32,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 17 

June 16 June 9 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 663,100 509,640 925,400 
Flour, bbis........ 262,969 268,416 258,903 
Millstuff, tons 10,147 8,298 9,323 
Corn, bus........ 117,300 71,120 277,420 
Oats, Dts. .....-. 879,620 750,000 685,750 
Barley, bus...... 178,690 238,000 136,400 
Rye, bus........-+ 28,770 70,500 39,150 
Flaxseed, bus.... 16,200 12,430 4,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 17 June 18 
June16é June 9 192 1921 











No. 1 dark..... 3,350 3,441 816 354 
No. 1 northern. 1,090 1,084 58 5 
No. 2 northern. 1,673 1,632 399 eee 
Others ........ 5,936 6,124 2,780 902 

Totals ....... 12,049 12,281 4,053 1,271 
In 1920 ....... 4,943 4,497 eve see 
In 1919 ....... 1,909 2,216 eae toe 
In 1918 ...... . 50 50 eee eee 








COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 17 June 18 June 19 


June 16 June9 1922 1921 1920 
Corn... 185 86 1,688 213 63 
Oats ... 4,391 5,221 17,024 8,398 920 
Barley.. 272 215 361 828 685 
Rye 4,118 4,044 20 17 2,133 
Flaxseed 53 25 75 1,047 16 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth ——, 





Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 12,..$2.88% 2.85% 2.88 2.83% 2.53% 
June 13... 2.90 2.87 2.84 2.84 2.53% 
June 14... 2.90 2.87 2.84% 2.84% 2.51% 
June 15... 2.89% 2.87% 2.85 2.85 2.52% 
Jnue 16... 2.90 2.88 2.86 2.86 2.53% 
June 18... 2.91 . 2.88% 2.86 2.86 2.51% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat-. 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Receipts—, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis. 63 32 «4119 53 75 1,047 
Duluth .... 31 18 732 47 64 1,056 
Totals ... 94 50 851 100 1389 2,103 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to June 
16, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis + 6,190 3,801 1,054 1,147 
Duluth ceccecs 3,656 3,009 3,426 3,353 
Totals ...... 9,846 6,810 4,480 4,500 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore . 215 390 126 173 39 
Boston .... 2 6 44 2 eee 
Buffalo .... 968 282 276 1,105 348 


Afloat ... 205 


Chicago --1,628 1,561 2,338 867 118 
Detroit .... 17 28 47 11 eee 
St. Joseph... 706 150 29 gee 3 
Duluth ..... 6,228 2 583 


8,133 203 
Galveston . 677 ese eee 89 owe 
Indianapolis 56 323 46 ose oe 
Kansas City.2,992 111 188 145 46 





Milwaukee. 67 149 223 92 57 
Sioux City. 350 130 272 33 14 
Minneapolis 12,049 185 4,391 4,118 272 
New Orleans 672 186 129 82 5 
New York.. 394 147 538 249 63 
Omaha ..... 1,422 223 492 67 2 
Peoria ... oée 12 54 ees eee 
Philadelphia 185 167 902 25 2 
St. Louis. 216 56 77 5 1 
Toledo .... 376 72 263 12 4 
Canals .... 119 152 oes 889 
Lakes ..... 175 554 er 100 
Totals ...29,719 4,332 11,018 16,197 1,177 
Last year. .24,614 32,341 45,836 3,491 1,831 


Decreases: Wheat, 1,596,000 bus; corn, 914,- 
000; oats, 1,202,000; rye, 169,000; barley, 34,- 
000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended June 
16, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exciusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 440 303 10 62 491 
Gulf ...c%ees 964 60 4 eee 120 
Pacific ..... 233 35 o«? 

Totals ....1,637 363 14 97 611 


Prev. week.. 956 452 il 145 949 
Totals July 1, 

1922, to June 

9, 1923...128,554 56,762 14,332 22,442 40,975 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
-——Acres—_,_ --—Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng i 
39,750 18,5038 58,253 581 236 
42,127 19,603 61,630 6586 276 Ree 
43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 6651 
17,956 62,785 482 158 
19,161 60,469 674 
17,633 63,541 685 
18,485 50,184 
19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
18,308 46,723 446 291 737 
17,631 47,657 438 -227 665 
16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
17,355 47,306 493 ‘242 735 
17,872 47,354 419 273 - 693 
17,044 . 44,075 
16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
*June 1 estimate. 


1923*.. 
1922... 
1921... 


1912... 





United States—Barley Crop 
Barley crop of the United States in 1923, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of condition June 1, com- 
pared with the final figures for 1922 and for 
the five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








1923 1922 Av. 

Wisconsin ...... 13,043 14,220 16,969 
Minnesota ..... 22,085 24,062 26,416 
N. Dakota 25,723 25,704 21,818 
8. Dakota 23,460 . 21,896 26,454 
Kansas 20,962 19,332 11,965 
Colorado 5,078 3,534 4,379 
California 35,342 36,864 31,714 
United States. 196,110 186,118 191,974 





June 2 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on, flour from Atlantic 





0, 1923 





ports, 


all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 


day, June 19, in cents per 





100 lbs: 


a From————_- 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 18.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
Antwerp ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 . 
Bremen ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bristol ...... See vb ae Sided) cose ; 
Cardiff ...... 16.00 eer ee Tee 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
CRP. nccccece 9. ++e+ 19.00 19.00 
Dublin \ +++ 19.00 19.00 
Dundee f 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ® 16.00 16.00 16.00 14 00 
Stockholm ... 27,00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 ++ 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 7.00 - 27.00 27.00 35% 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 -+ 23.00 23.00 
TEBVOO co ccccce 23.00 + 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles BE.00 cise cece secs : 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 2 00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25,00 25.00 25.00 a 
Biull occ cccces Bee 450b ates c4256 
Leith... cccee 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 : 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16,00 16.00 16.00 1.00 
London ...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 1.00 
Londonderry . 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 . 
Manchester .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 6.00 
Newcastle 18.00 ... tT “a 
Rotterdam .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 00 
Gibraltar .... 60.00 1... seoe cece 
Southampton. 


Danzig 
Pireus 
Stettin 








1. 24.00. 24.00 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stock. 
The following table shows stocks of ¢ ain 
in store at above points for week en. ing 
June 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley ‘lax 
Consolidated .... 637 2 36 14 
Ogilwles ..ccccece 502 47 165 ae 
Grain Growers... 558 155 297 
Fort William.... 286 78 185 2 
TA sesh enasve 843 152 249 34 
North Western... 932 167 253 
Port Arthur..... 1,385 387 768 36 
Cam. Gev't ceceee 437 98 57 55 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 883 61 85 22 
Private elevators. 5,306 878 515 65 

Totale ..cccces 11,769 2,043 2,610 229 
Year ago ....... 19,182 2,098 943 280 
Receipts ........ 1,397 329 133 11 
Lake shipments.. 5,307 1,387 447 47 
Rail shipments... 97 98 30 11 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTE!)) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard..... SG Be EG. Weeese. 
No. 1 northern. 5,269 No. 2C. W...... 742 
No. 2 northern. 798 No.3 C. W.. 227 
No. 3 northern. 555 Ex. 1 feed...... 9 
INO. ES -ceccesece 43 1 feed .....0... 104 
BNO. B ccccveces 40. 3 feed ......0.. 170 
Bk. @ vesaweeeoe 7 Special bin 2 
DOOR .cccvrccece G@ GQRROTS ..coece.. 117 
Durum ........ 1239 Private ........ 878 
Winter ........ 9 — 
Special bin.... 54 OUR knees, $51 
Others ........ 393 
Private ....... 5,306 

| eee 12,653 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receip(s 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7-—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 


1923 


1922 1923 1922 


June 12.... 146 166 137 43 
June 13.... 56 215 84 217 
June 14.... 156 197 63 118 
June 15.... 190 116 141 122 
June 16.... 134 228 101 110 
June 18.... 315 238 178 82 


Totals 


997 1,160 704 





1923 1922 
548 358 
181 122 
318 206 
242 «137 
385 143 
241 184 
692 1,916 1,150 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour ouput 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 


apolis, St. Paul 
“outside” 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1923, with confparisons, 
omitted): 


and Duluth; 
mills with a daily capacit) of 


1922, to 


also by 63 


June 16, 


in barrels (0's 


r— Output—, -—Exports— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 192-22 
Minneapolis ...12,888 11,651 170 806 
St. Paul ..... 523 379 eee tee 
Duluth-Superior 915 657 nes vee 
Outside ....... 9,007 6,860 2 17 





Nashville Flour Output 


Output by Nashville and southeastern » ills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwe::«rn 





Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output o 2c- 
capacity for week (t vity 
June 10-16 ........ 186,720 85,642 6 
Previous week .... 186,720 81,901 3.8 
Year ago ..... ++ 187,830 89,632 7.5 
Two years ago..... 143,880 71,771° 9.8 








United States—Rye Crop 

Rye crop of the United States in 192: 48 
estimated by the Department of Agricu' re 
on the basis of condition June 1, comp: ed 
with the final figures for 1922 and for ‘he 
five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels (' '5 


omitted): 


1923 

Michigan ..,.... 6,966 
Wisconsin ..... 6,142 
Minnesota ..... 16,261 
N. Dakota...... 13,764 
8. Dakota... 4,168 
United States. 72,473 


1922 v. 
8,294 &, 160 
7,139 6,705 
21,926 8,757 
24,506 13,°19 
7,902 5,568 
95,497 70,524 
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June 20, 1923 
THE MILLER AND THE LAW 


(Continued from page 1283.) 
turned upon a special clause of the con- 
tract involved. This clause provided that, 
should the buyer fail to pay demand 
draft attached to bill of lading, it would 
pay “the difference between the contract 
price and the price realized for the grain, 
together with any and all expenses in- 
curred in disposing of said grain.” 

In plaintiff seller’s suit to recover the 
price, the petition averred defendant 
buyer’s refusal to honor drafts attached 
to bills of lading covering corn shipped 
on the contract, but failed to aver what 
becaine of the corn. The trial court de- 
termined that the petition was fatally de- 
fective in this respect and the circuit 
court of appeals approved that conclu- 
sion, saying: 

“lhe provision of the contracts cover- 
ing the event of the defendant’s failure 
to pay demand drafts accompanying bills 
of lading for the corn makes it plain that 
it w.s contemplated that the plaintiff was 
to retain control of the corn until such 
dra‘ ts were paid, that in the event of the 
defendant’s failure to pay such a draft 
the corn covered by the bill of lading ac- 
com)panying such draft was to be subject 
to he disposed of by the plaintiff, and that 
wh«! the defendant obligated itself to 
pay in that event was not the agreed 
pri of the corn, but the difference be- 
twe.n the contract price and the price 
realized by the plaintiff for the corn, to- 
getiicr with any and all expense incurred 
in (| sposing of it. 

“*hat provision distinctly negatives the 
con jusion that the defendant obligated 
itse'f to pay the contract price of corn 
which it did not get, but which remained 
under the control and subject to the 
disposition of the plaintiff, though the 
defendant’s failure to get such corn was 
duc to its own fault in failing to pay a 
draft for the amount of the agreed price 
of it. When a contract specifically fixes 
the liability to be incurred by a party in 
a contingency expressly provided for, 
there is no room for holding that the 
happening of that contingency resulted 
in imposing a substantially different lia- 
bility, though in the absence of such pro- 
vision the law would impose on the party 
in default a liability different from the 
one expressly provided for.” 


Measure of Damages 
SECTION 238. IN GENERAL 


The measure of damages recoverable 
for a buyer’s refusal to carry out a con- 
tract to buy flour, or any other staple 
commodity having market value, is, as a 
general rule, the excess of the price he 
agreed to pay above the market value of 
the goods at the time and place agreed 
upon for delivery. The Alabama supreme 
court’s decision in the case of Gwin vs. 
Hopkinsville Milling Co., 67 So. 382, af- 
fords an application of this rule to the 
flour trade. 

In making claim under this rule, par- 
ticular care should be taken to submit to 
the court passing upon the controversy 
clear proof of the market value of the 
goods; otherwise, recovery may be denied 
for want of showing of any definite basis 
upon which damages might be assessed. 

If there be no market for the goods at 
the place agreed upon for delivery under 
the broken contract, the best offer obtain- 
able for them or market value at the 
nearest market, plus transportation 
porate to that point, may be taken as a 
asis, 

The general rule does not apply to a 
contract for special manufacture of 
goods to fill a particular order, where the 
buyer repudiates his agreement before 
the manufacture is completed. The rule 
of such cases, as supported by numerous 
ot decisions, has been stated as fol- 
OWS: 

“Where the contract is for goods to 
be produced or manufactured by the 
seller, the measure of damages has been 
differently stated as being the difference 

tween the contract price and the cost 
of manufacture and delivery, the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
market value of the goods, and the profits 
Which the seller would have made on the 
transaction, based u the difference 

een the contract price and the cost 
of produetion, 

“The theory underlying all of the deci- 
sions, however, is that the seller is en- 
titled to such damages as will put him in 


~ 


the same position as if he had been per- 
mitted to complete the contract, which 
ordinarily is the difference between the 
contract price and what it would have 
cost him to furnish the goods; but the 
proper measure of compensation varies 
according to the facts and circumstances 
of the particular case, particularly upon 
whether or not the goods have a market 
value, whether or not they had already 
been manufactured at the time of the 
buyer’s breach of contract, and whether 
they constitute a part of the ordinary 
commercial product of the seller’s fac- 
tory or something to be specially made 
for the buyer. 

“If the goods have already been manu- 
factured at the time of the breach, and 
they have a market value, the difference 
between the contract price and the mar- 
ket value is the proper measure of dam- 
ages; but if the goods have not been 
manufactured, the proper measure of 
damages is the difference between the 
contract price and the cost of manufac- 
turing them, as the seller is entitled to 
the benefit of his contract and to any 
profit which he could make by manufac- 
turing the goods at a less cost than the 
market price, and on the other hand is 
not entitled to charge the buyer with a 
loss which he has not sustained, in case 
the cost of manufacture would have been 
greater than such price.” 35 Cyc.. 594- 
597, 

” _ 

The courts all agree that ordinarily the 
proper measure of damages for breach of 
a contract for the purchase of grain is 
the difference between the price agreed 
to be paid and any lower market value of 
the grain at the contract time and place 
for delivery. But, as shown in litigation 
between the Updike Elevator Co. and 
John T. Fahey and others, berore the 
Nebraska supreme court, it often becomes 
a material and stoutly contested point 
as to just when a contract is to be deemed 
to have been definitely broken, especially 
when there have been wide fluctuations in 
market values. (171 N.W. 50.) 

The supreme court denied the elevator 
company’s right to damages for the other 
parties’ default under grain purchase 
contracts, because it was shown that the 
default did hot occur until market values 
had recovered from a slump and risen 
above the contract price. 

The contracts called for shipments of 
wheat and corn from Omaha to Balti- 
more, “shipment Jan. Feb. open port or 
permit by Feb. Ist.” It was explained 
at the trial that this provision meant that 
shipment could be made by the seller any 
time during January or February, 1917, 
and contemplated the obtaining of spe- 
cial permits for transportation should the 
port of Baltimore be closed by the et 
ernment when it should be desired to 
make shipment. But it was disputed 
whether the burden of obtaining the per- 
mit rested on the buyer or the seller. 

The Nebraska supreme court found it 
unnecessary to determine this point, how- 
ever, because of a conclusion reached 
that the seller waived any delay on the 
buyers’ part in failing to secure the per- 
mits, and recognized the contract as re- 
maining in force up to March 2, when 
the seller declared a cancellation on the 
ground of expiration of the contract’s 
time limit. Only then could the buyers 
be held to have definitely broken the con- 
tract, and at that time the seller was 
protected against loss by a marked ad- 
vance in market values. 

* a 


In a suit brought to recover damages 
for defendant’s failure to accept and 
pay for carload shipments of oats and 
corn, the Springfield, Mo., court of ap- 
peals decided that the following legal 
principles controlled the measure of 
damages: 

If the seller undertakes to resell, on 
the buyer’s default, he is entitled to re- 
cover against the defendant the excess 
of the contract price above the amount 
realized on the resale, if notice of inten- 
tion to resell has been given defendant. 
Where no such notice is. given, the 
amount .to be allowed is the difference 
between the contract price and the lower 
market value at the time and place 


agreed upon for delivery. If there is no 
market at that time and place, “this rule 
would have to be varied to conform to 
the equities of the case.” 

Where the defaulting buyer is the only 
dealer in carload lots of corn at the con- 
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tract place for delivery, damages for 
his breach of contract cannot be based 
on market value at that point. (Pierson- 
Lathrop Grain Co. vs. Britton, 189 S.W. 
584.) 
° a” * 

Defendant agreed to buy several car- 
loads of meal, on an understanding that 
plaintiff seller would give defendant ex- 
clusive sales privileges for specified ter- 
ritory. Delivery tendered was rejected 
on the ground that plaintiff had made 
a sale to a third person in the territory, 
and defendant refused to carry out the 
agreement. In a suit brought by plain- 
tiff to recover damages as for breach 
of the contract, a conflict appeared in 
the testimony as to whether the sale 
made by plaintiff to a third person was 
specially excepted in the contract be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant. 

A jury returned a verdict in plain- 
tiff’s favor, and defendant appealed to 
the Arkansas supreme court, which sus- 
tained a finding of actionable breach of 
the contract by defendant, because of 
the jury’s implied finding that when the 
contract of sale was made, with the ex- 
clusive sales provision, it was mutually 
understood that the specific sale made 
by plaintiff to the third person might 
be made. 

But the supreme court reversed the 
judgment in plaintiff's favor, and or- 
dered a new trial because the trial judge 
failed accurately to lay down to the 
jury the measure of plaintiff's recover- 
able damage. The higher court decided 
that the jury should have been explicitly 
instructed that the damages should be 
assessed on the basis of the excess of 
the agreed sale price above the market 
value of the meal, plus any freight 
charges incurred on account of defend- 
ant’s breach of agreement. (Tennessee 
Fibre Co, vs. Laser Grain Co., 197 S.W. 
1166.) 

(Chapter XXIV to be continued.) 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1263.) 

M. Harshman, president of the Harsh- 
man-Sweet Brokerage Co. Seattle, 
Wash., is in Minneapolis en route home 
from the Shriners’ meeting in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Harshman’s company is agent 
in the state of Washington for the Nova- 
del Processes, 

Linseed oil meal is firm at $88@40 
ton, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
The minimum quotation applies to 32 
per cent meal and the maximum to 33 
per cent. No 34 per cent meal is ob- 
tainable at this time, because of the 
scarcity of northwestern flaxseed. 

Charles G. Ireys, for many years as- 
sistant sales manager for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has been made man- 
ager of the grain subsidiary companies 
of the corporation. This includes the 
terminal elevators at Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo and Duluth, and the line elevator 
company. 

The Canada Atlantic Transit Co. has 
added another boat to its fleet on the 
Great Lakes, making three in all, run- 
ning between Milwaukee and Depot Har- 
bor, serving eastern Canada and New 
England points. This will give the com- 
pany a boat out of Milwaukee every 
three days. 

Effective .June 27, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Rutland-Lake Michigan 
lines will put in a rate to all B. & O. 
points via West Fairport, both through 
Chicago and Milwaukee. This rate is of 
particular interest to southern Minne- 
sota and: southwestern millers who ship 
through these gateways. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co. has se- 
cured the services of Earl J. Hoagland, 
formerly sales manager of the Marshall 
Milling Co., to take charge of sales for 
its Stafford, Kansas, mill. Mr. Hoag- 
land left June 19 for Stafford to fa- 
miliarize himself with local conditions, 
and will then make an extended trip 
through eastern markets. 

A number of the southern salesmen 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. are in 
Minneapolis this week for a conference. 
Among those present are W. H. Leeder- 
man,.of Dallas, southern manager, T. 
M. Arden, branch manager at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., F. R. Lewis, Houston, Texas, 
J. J. Duke, New Orleans, M. E. Rider, 
Memphis, Tenn., T. W. Luck and R. K. 
McLaury, Richmond, Va., L. G. Long, 
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Roanoke, Va., and R. R. Voght, Jack- 
sonville. 

Based on the close today (June 19), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark 94c bu, No. 
1 northern 92c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark 96c, No. 1 northern 94c; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 92c, 
No. 1 northern 90c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped four Carter 
dise separators to India, four to Eng- 
land, 10 to Stockholm, Sweden, and two 
to Germany. In addition, it has com- 
pleted installation of machines for the 
following: Celina (Texas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Quality Mills, Austin, Texas; 
48 Star Mills, Albuquerque, N. M; 
Jacksboro (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
Center Point (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co; Weiser (Idaho) Milling & Elevator 
Co; Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co; H. J: 
Bradfish, Weatherford, Texas; William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Niles Public Elevator & Commission Co., 
North Fort Worth, Texas; Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla; Armour Grain 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y; T. J. McAdams, 
Celina, Texas; Loudonville (Ohio) Mill 
& Grain Co; Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich; Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dal- 
las, Texas. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DuturH, Minn.—Mills reported de- 
mand slow and very light in volume, 
with sales about measuring up in size 
to those of the preceding week. The 
sharp wheat break on June 18 caused 
a 10c reduction in mill asking quota- 
tion on patent. 

Slow demand existed for durum flour. 
Buyers as a rule seemed to have filled 
their immediate requirements at the re- 
cent low quotations. Mill asking prices 
were lowered 10c bbl, due to a sharp 
decline in the wheat market on June 18. 

The rye flour market attracted very 
little attention. Here and there a buyer 
came in with a small order to fill but, 
as a general rule, conditions were acutely 
dull, Mill asking prices were lowered 
10¢e bbl June 18, to conform with break 
in the rye market. 

The break in millfeed prices appears 
to have stimulated demand somewhat. 
Mills have their output sold ahead for 
this month and into early July, so are 
not in a position to offer or sell much 
at the moment. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
FORMS 19686 cc scicccvcccevces 6,875 18 
Previous week ....rcccseses 13,270 36 
eS errr eye ree 7,625 21 
TWO Years AGO ....ccccceee 8,200 22 


NOTES 

The rye market keeps on breaking into 
new low levels, like wheat, but cash 
houses continue to take all offerings at 
the prevailing spread, which is 4c under 
July for No. 1, spot or to arrive. 

Shipping of grain has slowed down, and 
the large stocks here are being reduced 
very slowly. A _ steady flow of grain 
out will be needed to get elevators clear 
by the opening of the new crop move- 
ment. 

In the week ending June 16 early 
charters of boats to carry wheat from 
Duluth to Buffalo were made in the 
early part at 4%%c bu, but later in the 
week some tonnage was taken at 4c, The 
Georgian Bay rate was nominally 31,c. 

A small shipment of Argentine flax- 
seed, 19,607 bus, was unloaded in a Du- 
luth-Superior elevator June 13, for a 
crushing interest. The Argentine seed 
that has been coming in has gone out 
steadily, there being but 47,000 bus left 
here. 

F. G. Carson. 





ELEVATOR DESTROYED BY FIRE 

St. Louis, Mo., June 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Venice elevator, Ven- 
ice, Ill, owned and operated by the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis, 
was totally destroyed by fire of unde- 
termined origin this morning. There was 
very little grain in the house, which had 
a capacity of 225,000 bus at the time 
of the fire. The ecompany, which also 
operates the Rodgers elevator of 400,000 
bus capacity, will probably rebuild the 
plant. W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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The prospect of bountiful crops in the 
Pacific Northwest and of lower values for 
Pacific Coast flours has a deterrent influ- 
ence on flour sales on this coast. Buyers 
are likewise looking for lower prices for 
hard wheat flours on account of the fine 
crop prospects in Montana. Sales of 
old crop flours, both soft and hard wheat, 
are, therefore, largely confined to current 
requirements. 

Pacific Coast millers see the approach- 
ing close of the 1922-23 crop year with 
relief. In some ways it has been one of 
the mest trying seasons for many years. 
With a short crop in the Pacific North- 
west, club wheats were generally 5@10c, 
and sometimes 15c and more, above Chica- 
go, and Washington choice milling blue- 
stem 10@40c bu above. As a result, Pa- 
cific flours were too dear to sell in any 
markets, domestic or foreign, where they 
came in contact with flours based on the 
world’s wheat price. 

Oriental sales, amounting to nearly 
3,000,000 bbls for the season, were almost 
the only encouraging feature, and would 
have sufficed to cause most of the mills to 
make a satisfactory showing had not the 
sharp competition for this business large- 
ly eliminated profits. 

The outlook for the coming season is 
much more encouraging. New crop Pa- 
cific wheats are about on a world’s wheat 
price basis. If the crops of the Pacific 
Northwest and Montana now promised 
are harvested, and the cost of wheat to 
Pacific Coast millers remains on a parity 
with other markets, the coast mills will, 
for the first season since the opening of 
the Panama Canal, have an opportunity 
to reap the benefits of cheap water car- 
riage to domestic Atlantic and _ trans- 
atlantic markets. 

There is no revival of export demand 
for flour from China, and until stocks of 
American and Canadian flour over there 
are reduced, and political and financial 
conditions stabilized, millers do not an- 
ticipate new business. A few inquiries 
are being received from Japan, basis $4.90 
bbl, f.a.s., Pacific ports, for straights, but 
mill offers of $5 have been turned down. 

Soft wheat flour prices are nominally 
unchanged from a week ago, but the mar- 
ket is a more or less go-as-you-please 
affair. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
straight cars, is quoted at $5.75@5.85 
bbl; Washington bakers patent, $6.35@ 
6.455 blue-stem family patent, basis 49's, 
$7@7.10. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7.40@7.80 bbl; Montana, $6.65@ 
6.95; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.65@7.05. 

Kansas flour, of which very little has 
been sold on the north Pacific Coast this 
season, and which has only intermittently 
been quoted, is again being offered. Kan- 
sas short patent is quoted at $6.75@7.75 
bbl. 

Millfeed is in good demand and sup- 
plies light. Montana mills are again 
turning to this coast to find an outlet 
for feed, as prices here are higher than 
at Minneapolis, and considerable Mon- 
tana feed has been sold here in recent 
weeks. Montana mixed feed is quoted at 
$29 ton; shorts, $31; bran, $40; low grade, 
$3.95 bbl. Washington mill-run is scarce 
and held at $80 ton, straight cars, deliv- 
ered transit points. 

NOTES 
Grain bags are strong and advancing 


owing to the favorable conditions of the 
growing wheat and coarse grains in the 





Pacific Northwest. 
are quoted at 13c. 

Due to light milling and export demand, 
old crop wheat is quoted about on a par- 
ity with new. Bids for new crop western 
white wheat are $1.07@1.08 bu, coast, 
and offers $1.09@1.10, with very little 
selling. 

Grasshoppers for fertilizer is, as far 
as is known here, a new line of business. 
Offers of grasshoppers in carload lots 
have been received from an intermoun- 
tain state by a coast milling company 
which also manufactures fertilizer. 

The Walla Walla Commercial Club, in 
behalf of the wheat growers, has voted to 
petition the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a hearing, with the view of 
opening up the Columbia River basin de- 
cision, which granted a 10c per 100 lbs 
differential in favor of Portland against 
Seattle and Tacoma on wheat originating 
south of the Snake River. Farmers in 
that territory take the position that they 
have suffered by the decision having shut 
them off from Seattle and Tacoma as a 
market for wheat. 


Calcutta grain bags 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 10-16 ........ 52,800 19,028 36 
Previous week yy 10,081 19 
TOOE GMD 60.0:0:42404% 25,491 48 
Two years ago..... 18,525 35 
Three years ago.... 52 34,333 65 
Four years ago..... 36,021 76 
Five years ago..... 29,617 63 





Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 10-16 ........ 57,000 10,218 18 
Previous week .... 57,000 9,849 17 
VORP BHO .ccccccese 57,000 19,200 34 
Two years ago..... 57,000 32,322 57 
Three years ago.... 57,000 14,723 26 
Four years ago..... 57,000 49,066 86 
Five years ago..... 57,000 5,299 9 


Twenty-two interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for tne 
two weeks ended June 9, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 128,300 bbls of flour, 
made 57,026 or 44 per cent of capacity, 
against 47,017 made the previous fort- 
night by 24 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 125,900 bbls, or 37 per cent of 
capacity. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran.—There has been no ma- 
terial change in quotations on family and 
bakers patents. Based on Missouri River 
points, prices of soft wheat patents have 
been reduced 10c. 

Wheat prices have dropped 5@6c bu. 
Offerings by the farmers are practically 
nil, but this has not affected mill prices. 

Idaho white bran is quoted at $35 ton, 
car lots, basis Pacific Coast terminals, and 
red at $34, same basis. 

Local flour prices remain unchanged. 
There has been no business from the South 
and East to speak of. Classifications are 
coming in better: Business from the Pa- 
cific Coast is about the same. The de- 
mand for millfeed has dropped off con- 
siderably. 

APPROVES SUGAR TARIFF 

If the present tariff on sugar is main- 
tained, the sugar industry can be de- 
veloped to such a point that the United 
States can produce ample supplies for 
home consumption, said W. H. Wattis, 
general manager of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., upon his return from the annual 
convention of the United States Sugar 
Manufacturers’ Association at Colorado 
Springs. 

Progress cannot be made toward this 
end if the present agitation for a re- 
duced tariff is in any measure successful, 
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said Mr. Wattis, who asserted that this 
was the chief topic at the convention. 

The convention decided to establish 
publicity bureaus at Washington and Chi- 
cago to lay the facts on the production 
of beet sugar squarely before the people. 

B. W. Whitlock, in charge of the Pa- 
cific Coast division of federal grain su- 
pervision, with headquarters at Portland, 
was in Ogden recently conferring with 
J. F. Welch, district grain supervisor, on 
the establishment, July 1, of the new of- 
ficial United States standards for rye. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont.—There has been a 
slight decrease in quotations on both pat- 
ent and clears in the local flour trade, the 
slump amounting to 25¢ in each class. 
Other milling output prices are steady 
and unchanged. The quotations: patent 
flour $7 bbl, first clear $4.75, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots. Bran is $27 
ton, standard middlings $29, same terms. 

Joun A, Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Anoetes, Cat.—Prices quoted on 
this market are as follows: Kansas 95 per 
cent patents $6.40@6.75 per bbl, short 
patents $6.75@7.10; Montanas, $6. 15@7; 
northwestern mills’ ‘flour, $7; Utah-Idaho 
patents, $6.50@7. There is very little ac- 
tivity in buying as bakers seem to have 
plenty of flour contracted to take care 
of their needs until new crop. 

Millfeed still shows some activity. Kan- 
sas bran is being offered quite freely, with 
prices for spot ge at $34, all June 
shipment $33, and July shipment $30.50. 
A heavy movement of Kansas bran into 
this market is expected. Utah-Idaho mill- 
feed prices are: white $36@37, red $34@ 
35, with limited offerings. 

Barley prices are around $1.50, track, 
Los Angeles, for No. 1 feed. Movement 
is commencing, and the general impres- 
sion is that there is a large quantity of 
barley headed this way. 





VIRGINIA 

Norroix, Va.—Very little change in the 
flour situation is noted here, either in 
sales or in prices. Business has been fair 
for this season, when a certain lethargy 
in the market is anticipated by jobbers 
and millers. Buyers appear to be waiting 
until the new crop is nearer, because they 
believe lower prices will result, but job- 
bers and millers do not anticipate any re- 
duction. 

Shipments have been light, and some 
mills appear to be offering a lower grade 
flour than usual, as their prices are 50@ 
75¢c under top patent. Hard wheat ak 
patents are offered at $6.50@6.85 bb 
northwestern springs at $7@7.50, and soft 
winter patents at $6@6.10, with other 
grades not in demand. 

Millfeed is again slack, dealers appear- 
ing to feel that home grown feeds will 
serve to bring down the market, and for 
this reason they are not laying in heavy 
stocks. Standard bran is quoted at $29@ 
30 ton, standard middlings at $33, flour 
middlings at $39, and red dog at $41. 


BUYS PIGGLY WIGGLY STORES 


David Pender, president of the D. 
Pender Grocery Co., and operator of 
more than 100 chain grocery stores, has 
bought all the Piggly Wiggly stores in 
this section, together with the Piggly 
Wiggly rights in Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Newport News, Hampton and Suffolk. 
He took over 17 stores here, for a con- 
sideration in the neighborhood of $150,000. 

Purchase of these stores was the cul- 
mination of a price war which had threat- 
ened to demoralize the local flour trade, 
and which was believed to be losing money 
for the stores concerned. It ended a 
bread price war, also, which had a de- 
moralizing effect on the bakery business. 

Mr. Pender, operator of the D. P. 
Stores, announced several weeks ago he 
would put a 14-0z 5c loaf on the market, 
and the Piggly Wiggly stores announced 
the following day they would follow with 
a 16-oz loaf at the same price. The latter 
have been underselling other grocery 
stores in flour on a large scale, and at 
figures local jobbers and millers declared 
were below actual cost. 

Mr. Pender operates his own bakery, 
and has under construction now a larger 
one, to be completed in two months, and 
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to have ample facilities for supplying 
bread and cake to all his stores. 


NOTES 


Ten thousand acres of land, bordering 
on Dismal Swamp, have been drained 
and made ready for cultivation. Some of 
the area will be planted to wheat as an 
experiment. 

The Norfolk Housewives’ League is 
making an effort to have the city council 
adopt legislation requiring all bread to 
be wrapped in sanitary paper, and the 
matter has been taken under considera- 
tion by the health department. This 
would make it necessary to increase the 
price of bread, bakers say, as thev now 
are operating on a narrow margin of 
profit. 

JoserpH A. Lest 





World’s Wheat Crop 
Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, for |! 
important wheat growing countries for w!)'ch 
official estimates are available, comp: ed 
with the revised estimates for 1921 and {'20 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (| 0's 


omitted): 

1922 1921 1920 
United States ... 856,211 814,905 83% 927 
Canada ......... 399,786 300,858 26% i89 








Mexico ..ccccccee 8,374 5,089 1 51 
Argentina ....... 194,068 180,641 I1¢ 6 
WPUSERY .cccsece 3,675 9,944 68 
CRIO cccccccvece 21,978 22,179 23,190 
England, Wales.. 61,192 69,776 53.325 
Scotland ........ 2,520 2,568 80 
Ireland 102 
France 234.929 
Belgium éan 1 75 
Luxemburg ..... 520 661 149 
Netherlands 5,236 8,562 193 
Bpaim ..ccosecess 125,469 145,150 135.506 
Portugal ....cec- 9,782 8,613 1/ 6 
TS PPTL 161,641 194,071 141 337 
Switzerland ..... 2,363 3,574 84 
Germany ....... 71,933 107,823 8.,583 
Austria ......+. 7,150 6,530 423 
Hungary ........ 45,074 62,715 35,294 
Czecho-Slovakia.. 33,621 38,682 26,362 
Jugo-Slavia : 

Poland ....+.+0. 

Roumania ...... 

Bulgaria ....... 

Greece ....+.0006 

Finland ........-. 

EMtVIG cccccecece 

Sweden ........+.+ 

Denmark ....... 

NNOPWAY «cccccces 

Algeria ......s08 

)  , PPT ee ee 

TUNIS .ncccccsece 

Morocco ... ° 

South Africa coos 

Im@ia .ccccccsecs 

Cyprus = ...cceeee 

Persia .ccccccses ; 
Australia ....... 128,269 145,874 
JAPAN .ccccccece 26,921 30,026 





Totals, 41 coun- 
CPIOD wcvcccce 3,078,580 3,070,437 2,895,934 
Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 1{22- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels ((00's 











omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Brasil ..cccccees 4,500 5,000 1,991 
POPU ..cce. 2,500 2,800 2,645 
Esthonia 350 427 274 
Lithuania ....... 3,000 2,840 2,500 
rr 350,000 300,000 400,000 
Canary Islands... 1,000 705 1,255 
Asiatic Turkey .. 12,000 15,000 15,000 
GREBD. ccccccccore 175,000 150,000 200,000 
Manchuria ...... 35,000 25,000 25,000 
Korem ...csccees 10,000 10,705 6,500 
Formosa ........ 150 150 150 
New Zealand .... 7,500 10,565 6,872 
Totals, 12 coun- 2 
CHEER cccccccs 601,000 623,192 665,187 
Totals, 53 coun- 
CEBGD cccccces 3,679,580 3,593,629 3,561,121 
Italy—Crops 


Grain crops of Italy, as reported by ‘he 
Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar ye:'s, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Barley ‘ye 
1922*. 161,641 70,217 30,464 8,253 5.562 
1921*. 194,071 91,432 38,415 11,119 6.519 
1920.. 141,337 89,299 24,283 6,870 4,539 
1919.. 169,769 85,846 34,695 8,327 4,571 
1918.. 183,294 76,590 45,353 9,686 232 
1917.. 139,999 82,771 33,889 7,422 4,460 
1916.. 176,530 81,547 26,076 10,109 §.342 
1915.. 170,641 121,824 31,443 11,061 4.302 
1914.. 169,581 104,966 27,447 6,917 5,260 
1913.. 214,772 108,388 43,469 10,803 5,589 
1912.. 165,720 98,668 28,306 ,403 5 250 
1911.. 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 6.297 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley e 
1922*.. 11,489 3,623 1,214 576 0 
1921... 11,779 3,528 1,199 540 , 
1920... 11,290 3,710 1,159 494 é 
1919... 10,571 3,709 1,129 - 480 - 
1918... 10,788 3,558 1,211 478 2.0 
1917... 10,556 3,853 1,107 469 209 
1916... 11,679 3,918 1,102 596 2*0 
1915... 12,502 3,887 1,208 608 < 4 
1914... 11,786 3,844 1,213 610 $03 
1913 11,721 3,888 1,261 620 307 
1912... 11,761 3,938 1,254 604 305 
1911... 11,741 4,066 1,270 612 302 


*Includes Venezia Tridentina and Venez'* 
Giulia. 
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June 20, 1923 
AUSTRALIAN CROP OUTLOOK 


Rains Improve Wheat Prospects—Australian 
Commissioner Appointed to America— 
Exports of Breadstuffs Reviewed 


MexsourNne, Vicrorta, May 15.—In the 
ast few days there has been a great 
change for the better in the agricultural 
outlook in Australia. In Western Aus- 
tralia, New South Wales and Queens- 
land more or less substantial rainfall 
has occurred, while in South Australia 
and Victoria the registrations have not 
only been of a general character, but, 
for the most part, decidedly heavy. 

The coming of rain has almost com- 
pletely dispelled the anxiety aroused by 
the long continued dry weather. Thou- 
sands of acres of land were a dry, 
but, happily, apparently little, if any, 
of the pia malted in the ground, The 
balance of the seeding is now proceeding 
vigorously, and it is hoped that the ag- 
regate area sown will not be very much 
below that of last season. On the law 
of averages, as there was no rain to 
speak of in the agricultural areas for 
near'v five months, there should be more 
than the customary precipitation during 
the remainder of the year, thus provid- 
ing conditions favorable for the produc- 
tion of a particularly good crop. 

So far as Victoria is concerned, the 
only trouble is that the temperatures 
may descend so low as to prevent the 
grow'h of natural feed for cattle and 
shee’, and result in fairly heavy mor- 
talit’, especially among the ewes and 
lambs. 

BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS STEADY 


Compared with the March shipments, 
there was a decline of 800,000 bus in the 
exports of wheat from Victoria during 
April. Nevertheless, the total was sub- 
stantially in excess of that for both Jan- 
uary and February. The actual ship- 
ments in April aggregated 1,173,999 cen- 
tals (1,956,665 bus) of which Japan took 
688,66 centals and Italy 152,409 centals. 
Since the opening of the year the ex- 
portation of wheat from this state has 
been on a much reduced scale compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year, the figures having been 5,894,095 
and 12,161,681 bus respectively. 

Exports of flour for April revealed a 
moderate falling off, but afforded much 
ground for satisfaction, the total having 
been 373,285 centals against 232,232 cen- 
tals for the like month of 1922. The 
figures for the first four months of the 
current year indicate that the milling 
trade has done extremely well in respect 
to over-sea business, although admittedly, 
in some instances, the transactions may 
not have been particularly profitable. 
Besides the United Kingdom, South 
Africa, Egypt and Java have been ex- 
tensive purchasers. The appended table 
shows the quantities of wheat and flour 
shipped from Victoria for the four 
months and the destinations of the prod- 
uce, in centals: 





Jan.-April Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ......... 1,042,822 330,819 
ER eee eee 
RE eae 341,674 . 327,947 
Seeth Africa ........000. 120,622 222,010 
Ms OU SERS e ih cics's ie then 204,828 
Oe ee ee SOGOEE | insacs 
ME” . s 6RGuN VAN GdVeatee bases 202,893 
— RRO ree 796,336 213,382 

mnie: ious wiieks 1,536,457 1,501,879 


So far as the commonwealth as a 
whole is concerned the overseas ship- 
ping season was inaugurated on Decem- 
ber 1. Between that date and the end 
of April 22,716,888 bus of wheat and 
147,862 short tons of flour had been dis- 
patched from the several states. Par- 
ticulars covering the operations during 
the initial five months of the last three 
years are as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 








‘ 1920-21. 1921-22 1922-23 
0, Aust..... 18,625,644 15,605,593 9,976,887 
yctoria ..... 11,544,521 16,954,453 6,401,210 
NSW. «igs 13,216,479 9,506,678 633,894 
must... 2,740,936. 6,796,552 5,704,847 
Queensland .. 53,335 Sees: * wivcks 
Totals ..... 41,180,915 49,476,209 22,716,838 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
5 Aust..... 15,685 17,557 28,826 
ctoria 24,183 48,353 61,035 
NSW. Re 6,892 34,193 31,088 
» Aust...... 17,791 29,121 26,913 
Totals 64,551 129,224 147,862 


COMMISSIONER TO AMERICA 


.The federal government has lost no 
in giving effect to its promise to 








appoint a commissioner for Australia in 
the United States. The gentleman se- 
lected for the post is Donald Mackinnon, 
who, for many years, was a member of 
the Victorian state parliament, and held 
office in various administrations. In the 
war period he performed very valuable 
services as director general of recruit- 
ing for the commonwealth. He was 
called to the English bar in 1883, and 
to the Victorian bar in the following 
year. He is a man who should be ap- 
preciated in America, and do much good 
work for Australia. 


TRADE ROUTES TO BE SUBSIDLZED 


Following upon the intimation by the 
minister for customs that the federal 
government would be prepared to sub- 
sidize shipping freights to certain east- 
ern ports the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce, at the instance of the min- 
ister, has recommended the government 
to arrange regular shipping services or 
subsidize existing services as follows: 
Colombo, Madras, Bombay; Singapore, 
Bangkok, Rangoon, Calcutta; Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Tientsin. 


UNEQUAL FLOUR FREIGHTS 


Millers in the eastern states of the 
commonwealth complain that, in ship- 
ping flour to Java by steamers of the 
Commonwealth Line, they are placed at 
a disadvantage compared with Western 
Australia. Steamers calling at ports in 
the latter state charge 35s per ton, 
whereas the millers in the eastern states 
have to pay 40s per ton. It is contended 
that as the Commonwealth Line is an 
Australian concern, no advantage should 
be given to merchants in any one state. 
A deputation representative of the mill- 
ing industry has discussed the matter 
with officials of the line, and it is hoped 
that a suitable revision of the freight 
charges will be made. It is interesting to 
note, as illustrating the great advance 
in shipping freights, that, prior to the 
war, it cost only 15s per ton to send flour 
from Australian ports to Java. 


WINDING UP THE WHEAT POOLS 


A cable message has been received 
from London announcing that the Brit- 
ish Wheat Commission has accepted Aus- 
tralia’s offer of £1,338 in satisfaction of 
the Commission’s claims for money over- 
paid in connection with resales of Aus- 
tralian wheat to the Allies. This read- 
justment will enable a final audit of the 
accounts to be made in London, and 
greatly facilitate the long delayed wind- 
ing up of the various pools. 


TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND 


The exportation of bran and pollard 
from New Zealand has been prohibited 
except in cases where consent has been 
secured, The reason advanced is that 
all the mill offals produced in the Do- 
minion can be used there, and that if 
exportation is permitted the abnormal 
demand from Australia might leave the 
New Zealand market bare. 

On the other hand, Australian millers 
are taking steps to prevent the impor- 
tation of bran and pollard from New 
Zealand on the ground that as the Do- 
minion also prohibits the importation of 
flour it would be unfair for the com- 
monwealth to do business with it in 
offals. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





BUSINESS IN THE NEAR EAST 


The New Orleans office of the W. L. 
Richeson Co., Inc., has published to the 
flour trade the following memorandum 
from Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta: 

“Information which we have received 
from the port representative of the 
United States Shipping Board, located 
at Constantinople, leads us to believe 
that in the near future quite a large 
amount of business can be done to Pal- 
estine ports, such as Haifa, Jaffa and 
Beirut, in American flour, rice, sugar 
and agricultural machinery generally. 

“It is our desire to build up, if pos- 
sible, the trade to Palestine ports, and 
we will, therefore,*thank you to advise 
all of your shippers that, commencing 
with a steamer in July, we will make 
Beirut a port of call. The itineraries of 
our vessels will, in all probability, there- 
fore, be Venice, Alexandria, Beirut, Pi- 
reus, taking in the ports of Saloniki and 
Constantinople should sufficient business 
warrant steamer calling at those ports.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Indiscretions of the Duke of Duluth 


Now that the smoke has blown away 
from the local political field and the 
battle between the pure and the impure 
has left affairs very much as they were 
before the engagement, I am solaced in 
referring to the journal of one Jake 
Peters, known as the Duke of Duluth, 
whose knowledge of the Minnesota me- 
tropolis never extended above Washing- 
ton Avenue. In his familiarly written 
notations I feel, rather than actually 
read, that there was a time when the 
“rialto,’ as he describes the locality, 
was so frankly impure that it became 
“a little world of its own.” The solace 
in reading the cramped handwriting of 
the Duke of Duluth lies in the candor 
of his descriptions. Surely we are not 
as bad as that; and in receiving the re- 
ward of civic virtue our senses are dulled 
until another election has arrived. 

One reads the journal of the Duke of 
Duluth, which he wrote sometime be- 
tween 1884 and 1892 and thoughtlessly 
left among his private papers, and won- 
ders what reader other than himself he 
intended to behold these confessions. It 
is one of the mysteries of his life which, 
I regret to state, came to a sudden end 
at a place of amusement called the 
Theatre Comique, where, according to a 
newspaper of the period, he broke his 
neck by falling from a proscenium box 
to the stage. 

The Duke of Duluth appears to have 
enjoyed the refinements of a beautiful 
home and the happiness which comes to 
a busy business man when he gazes 
upon his offspring gathered about the 
evening lamp. I rather imagine that the 
Duchess of Duluth ruled the home with 
an iron hand, although the Duke him- 
self says very little in regard to the 
lady in the remarkable romances he 
seems to have woven about his visits to 
the metropolis of his state. According 
to his written word he usually made 
what he pretended was a “business trip” 
and arrived at the old Union Station in 
an unusually jovial mood brought about 
by frequent libations from a flask. His 
appearance might be described as florid 
and cindery. A line of soot blended 
with his collar and his actual neck, but 
except for this detail (neck-shaves hav- 
ing now made such a thing quite im- 
possible) the journey might have been 
the counterpart of the same journey 
made today. 

Now it often as not occurred that 
the Duke stepped forth from the train 
accompanied by a friend picked up en 
route. The appearance of the friend 
was usually all that was latest of the 
period; the distinctive feature being, I 
believe, trousers that were checkered, 
roomy and creased at the sides. 

The two boulevardiers began their ad- 
ventures at a place referred to in the 
journal of the Duke as the “Log Cabin;” 
where collapsible stairs, mirrors that re- 
flected queer distortions and an electri- 
fied rail before the bar proved the chief 
diversions. Of the — of the bev- 
erage they purchased it is safe to as- 
sume it the worst procurable at the 
time, since the journal of the Duke in- 
variably alludes to “terrible mornings,” 
referring, we presume, neither to the 
climate in general nor the exact tem- 
perature registered by the thermometer. 
From the “dear old Log Cabin,” as he 
affectionately calls it, our hero accom- 
panied by his friend would, as a rule, 
seek out the Theatre Comique which 
afterwards was to prove his nemesis: 
The Theatre Comique, situated on First 
Avenue immediately below Washington, 
had originally opened in 1878 as a re- 
spectable temple of Thespis and had 
lasted in that capacity for exactly a 
ear. Thereupon it had been purchased 
y a gentleman known for some reason 
as “the Captain” and it was here that 
the Duke of Duluth found what the 
nature of his environment had denied 
him; wine, women, song! All that was 


latent in his character was developed 
Nor were his visits un- 


under its spell. 





observing in detail. Were it not for the 
Duke’s journal the Historical Society 
might have been robbed (it is herewith 
given the benefit) of the fact that one 
laboriously climbed a flight of stairs to 
reach the theatre’s gay interior and that 
the floor was covered with sawdust. A 
balcony extended, so we are told, in horse 
shoe form from the proscenium, and the 
drop curtain was the work of a local 
artist of some distinction, portraying 
what the Duke considered a topic worthy 
of delineation; a train about to enter 
a tunnel, 

Happy chance often led the footsteps 
of the Duke, alas no longer accompanied 
by his friend, to an equally notorious 
resort—or shall we say Café Chantant ?— 
called The Jumbo and afterwards known 
as the Columbia Theatre, which was con- 
ducted by a merry Italian who welcomed 
the Duke as befitted the latter’s station. 
Here also sawdust formed the carpeting 
and green and red lights encircled the 
stage. The Duke does not dwell upon 
the manner of play seen at either of 
these theatres but appears vastly amused 
at a comedian whose lines did not “get 
across” at a place called the Casino 
Music Hall, the comedian stealing a cur- 
tain call and directing the audience to 
take itself to the infernal regions. 

The dashing little Duke also discovered 
the Park Theatre where he was given 
knock-out drops, and upon one visit he 
spent a joyous evening at the Palace 
Museum, which almost faced the Theatre 
Comique. Rumor had said that a series 
of subcellars connected thesé two places 
of amusement, but if these subcellars 
existed the Duke of Duluth was unable 
to discover them. What gladdened his 
heart, however, were the curiosities on 
the third floor of the Palace Museum 
and the two theatres on floors beneath. 
“Think of it,’ he writes in his memoirs, 
“a wonderful collection of curiosities and 
two theatres; all in one building, and 
all for ten cents!” 

The return of the Duke to his native 
heath was usually in the nature of an 
anticlimax. He sat huddled in _ the 
smoking car as the world flew by, and 
listened to an unintelligible dialogue in 
Scandinavian from behind him. Occa- 
sionally he would absent-mindedly munch 
a clove. Life was real and life was 
earnest, but he had had his hour. At 
home he was met by the hard eye of 
his wife and was encircled by his flock; 
the latter crying in shrill glee, “Oh papa, 
what have you brought us?” Papa had 
brought presents for them all and all 
the presents were in equally atrocious 
taste. The Duchess, however, noticed 
that his stories of the great city he had 
visited were of business enterprise and 
that the Duke had never even taken the 
leisure to visit “Central Park.” 

As stated, the Duke met a sudden and 
inglorious end from which there was 
no need to “square himself.” One 
imagines that the family were shocked 
not only because of his death, but by 
the circumstances surrounding it. “What 
in the world was papa doing in such a 
place?” 

The Duke may have had fleeting 
thoughts as he made that final and spec- 
tacular fall,—but it is unlikely that his 
carefully compiled journal occurred to 


him at the time. 
Randolph Edgar. 





Wheat is planted to some extent in 
every region of Italy, but most of the 
annual crop is obtained from northern 
Italy. Despite the wide extent of plant- 
ing, Italy is far from self-supporting, 
so far as wheat is concerned. The coun- 
try’s need for such a large volume of 
foreign grain is due, not only to the de- 
ficient yields in the south of Italy, but 
also to lack of roads and railways in 
that section, as well as lack of better 
farming methods. To some extent the 
prevalence of malaria retards the pro- 
duction in the southern provinces, ac- 
cording to reports to the Department of 
Commerce. 
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WHEAT VIA HUDSON BAY 


Some Old History Reviewed by New Turn in 
Canadian Grain Trade—Pathfinding 
Expedition Planned 


Epmonton, Atta.—A new turn in the 
grain trade is reviving some old history. 
The Hudson Bay route for western Ca- 
nadian wheat to the English market, 
which has been periodically under dis- 
cussion for the past 15 years or more, 
is now being talked about again, and 
may soon be an accomplished fact. In 
that event Hudson Bay, once a travelled 
highway between the old and new worlds, 
but now for a long time neglected and 
empty, will see history repeating itself, 
with important differences. It will be 
export wheat, instead of the ancient fur 
trade, that will this time be the moving 
reason. 

Karly in the coming August an expedi- 
tion of 300 persons, originated and or- 
ganized in Winnipeg, will sail from Mon- 
treal, on a 9,000-ton ship, into Hudson 
Bay. It will be the first time that a 
steamer of ocean-going proportions has 
gone into the northern sea, and the pur- 
pose will be to prove that it can be 
done. If the practicability of the route 
can be thus established, the case for the 
completion of the Hudson Bay Railway, 
with which transatlantic cargo ships will 
connect at Port Nelson, will be that 
much the stronger. 

The Canadian government began in 
1911 the construction of a rail line from 
northern Manitoba to the midwest coast 
of Hudson Bay, intending it to be espe- 
cially a grain carrying road. Before the 
war steel was laid on about 330 niles, 
out of a total 424, and $20,000,000 was 
spent on the work, including terminal 
facilities at Port Nelson. To complete 
the road will cost an additional $6,000,- 
000, or thereabouts, and it has been a 
question for the past few years whether 
the government should make this further 
expenditure or abandon the project. 

Western interests, particularly in Man- 
itoba, are demanding the completion of 
the road, and the demonstration expedi- 
tion in August will be one more way of 
expressing this demand. There are some 
supporters of the scheme in eastern Can- 
ada also, but, generally speaking, the 
Kast is disposed to be skeptical. It is 
claimed in opposition to the entire proj- 
ect that Hudson Bay is open to safe 
navigation for so short a time each year 
that to go any further in the attempt to 
make it a commercial route would be 
a waste of public money. The govern- 
ment is practically committed to the 
scheme, but no definite plans have been 
made for putting it into effect. 

If a new Hudson Bay route for cargo 
ships is opened up, the wheat fields of 
western Canada will be brought con- 
siderably closer to their markets in Eng- 
land, There will be but a slight saving 
on the ocean haul. From Port Nelson 
to Liverpool by the proposed route is 
2,966 miles, compared with 3,007 from 
Montreal and 3,053 from New York; 
but the chief advantage will be the 
great shortening of the land haul to sea- 
board, practically eliminating the dis- 
tance between Fort William and Mon- 
treal by the present Great Lakes route. 
The average shipment from the western 
wheat fields to Liverpool will have ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles less to go, which 
figures out to a saving of 15c on every 
bushel. This is the main argument for 
the completion of the railroad and the 
inauguration of the Nelson-to-Liverpool 
service, 

Not all the West, it is only fair to 
say, is as greatly interested in the pos- 
sibilities of this old-new route as _ is 
Manitoba. Alberta, for instance, is dis- 
posed to place more confidence in and 
to give more business to the Pacific 
route via Vancouver and the Panama 
Canal, That outlet to the over-sea mar- 
ket has been gaining in favor with Al- 
berta wheat exporters for the past two 
years, in particular, and a campaign is 
on now to secure better mountain freight 
rates and increased storage capacity at 
Vancouver and at inland points like Ed- 
monton. There is no question that this 
route is the logical one for at least the 
farther West, and it already has a strong 
hold on public favor. 

But the farther, like the nearer, West 
will gladly welcome a choice of routes, 
and if the Hudson Bay route material- 
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izes even Alberta will have some busi- 
ness for it. Shipments from that prov- 
ince, that is to say, will probably divide 
between east and west, the western half, 
roughly speaking, taking the Pacific 
route and the northeast and the south- 
east dividing again between Hudson Bay 
and the Great Lakes. The latter route 
is not likely to be put out of business 
by either or both of its new rivals. It 
has the advantage of being already 
established, with a record of 274,088,599 
bus of all grains shipped from Port 
Arthur and Fort Williams in 1922 and, 
despite the fact that it involves an extra 
handling at the foot of the lakes, it will 
continue to draw its portion of the 
trade, because it has been well tried and 
has the storage and carrying accommo- 
dation. 

This last point is one of the difficul- 
ties in the way of the Hudson Bay route. 
With the railway in operation 64,000,000 
bus per month, it is claimed, could be 
delivered at Port Nelson, but because, of 
the short season it would be necessary to 
provide for considerable winter stor- 
age if any large part of the West’s crop 
were to be shipped that way. Another 
phase of the question that must be taken 
into account is the amount of return 
freight that will be available for the 
ships, which could not profitably under- 
take a grain carrying service if one way 
without cargo. To meet this objection, 
however, it is urged by advocates of the 
route that the same reasons that will 
make it good business to take out west- 
ern wheat via Hudson Bay will make 
it good business to adopt Hudson Bay 
as a general trade entrance to the Ca- 
nadian West, the 1,000-mile cut in dis- 
tance being of as much advantage one 
way as the other. 

On the map it looks as though nature 
intended some such use to be made of 
Canada’s northern inland sea. With its 
two straits connecting with the Atlantic 
and Arctic oceans, Hudson Bay is nearly 
half as large as the Mediterranean and 
is, therefore, in size alone, a factor to 
reckon with. The bay itself offers no 
serious navigation problems, being open 
the year around, but Hudson Strait, 450 
miles long and 100 miles wide, is admit- 
tedly a danger road because of the float- 
ing ice that packs into it on its way to 
the Atlantic. The strait is not consid- 
ered safely navigable until July 15, and 
from then only until Sept. 30, but it is 
believed that, with specially constructed 
ships, the season can be lengthened. 

The navigation of Hudson Bay is no 
new thing. If the opening of the grain 
route materializes precisely as its pro- 
moters now desire and expect, it will be, 
after all, only a remaking of history, for 
the bay has been a place of adventure 
and romance ever since Henry Hudson 
first sailed it in 1610. Only 60 years 
after its tragic discovery, the newly or- 
ganized Hudson’s Bay Co. began to traf- 
fic in the surrounding wilderness, and for 
a long time a regular trade route be- 
tween Europe and America was main- 
tained via this northern waterway. York 
Factory, on the southwestern coast, be- 
came an ocean port; sailing ships that 
for their day were great and fast car- 
ried to it rich stores of merchandise and 
took from it still more valuable cargoes 
of raw fur; and in defense of the trade 
thus established strong forts were built 
and battles fought. 

There was no question in those pioneer 
days about the navigation of the bay. 
Eighteenth century seamen sailed it so 
well and ably that there were surpris- 
ingly few losses on the route, and Hud- 
son Bay became England’s open door- 
way into the Canadian Northwest. For 
many years all the coming and going 
was by that route. The old Red River 
colony, for instance, was dependent upon 
a picturesque ox-cart service from York 
Factory, which freighted to Fort Garry, 
the modern Winnipeg, supplies brought 
oversea by the Hudson Bay packet. 

Today there is a desire to revive the 
old bay route, which is believed to have 
possibilities of as great service to the 
prairie provinces, under modern condi- 
tions, as when it was the only way. 
Since then, however, cargo ships have 
grown, and it now remains to be proved 
whether or not what was practicable for 
sailing vessels and ox-carts is propor- 
tionately feasible for big steamships and 
a costly railroad. 


Avusrey FULLERTON. 








“I want a pair of the best gloves you 
have,” said Mrs. Nuritch, at the glove 
counter. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the polite sales- 


man. “How long do you want them?” 


“Don’t get insultin’, young man! I 
want to buy ’em, not hire ’em.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 
* 


* 

The speaker waxed eloquent, and after 
his peroration on women’s rights, he 
said, “When they take our girls, as they 
threaten, away from the coeducational 
colleges, what will follow? What will 
follow? I repeat.” 

And a loud masculine voice in the 
audience replied, “I will.’ —Brown Bull, 
+ ~ 
Housebreaker (to householder) : “Hide 

me! If I’m found, I’m lost!” 
—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
* * 

A cowboy, out of work because of the 
slump in cattle, decided to make an easy 
and permanent place for himself by 
joining the army. The medical examiner 
found him sound physically, and asked 
him if he had ever been ill. 

“Nope,” came the emphatic answer, 

“Ever have an accident?” next asked 
the examiner. 

“Nope; no, sir-ree!” came even more 
emphatically. 

“Well, what’s that rag tied round your 
finger for?” 

“Rattlesnake bit me.” 

“Don’t you call that an accident?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Nope; the durn snake did it on pur- 
pose.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 
* x 
A weary-looking fellow who had 
opened all the doors looking for work 
happened to see a huge police adver- 

tisement, headed: 
“MURDERER WANTED!” 

“Well,” he said, scratching his head, 
“it’s better’n nothing, anyhow. I’m go- 
ing in and ask for the job!” 

—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
* * 

The artist was proud of his latest can- 
vas; it was a futuristic painting, sup- 
posed to represent a Dutch landscape. 
He made arrangements to exhibit it in 
the art museum, and beneath it hung a 
printed notice bearing the words: “Do 
not touch with cane or umbrella.” 

When he went back to secure the re- 
turn of his painting, he found that an 
appreciative small boy had added to the 
sign the following postscript: “Take an 
ax.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


* *& 


Publisher: “Can you turn out another 
book in three weeks?” 

Successful Author: “Why so soon?” 

Publisher: “It will never do to let the 

public forget you.” —Cornell Widow. 
* * 


“There’s a lot more I might say,” con- 


cluded the bargee after his argument 
with the careless yachtsman, “but, bein’ 
a perfick gentleman, I don’t ’old with 
class warfare.” 

—London Daily Express. 


* * 


Customer: “It’s tough to pay 50c a 
pound for meat.” 

Butcher: “Yes, but it’s tougher when 
you pay 25.” —Puppet. 
* * 

“What do you do if a man persists 
in asking for a dance—and you hate 
him?” 

“Tell him your card’s full.” 

“Well, suppose it isn’t?” 

“Say it is—and let him see it isn’t.” 

—Yale Record, 
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The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charge 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading 
transient and the advertiser’s responsib 
is not necessarily vouched for by The Nort 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this dep 
ment must reach us by Saturday to app: 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


If you are now employed and com 
mand a satisfactory volume of flo 
sales in Ohio or Pennsylvania ter 
tory and if you feel you would li! 
to. better your conditions reply to t) 
inquiry. A southwestern mill 
3,000 bbls capacity wants two sale 
men for permanent positions in te 
ritory mentioned. Attractive sa 
aries and commissions will be o 
fered the men who qualify. Gi 
sufficient information in first lett 
to help us judge your ability. A 
correspondence in confidence. A‘ 
dress Box 5,000, care Northweste 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A large interior Minnesota mill his 
an opening for a real sales manag¢ 
must be aggressive and have plen') 
of initiative, be acquainted with t 
trade and know how to handle men 
To such a man, can offer an attra: 
tive proposition. Address 1341, care 
Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
Large Kansas mill, manufacturing 
exceptional quality flour, can use two 
or three high class salesmen for f 
lowing territories: 

Missouri 

Panhandle of Texas 

New Mexico 

Iowa, 
Unless you have successful sales r« 
ord and can furnish satisfactory ref 
erences it is useless to apply. Stat« 
age and salary desired in first le!- 
ter. Address 937, care Northwes'- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE EMPIRE MILLING CO., MINNE 
lis, Minn., wants a real live represen 
for northern portion of Ohio; wants 
who has a clean record and is a 
salesman; give all particulars in yot 
letter; also state compensation expect 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER F< 


territory east of Mississippi by larye 
southwestern mill, grinding bo:! 
spring and winter wheat. Applica 
must have successful record and : 
quaintance in eastern’ territo 
Chance for competent man to ma 
very profitable connection. Sta 
complete experience in first lett: 
Address 1343, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 So. 6th St., Minneap« 


A RELIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, AG- 
gressive Minnesota mill desires to ensase 
high grade salesman for Ohio; we wart 4 
man of proven sales ability, with a fo!low- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative 
who can take a good proposition and vith 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make a liberal salary and commission 4° 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 














